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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  pages  embody  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  Gopalan,  m.a., 
a  Research  Student  at  the  University,  who  took  up  for 
his  subject  the  History  of  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi.  He 
worked  through  his  full  term,  and  the  thesis  incorporates 
his  work  on  the  subject.  The  thesis  of  just  a  little  over  160 
pages  constitutes  a  dessertation  on  the  Pallavas,  which  takes 
us  as  far  as  we  can  proceed  on  the  subject  with  the  material  at 
our  disposal.  Many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  subject  have  been 
brought  nearer  to  solution  by  the  work  of  a  number  of 
scholars,  all  of  which  is  considered  in  the  work.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  have  solved  all  questions  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Pallavas  finally,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Gopalan’s 
work  carries  us  as  near  to  an  up-to-date  history  of  the  Pallavas 
as,  in  the  circumstances,  is  possible. 

Our  purpose  in  this  introduction  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
salient  features  of  the  thesis  and  indicate  points  where  more 
light  would  be  welcome.  Such  advance  as  was  possible  in  the 
study  of  the  subject  within  the  last  year  or  two  is  also  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  view  to  completing  the  work  of  Mr.  Gopalan 
and  to  invite  examination  and  criticism  by  those  interested  in 
Indian  Historical  Research. 

The  name  Pallavas  has  been  a  problem  for  scholars,  and  has 
received  attention  from  time  to  time  from  several  of  them, 
offering  explanations  of  various  kinds  ;  the  doubt  and  the 
difficulty  alike  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  race  of  people 
called  ‘  Pahlavas  '  were  known  and  are  referred  to  as  such  along 
with  the  Sakas  and  others,  both  in  the  North-west  of  India 
and  nearer  in  the  North-western  coast  of  the  Dakhan.  This, 
in  literary  texts  sometimes  takes  the  alternative  form  ‘  Pallava  ’, 
and  thus  two  forms,  ‘  Pahlava  ’  and  ‘  Pallgva  ’  occurring  side  by 
side,  give  colour  to  the  assumption  that  the  two  words  are 
identical.  They  are  indeed  identical  in  form,  but  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  another  word  assuming  this  identical 
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form.  The  word  ‘  Pallava  ’  as  it  applies  to  the  rulers  of 
Kanchi  is  undoubtedly  and  invariably  a  later  form.  We  do 
not  meet  with  the  form  ‘  Pahlava  ’  in  connection  with  the 
Pallavas  of  Kanchi  in  any  record  of  their  time.  The  question 
therefore  would  naturally  arise  whether  we  need  necessarily 
regard  the  name  1  Pallavas ’  as  applied  to  the  rulers  of  Kanchi 
as  at  all  equivalent  to  the  other  ‘  Pallavas  ’  either  as  a  word 
or  in  regard  to  what  the  word  stands  for.  The  word 
as  applied  to  ‘Pallavas’  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Tamil  words  ‘  Tondaiyar  ’  and  ‘  Tonda- 
man  and  this  finds  confirmation  in  some  of  the  copper-plate 
charters,  which  do  bring  in  tender  twigs  of  some  kind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  eponymous  name  ‘  Pallava  ’.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  a  later  use  of  the  term,  but  gives  the  indication  that 
even  at  that  comparatively  late  period,  the  traditional  notion 
was  that  they  were  not  foreigners,  such  as  the  Pahlavas  would 
have  been.  In  all  the  material  that  has  been  examined,  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  either  the  migration  of  a  people  or  even 
of  a  family  that  migh  have  ultimately  raised  itself  into  a 
dynasty  from  the  North-west,  so  that  the  assumption  of  a 
connection  between  the  one  set  of  people  and  the  other  rests 
upon  the  mere  doubtful  ground  of  a  possibility,  whereas  the 
translation  or  adaptation  of  a  Southern  word  into  Sanskrit  is 
very  much  more  than  a  possibility,  as  indeed  a  word  like 
‘  Dravida  ’  or  ‘  Dramida  ’  would  clearly  indicate.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  that  Rajasekhara  makes  between  the  Southern  Pallava  and 
the  North-western  Pahlava  seems  in  the  circumstances  to  be 
a  crucial  indication  that  in  the  estimation  of  scholarly  folk  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  two  were  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  foreign  origin  of  the  Pallavas 
therefore  seems  to  have  no  ground  to  support  it. 

The  Pallavas  seem  nevertheless  to  have  been  foreign  to  the 
locality  as  far  as  our  evidence  takes  us  at  present.  The 
rulers  of  Kanchi  had  continued  to  be  known  as  Tondamans 
all  through  historical  times.  The  people  of  the  locality  were 
similarly  known  as  Tondaiyar,  the  region  occupied  by  the  people 
consequently  Tondamapdalam,  These  names  are  all  traceable 
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in  South  Indian  literature  in  the  period  of  prominence  of  the 
Pallavas  and  even  before.  The  name  Pallava  however  is  used 
generally  in  the  charters  ever  since  the  Pallavas  issued 
charters,  so  that  historically  speaking  we  would  be  justified  if 
we  took  Pallava  and  Ton<!aman  to  be  synonymous,  and  this 
receives  support  in  the  use  of  the  compound  expression 
in  one  of  the  poems  of  Tirumangai  Alvar,  1  the  Pallava,  who 
is  the  ruler  of  the  Tondaiyar  ’  ( Pallavan  Tondaiyar  Kon). 

Therefore  it  is  not  as  if  literature  did  not  know  the  term ; 
much  rather  literary  use  regarded  the  two  as  synonymous,  so 
that  the  Pallavas,  whoever  they  were,  were  Tontlamans,  rulers 
of  Tondamanglalam  undoubtedly. 

So  far  as  the  Pallavas  of  the  charters  are  concerned,  whether 
the  charters  be  issued  in  Prakrit  or  in  Sanskrit,  they  are 
termed,  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi,  though  several  of  the  charters 
happened  to  be  issued  from  localities  comparatively  far  to  the 
north  of  Kanchi.  Several  of  the  places  in  which  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  copper-plate  charters  have  been  found,  or  from 
which  these  were  issued,  are  capable  of  location  from  the 
Bellary  District  eastwards  up  to  the  River  Krishna  in  the  north. 
Even  so  they  seem  to  exclude  the  region  which  might 
geographically  be  described  as  the  region  of  the  Nalla  Malais 
and  the  Pacha-Malais  extending  southwards  along  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  till  we  come  past 
Tirupati  into  Chittoor,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  the 
fsangam  literature  so-called  of  Tamil,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  distribution  of  peoples,  if  not  exactly  of  rulers 
and  dynasties.  The  Pandya  country  was  in  the  extreme 
south  extending  from  coast  to  coast.  The  Chera  extended 
northwards  from  it  along  the  coast  stretching  into  the  interior 
indefinitely,  the  actual  eastern  boundary  varying  from  time  to 
time  almost  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Karur.  Therefrom  went 
northwards  up  to  the  borders  of  the  great  forest  the  territory 
known  to  Tamil  literature  as  Konkanam  (Konkan),  over  which 
ruled  a  particular  chieftain  known  as  Nannan  till  he  was 
overthrown  by  the  Cheras.  The  east  coast  region,  however, 
beginning  with  the  River  Vellar  flowing  across  the  state  of 
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Pudukottah  now  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
which  marked  the  orthodox  southern  boundary  of  the  Cholas, 
constituted  the  Cholamandalam  which  actually  extended  north¬ 
wards  therefrom  to  as  far  as  the  River  South  Pennar  where 
began  the  division  known  as  Aruvanadu,  which  extended 
northwards  along  the  coast  almost  as  far  as  the  Northern 
Pennar.  This  last  division  fell  into  two  parts,  Aruvanadu  or 
Aruva  South  and  Aruva  Vadatalai  or  Aruva.  North.  The 
region  set  over  this  in  the  interior  including  perhaps  even  a 
considerable  part  of  what  is  marked  off  as  Aruvanadu  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Tondamandalam,  a  division  occupied  by  the 
Tondayar  and  belonging  to  them.  It  is  this  Tondamandalam 
that  was  dominated  by  Kanchi  and  extended  vaguely  north¬ 
wards  as  far  as  Tirupati,  which  seems  to  have  marked  ofiE 
the  northern  boundary,  which  sometimes  extended  farther 
northwards  quite  up  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  Pulicat 
Lake,  the  region  round  Kalahasti  on  one  side  of  it  at  any  rate, 
being  borne  in  the  old  accounts  even  now  as  Tondaman 
Magani.  VVe  have  evidence  of  an  old  chieftain  by  name 
Tiraiyan  ruling  over  the  territory  dominated  by  Vengadam  or 
Tirupati  whose  capital  was  in  a  place  called  Pavattiri  (Reddi- 
palem  in  the  Gudur  Taluk  of  the  Nellore  District).  At  one 
time  this  region  was  known  as  Kakandinadu,  ‘  submerged  by 
the  sea,’  Kakandi  being  the  name  of  the  Chola  capital,  Puhar, 
because  of  the  semi-historical  ruler,  Kakandan.  It  seems  as 
though  this  territory  was  a  new  conquest  to  which  was  given 
the  name  from  the  capital  of  the  conquering  rulers.  Whether 
the  name  was  actually  so  given  to  it  or  no,  it  is  evident  that 
the  region  was  ruled  by  a  Tiraiyan  chieftain  who  is  referred  to 
in  the  poems  of  the  Akanlttufu  as  i'iraiyan  merely  without  a 
qualifying  adjunct.  The  Chola  Karikala  is  given  credit  in 
tradition  which  has  come  down  to  us  for  having  cleared 
forests,  constructed  tanks  and  made  other  irrigation  works, 
and  thus  introduced  civilization  in  Tondamandalam,  which  till 
then  remained,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chola  country, 
uncivilized.  Chola  viceroys  were  thereafter  appointed  at 
Kanchi,  and  the  territory  ruled  over  by  the  Viceroy  at  Kanchi 
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is  generally  referred  to  as  Tondamandalam.  What  is. 
traditional  in  the  story  finds  confirmation  in  the  Sangam  poem 
Pattmapalai  and  in  another  poem  by  the  same  author 
Perumbanarrupadai ,  which  had  for  its  hero  the  Tondaman 
Ilam-Tiraiyan  as  he  is  known  to  literature.  He  is  described  in 
the  poem  as  of  Chola  birth  and  as  a  powerful  ruler  of  Kanchi 
and  is  ascribed  a  descent  from  the  Cholas,  nay  in  fact  the 
family  of  Rama,  as  in  fact  in  the  later  Pauranic  genealogy  of 
these  Cholas  some  of  the  Ikshvaku  rulers  are  made  to  figure. 
This  traditional  connection  is  on  a  footing  with  that  between 
the  Ikshvakus  and  the  Gurjara  Pritiharas  of  Kanauj.  During 
this  period  and  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  Tondaman- 
Ilarh-Tiraiyan,  the  territory  of  the  elder  Tiraiyan  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  power  by  a  chieftain  generally  associated  with 
Vengadam  and  described  ordinarily  by  the  name  Pulli,  chief  of 
the  Kalvar  or,  as  the  correcter  reading  would  warrant,  Kalavar. 
The  forest  region  therefore  in  the  middle  seems  to  have 
constituted  a  block  inhabited  by  the  people  Kalavar  who  had 
their  tribal  ruler  with  headquarters  at  Vengadam.  That  is  the 
position  that  we  derive  from  the  Sangam  literature  of  Tamil 
as  such.  Tondaman-  Ilam-Tiraiyan  passed  away  and  with  him 
Sangam  literature  as  well  perhaps,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
altogether  as  to  what  had  befallen  Kanchi  or  the  territory 
dependent  thereon.  That  is  the  Tamil  side  of  the  evidence 
from  the  Sangam  literature  leaving  aside  the  question  of  the 
age  of  the  Sangam  for  the  present. 

On  the  other  side  of  it,  the  region  round  Adoni  is  described 
in  early  inscriptions  as  Satahani  Ahara,  sometimes  as  Satava- 
hani  Rashtra  perhaps  giving  us  the  indication  that  it  was  a 
settlement  of  Satavahanas,  which  may  be  recent  or  early.  It 
probably  indicates  that  the  Satavahanas  were  perhaps  not 
exactly  native  to  the  locality,  but  acquired  the  territory  and 
gave  it  their  name  to  mark  a  new  acquisition  unless  it  be  that 
other  people  called  it  by  that  name  as  the  homeland  of  the 
Satavahanas.  In  either  case,  we  find  the  Satavahana  rulers  on 
this  border  of  the  Tamil  country,  and  one  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Pulumavi  mentions  a  great  Satavahana  general,  Maha 
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Senatipati  Skandanaga,  probably  an  earlier  governor  of  a 
troublesome  border  country.  The  records  of  the  Pallavas  simi¬ 
larly  have  reference  to  this  region,  and  are  couched  in  a  form 
like  the  Satavahana  inscriptions  in  regard  to  language,  the 
details  of  the  definition  of  time,  and  even  such  details  as  do  occur 
in  regard  to  the  very  nature  of  the  administration  itself.  The 
provenance  of  the  ship-coins  of  lead  or  potin  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  Pallavas,  but  more  generally  taken  to  be  Sata¬ 
vahana  coins,  in  the  region  extending  from  the  Northern 
Pennar  to  the  Southern  gives  an  indication  of  an  effort  of  the 
Satavahana  to  bring  this  region  under  their  authority.  The 
references  to  the  successful  struggle  against  the  Aryans,  which 
some  of  the  Chola  monarchs  claim  to  themselves  as  well  as  the 
Malayaman  ruler  of  Tirukovilur  perhaps  is  a  reflex  of  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Satavahanas.  When  the  Pallavas 
therefore  emerged  from  this  region — and  we  are  given  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  earliest  Pallava  charter  that  the  first  great 
Pallava  ruler  of  the  locality  referred  to  as  Bappa  Deva  made 
a  free  distribution  of  a  hundred  thousand  ox  ploughs,  etc.,  we 
seem  to  be  introduced  to  an  effort  at  civilizing  the  locality 
appearing  very  like  an  extension  of  the  effort  of  Karikala  to 
civilize  Tondamandalam  itself.  This  will  appear  clearly  from 
the  sequel.  The  Pallava  charters  themselves  seem  to  argue  a 
connection  with  the  Satavahanas  of  a  more  or  less  intimate 
character,  political  as  well  as  institutional.  This  seems  clear 
from  the  Prakrit  charters  much  more  pronouncedly  than 
perhaps  even  the  Sanskrit  ones.  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
epigraphists  have  arrived  that  the  Pallavas  of  the  Prakrit 
charters  were  earlier  and  ought  so  to  be  regarded  seems  well 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  character 
of  the  documents  as  such.  That  these  early  rulers  issued  their 
charters  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  indifferently  at  the  same  time, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  people  is  a  conclusion  which 
while  it  may  cut  the  gordian  knot  seems  to  have  little  to  justify 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  the  position.  Superficial  paleo- 
graphical  resemblances  cannot  be  held  to  upset  the  more 
certain  evidence  of  institutional  continuity  to  which  the  Prakrit 
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charters  unmistakably  point.  Since  the  Pallavas  issued  their 
charters  in  Prakrit  and  of  a  style  like  that  of  the  earlier  Sata- 
vahana  charters,  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  argue  that  the 
early  Pallavas  of  the  Prakrit  charters  were  officers  of  the 
Satavahanas,  or  at  least  officially  connected  with  them  and 
dependent  upon  their  authority  ?  It  seems  therefore  reasonable 
to  argue  that  the  Satavahana  governors  of  the  south-eastern 
frontier  gradually  extended  their  territory,  civilizing  it  as  they 
conquered  it,  introducing  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  locality  and  extending 
southwards  when  the  Tamil  powers  weakened  to  take  into 
their  territory  Kanchi  and  Tondamandalam.  It  was  the  con¬ 
quest  of  this  that  gave  them  the  standing  to  make  themselves 
real  rulers  and  whatever  of  title  was  wanting  in  it  was  made 
good  ultimately  by  a  marriage  which  brought  along  with  it  a 
further  addition  to  the  territory.  This  becomes  clear  both  from 
the  account  that  Mr.  G-opalan  has  given  of  succeeding  events 
as  well  as  from  the  analysis  of  these  inscriptions  which  he  has 
provided  in  the  appendix.  The  Pallavas  of  the  Prakrit  charters 
call  themselves  rulers  of  Kanchi.  So  do  the  Pallavas  of  the 
Sanskrit  charters.  But  at  the  outset  those  Pallavas  that  issued 
these  Sanskrit  charters  lay  claim  to  having  acquired  their  royal 
position  by  an  influential  marriage  with  a  Naga  princess  and 
by  that  means  became  ‘  possessed  of  a  wife  and  a  kingdom 
simultaneously  ’.  This  could  only  mean  that  the  Naga  alliance 
brought  in  an  accession  of  territory  which  put  their  claim  to 
independent  rule  on  a  really  more  legitimate  footing  than  that 
of  mere  conquest  or  occupation,  which  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  mere  act  of  usurpation. 

In  the  empire  of  the  Satavahanas  which  began  to  break  up 
early  in  the  third  century,  the  dismemberment  seems  to  have 
been  due  somewhat  earlier  to  the  provincial  governors  setting 
themselves  up  in  some  kind  of  independence.  The  south¬ 
western  block  seems  to  have  remained  in  its  integrity  the 
latest,  while  the  aggressions  of  the  Kshatrapas  in  the  north 
and  north-west  to  some  extent,  and  the  advance  of  the  Vaka- 
takas  from  the  middle  to  a  larger  extent,  deprived  them  of  what 
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was  the  headquarters  block  of  the  Satavahana  empire.  The 
eastern  and  south-eastern  portion  must  similarly  have  separated 
themselves,  and  we  find  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Krishna 
river  the  Salankayana  first  and  Vishnukundins  later  occupying 
the  territory  north  of  the  Krishna.  There  was  perhaps  similar 
disintegration  noticeable  further  south  along  the  East  coast,  so 
that  when  (about  a  century  after  the  passing  away  of 
Andhra  rule  completely),  Samudragupta’s  invasion  came  south, 
there  were  many  kingdoms  in  the  region  which  submitted  to 
his  authority  and  accepted  a  feudatory  position  to  his  over¬ 
lordship.  A  ruler  of  Kanchi  by  name  Vishnugopa  figures  in 
the  list,  and  although  he  is  not  called  a  Pallava  in  the  Samu- 
dragupta  inscription — we  have  no  right  to  expect  this  where 
every  ruler  is  simply  defined  by  references  to  his  capital,  not  to 
his  family  or  dynasty  and  Vishnugopa  was  ruler  of  Kanchi — 
leaves  but  little  doubt,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of 
Vishnugopas  in  the  list  of  Pallava  rulers  of  Kanchi  leaves  us 
in  no  uncertainty  that  this  Vishnugopa  was  as  well  a  Pallava 
ruler.  It  is  this  disturbing  influence  of  Samudragupta’s  inva¬ 
sion  that  introduced  a  change,  which  necessitated  the  succeed¬ 
ing  ruler  of  Kanchi  to  make  an  effort  at  legitimizing  his  own 
particular  position  as  ruler  of  Kanchi.  This  was  done,  in  all 
probability,  by  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  heiress  of  the 
south-western  block  of  the  Satavahana  territory,  the  territory 
dependent  upon  the  viceroyalty  of  Banavasi.  The  rulers  were 
known  generally  as  Chutu  Nagas,  and,  if  a  princess  of  that 
family  had  been  married  to  a  Pallava,  it  would  be  a  Nag  a 
alliance  that  would  give  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  a  claim  to  the 
territory  of  which  she  was  heiress  to  the  Pallavas.  Otherwise 
the  overlordship  claimed  by  the  Pallavas  and  acknowledged 
readily  by  the  Gangas,  and  none  the  less  acknowledged  though 
less  readily  by  the  Kadambas,  would  be  inexplicable.  Mayura- 
sarman  almost  shows  himself  rebel  against  Pallava  authority. 
The  Ganga  rulers  readily  acknowledged  it,  two  of  their 
kings  having  been  installed  by  their  Pallava  overlords  Simha- 
varman  and  Skandavarman.  This  means  that  the  Pallavas 
claimed  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the 
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Satavahanas  in  the  south,  and  that  is  what  really  accounts  for 
the  implacable  enmity  between  the  Great  Pallavas  and  the  early 
Chalukyas,  who  became  rulers  of  the  territory  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  kingdom  of  Banavasi  of  the  Kadambas. 
It  seems,  thefore,  clear  that  the  Pallavas  began  as  officers 
of  the  Satavahanas  and  ultimately  rose  to  undisputed 
possession  of  the  territory  of  Kanchi,  the  right  to  which  they 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  heiress  of  the  southern 
block  of  the  Satavahana  territory,  thus  in  a  way  becoming 
titular  descendants  of  the  Satavahanas  over  the  whole  of  the 
southern  region  of  Satavahana  territory  including  in  it  their 
own  new  conquest,  the  territory  of  Tondamandalam  dependent 
upon  Kanchi. 

From  what  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  would  have 
become  clear  that  the  Pallavas  of  the  charters  starting  from  the 
south-eastern  marches  of  the  Satavahana  territory  gradually 
occupied  the  region  of  Kurnool,  Nellore  and  part  of  the 
Cuddapah  Districts,  and  extended  southwards  till  they  gradually 
appropriated  the  town  of  Kanchi  itself  and  the  territory 
dependent  thereon,  in  other  words,  what  is  known  to  the 
Tamils  as  Tondamandalam.  In  this  process  of  gradual 
conquest  and  appropriation  of  the  territory  intervening  the 
south-eastern  frontier  of  the  Andhra  kingdom  and  the  northern 
viceroyalty  of  the  Cholas,  they  must  have  dislodged  the  people 
who  were  in  occupation  of  the  territory  under  the  elder  Tiraiyan 
of  Pavattiri,  and  latterly  the  chiefs  of  Vengadam,  of  whom 
Pulli’s  name  is  familiar  to  the  Sangam  literature.  It  is  this 
dislodgement  of  the  tribe  of  people  known  hitherto  as  Kalvar, 
but  more  appropriately  speaking,  Kalavar,  that  brought  about 
the  disorder  in  the  territory  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of 
the  Nellore  District  extending  southwards  to  the  banks  of  the 
Kaveri.  It  is  this  region  that  gets  involved  in  the  Kalabhra1 
trouble  and  the  process  of  expansion  of  the  Kalabhras  is 
reflected  in  the  disorder  and  unsettlement  which  is  noticeable 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Kalabhras  see  my  paper  ‘  The  Kala¬ 
bhra  interregnum  and  what  it  means  in  South  Indian  History  ’  presented 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Oxford,  August  1928. 
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even  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Pallavas  of  the  Sanskrit  charters. 
The  period  beginning  therefore  with  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  and  extending  onwards  is  the  period  of  these  migra¬ 
tions  of  the  Kalabhras  from  their  original  home  in  a  general 
southward  movement,  which  overturned  the  territory  of 
Tondamandalam,  created  confusion  and  disorder  and  brought 
about  even  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  well-established 
monarchies  of  the  Tamil  land.  It  is  a  movement  like  what 
is  actually  under  reference  in  the  details  that  we  get  of  a 
Kalabhra  interregnum,  as  the  epigraphists  call  it,  from  the 
Velvikudi  plates  of  the  Pandyas  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
century  a.d. 

Any  reasonable  investigation  of  this  particular  question 
requires  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  position.  Without 
assuming  too  much,  we  may  take  it  that  these  are  known  facts 
in  regard  to  the  Pallavas.  The  first,  according  to  generally 
accepted  opinion,  is  that  the  earliest  of  them  issued  charters  in 
Prakrit  much  in  the  style  of  the  Satavahana  charters,  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  of  the  localities  concerned.  Three 
or  four  generations  of  these  Pallavas  happen  to  be  known. 
The  Allahabad  Prasasti  of  Samudragupta  makes  mention  of  a 
Vishnugopa  of  Kanchi.  Without  pausing  to  enquire  whether 
this  V  ishnugopa  was  a  Pallava  or  no— there  is  nothing  in  the 
context  of  the  inscription  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  a  Pallava 
as  no  ruler  is  mentioned  by  his  dynastic  name,  but  all  of  them 
are  associated  with  their  capitals — Vishnugopa  must  have  been 
a  ruler  of  Kanchi  contemporary  with  Samudragupta.  This 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  second  established  fact.  Then  it  is 
that  we  come  upon  a  confused  dark  period  where  more  light 
would  certainly  be  welcome.  But  soon  after,  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  years,  we  find  a  dynasty  of  rulers,  the  order  of  whose 
succession,  we  cannot  as  yet  fix  very  definitely.  These  rulers 
for  some  reason  or  other  issued  their  charters  always  in 
Sanskrit,  and  called  themselves  invariably  rulers  of  Kanchi, 
although  some  of  their  charters  were  issued  from  various 
'  victorious  camps  of  wrhich  there  are  as  many  as  three  or  four 
capable  of  location  in  the  Nellore  District,  that  is,  the  region 
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north  of  Tondamandalam  proper.  With  these  few  main  facts, 
which  may  be  taken  as  established,  we  have  to  build  up 
the  history  of  the  period  from  such  glimpses  as  we  get  of 
details  by  setting  them  in  a  reasonable  order  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  generally  known.  One  general  fact  of  Pallava  history 
of  this  period — the  period  of  the  Sanskrit  charters — is  that  it  was 
a  period  of  some  amount  of  confusion,  in  which  the  succession 
to  the  throne  itself  could  not  have  been  in  any  very  regular 
established  order.  There  had  been  wars  to  the  north,  and 
wars  to  the  south,  and  confusion  in  the  interior  of  the  territory 
of  the  Pallavas  themselves.  That  seems  to  have  been  a  period 
in  which  the  Kadambas  rose  to  power  and  the  Gangas  came 
into  historical  view  on  the  one  side.  The  Cholas  almost  passed 
into  oblivion  and  the  Tamil  country  suffered  some  kind  of  a 
confusion,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  we  have  been  in  the  dark 
till  the  Velvikudi  plates  threw  some  light  upon  it  by  stating 
categorically  that  a  certain  set  of  rulers,  at  the  head  of  the 
people  Kalabhras,  overthrew  the  Tamil  rulers  of  the  south,  the 
famous  three  crowned  kings  of  Sangam  literature.  What  is 
the  cause  of  all  this  confusion  and  what  is  it  that  could  satis¬ 
factorily  explain  all  the  facts  mentioned  above  categorically  ? 
We  have  a  specific  lead  in  the  Velvikudi  plates  for  this,  namely, 
that  the  Kalabhras  came  into  the  Tamil  country  as  far  south  as 
the  territory  of  the  Pandyas,  and  upset  the  settled  order  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  a  Brahmadfya  gift  (a  free  gift  of  land  to 
Brahmans)  which  in  orthodox  parlance  implies  the  destruction 
of  a  settled  order  of  rule  by  the  creation  of  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  administration.  If  we  could  know 
something  of  these  Kalabhras,  we  may  possibly  throw  some 
light  upon  the  causes  of  all  the  confusion  in  the  history 
of  the  Pallavas  during  the  period.  For  this  again,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  light  that  we  can  derive  from  the 
Velvikudi  plates  themselves.  The  plates  were  issued  by 
an  individual  sovereign,  who  restored  the  grant  to  the 
living  representative  of  its  original  donee  on  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  village  was  originally  granted  in  the  manner  claimed. 
His  father,  generally  known  to  epigraphists  by  the  titles 
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Termaran  Rajasimha,  we  know,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  (cir.  a.d.  717  to  cir. 
a.d.  782).  Alloting  him  to  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  long  reign  of  Nandivarman,  we  may  roughly  place  him 
in  about  a.d.  750  or  a.d.  740.  We  want  six  generations  to 
come  to  the  period  when  the  Pandya  country  emerged  from 
out  of  the  Kalabhra  rule  and  got  back  into  Pandya  rule,  and  a 
certain  ruler  by  name  Kaduriikon  is  stated  in  the  grant  to  have 
done  this.  Even  allowing  the  moderate  span  of  twenty-five 
years’  rule  to  each  of  these  six  generations,  Kadumkon’s  rule 
would  come  to  somewhere  about  a.d.  600  more  or  less,  bring¬ 
ing  him  roughly  into  contemporaneity  with  the  first  great 
Pallava  ruler,  Simhavishnu.  The  period  of  the  Kalabhra 
interregnum,  according  to  the  Velvikudi  plates  thus  coincides 
with  the  period  of  Pallava  history  under  the  rule  of  the  Pallavas 
of  the  Sanskrit  charters.  If  the  Kalabhras  created  confusion  in 
the  Tamil  country,  they  must  have  come  from  elsewhere  into 
it.  Wherefrom  did  they  come  ?  It  is  obvious  that  they  did 
not  come  from  the  south.  The  Pandya  country  seems  the 
southern  limit  of  their  reach.  During  the  period,  Chola  rule 
seems  to  have  gone  into  eclipse  of  a  more  or  less  thorough 
character.  The  natural  inference  therefore  would  be  that  they 
probably  advanced  southwards.  If  they  were  in  the  Chola 
country  before  coming  to  the  Pandya,  could  we  not  reasonably 
infer  that  they  had  been  in  the  Pallava  country  before  coming 
into  the  Chola,  or  at  least  had  something  to  do  with  the  Pallava  ? 
If  so,  who  could  these  Kalabhras  be,  why  were  they  so-called, 
and  what  would  be  the  cause  of  their  southward  migration  ? 

We  have  stated  above  on  the  authority  of  the  Prakrit  charters 
that  the  so-called  Pallavas  were  viceroys  of  the  south-eastern 
marches  of  the  Andhra  country,  and  they  gradually  extended 
their  territory  so  as  to  occupy  the  region  dominated  by  the  hill 
Vengadam,  and  ruled  over  by  tribal  chieftains,  the  earlier  one 
known  to  literature  being  Tiraiyan  of  Pavattiri  and  the  later 
one  Pulli  of  Vengadam.  The  latter  chief  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  chief  of  the  Kafvar  in  the  so-called  Sangam  literature. 
But  the  learned  editor  of  these  works  has  since  discovered  that 
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the  correcter  reading,  on  manuscript  authority,  would  be 
Kalavar  and  not  Kalvar.  In  the  region  which  they  occupied  in 
the  period  of  the  later  Satavahanas,  and  therefore  the  period 
immediately  preceding  that  of  the  Pallavas,  they  had  been  a 
set  of  frontier  people,  at  least  somewhat  predatory  in  point 
of  character ,  i  accustomed  to  lifting  cattle  from  the  northern 
frontier  and  thereby  flourishing  upon  it  as  a  profession,  and 
that  is  how  Pulli  is  described  in  the  Sangam  literature.  The 
tightening  of  the  hold  of  the  Pallavas  even  as  viceroys  of  the 
Andhras  by  a  pressure  applied  both  from  the  north  and  west, 
must  have  dislodged  these  people  from  the  locality  of  their 
denizenship,  and  set  forward  their  migration  which  ultimately 
overturned  the  Tondamandalam  first,  Cholamandalam  next, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pandyamandalam  after  that. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  disturbance,  and  possibly  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Samudragupta  through  some  of 
these  regions,  that  must  have  ultimately  brought  about  the 
subversion  of  the  settled  order  and  the  introduction  of  the 
confusion,  from  out  of  which  emerged  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi 
of  the  Sanskrit  charters.  That  period,  it  will  be  found,  is  the 
period  in  which  something  of  a  radical  change  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  south-western  viceroyalty — the  palatine  viceroyalty 
of  the  Andhras — of  Banavasi.  We  see  in  that  region,  a  set  of 
rulers  who  called  themselves  Chutu  Nagas,  claim  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  ruling  family  of  the  Satavahanas  and  achieving 
political  distinction  by  wars  against  the  Sakas  and  the 
Kshatrapas,  the  enemies  of  the  great  Satavahana,  Gautaml- 
putra  Satakarni.  In  the  best  days  of  their  power,  their 
territory  seems  to  have  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Godavari, 
but  it  began  to  shrink  on  the  northern  side,  so  that  they 
became  a  purely  southern  power.  The  illuminating  detail  that 
the  Velurpalayam  plates  give  us  of  Virakurcha  becoming,  heir 
to  a  kingdom  by  a  marriage  with  a  wife,  by  which,  as  is  stated 
in  the  quaint  language  of  the  charter,  ‘  he  simultaneously 
obtained  a  wife  and  a  kingdom.’  This  seems  to  be  no  more 
than  his  marrying  the  heiress  of  the  Chutu  Nagas  and,  by 
securing  a  wife  of  that  distinction,  he  became  also  the  heir  to 
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that  territory  either  in  his  own  person,  or,  possibly  better,  in 
that  of  his  son.  It  is  this  alone  that  can  account  for  the  very 
important  historical  fact  that  we  know  of  in  the  history  of  the 
Pallavas  later, — the  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  to  the 
Pallavas  by  the  Gangas,  two  successive  rulers  of  the  Gang  as 
having  been  installed  on  their  hereditary  throne  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  Pallavas.  That  seems  to  be  the  position  also  in 
regard  to  the  Kadambas,  who  became  heir  to  the  territory 
of  the  Chutu  Nagas  clearly  by  conquest,  as  the  story  of 
Mayurasarman  indicates. 

The  Kalabhras  then  were  the  Kalavar  of  the  region  imme¬ 
diately  north  of  Tondaman^alam,  who  being  dislodged  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Andhras,  penetrated  the  Tondamandalam 
itself,  and  as  the  Andhra  power  itself  advanced,  moved  south¬ 
wards,  occupying  the  territory  gradually  till  in  the  course  of 
generations,  they  subverted  the  Chola  rule  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  farther  south,  to  the  occupation  of  the  territory  of  the 
Pandyas  so  as  to  produce  the  interregnum  referred  to  in  the 
Velvikudi  plates  in  the  Pandya  country.  This  interregnum 
followed  when  the  grant  of  the  village  Velvikudi  was  made  to 
the  Brahman  and  had  been  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  by  him  and  his  successors.  The  interregnum  itself 
must  have  lasted  for  some  considerable  time,  and  to  justify 
the  lapse  of  the  grant  being  forgotten  for  five  or  six  generations 
after  the  restoration  of  Pandya  rule.  The  Pallavas  of  the 
Sanskrit  charters  therefore  had  to  advance  into  the  country 
dependent  upon  Kanchi,  dislodge  the  Kalabhras  or  Kalavars 
that  were  in  occupation  as  a  normal  continuation  of  the 
struggle  which  must  have  begun  between  them  and  the 
Kalabhras  somewhat  earlier,  till  they  could  master  possession 
of  the  region.  It  is  probably  in  this  process  of  conquest  that 
the  invasion  of  Samudragupta  introduced  another  element  of 
confusion,  to  provide  against  which  an  alliance  with  the  more 
powerful  neighbour,  the  Chutu  Nagas  of  the  west,  must  have 
been  felt  to  be  necessary  by  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi.  Whether 
the  Vishnugopa  of  Kanchi  referred  to  in  the  Harisena 
inscription  of  Sumudragupta  is  Kanagopa  identified  with 
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Kumaravishnu  I  is  more  than  we  can  assert  at  present.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Kanagopa  of  the  later  charters  had  a  name 
Kumaravishnu  or  Vishnugopa.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  lead, 
such  a  statement  would  be  nothing  but  a  guess,  and  it  may  be 
safei  to  leave  Vishnugopa  the  contemporary  of  Samudragupta 
unidentified  with  any  of  the  names  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Pallavas  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  for  the  present.  When  the 
Pallavas  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  established  themselves  in  the 
region  of  Tondamandalam,  their  struggles  with  Kalabhras  of 
the  south  must  have  begun,  as  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  that 
dislodged  them  from  the  territory  of  Tondamandalam.  It  is 
this  that  is  reflected  in  the  statement  that  Kumaravishnu 
retook  the  capital  from  some  enemy  undescribed,  and  that 
Buddhavarman,  one  of  the  rulers  of  this  dynasty,  won  victories 
against  the  ‘  ocean-like  army  ’  of  the  Cholas,  which  at  the  time 
could  only  mean  the  Kalabhras  established  in  the  Chola  terri¬ 
tory  ,  as  about  that  time  we  do  hear  of  a  Kalamba  ruler  by 
name  Acchyutavikranta  holding  rule  at  the  Chola  capital, 
Puhar  over  the  Chola  Rashtra,  according  to  Buddhadatta,  a 
contemporary  of  Buddhagosha.  The  establishment  of  the 
Kalabhras  in  the  Chola  country  therefore  seems  to  have  been 
a  settled  fact  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  They  were 
found  there  by  Simhavishnu  at  the  end  of  the  sixth ;  by 
Nai  asimhavarman  I  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh,  and  by  the 
Chalukyas  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  almost  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  centuries.  It  seems  to  be  these  Kalabhras  that 
come  into  view  later  on  near  Tanjore  and  Kodumbalur  as 
Muttaraiyan  chiefs  bearing  names  and  titles  very  much  like 
that  of  Acchyutavikranta.  We  come  to  the  spectacle  in  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Tanjore  chiefs  being  feudatories  of  the 
Pallavas  and  the  Kodumbalur  chiefs  those  of  the  Pandyas,  and 
fighting  against  each  other  in  consequence.  The  Kalabbra 
migration,  the  movement  of  the  Kalavar  southwards  from 
their  orignal  home,  seems  thus  to  provide  the  explanation  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  settled  order  in  the  Tamil  country  as 
portrayed  in  the  Sangam  literature  and  offers  the  explanation 
of  the  interval  of  obscurity  and  oblivion  in  Chola  rule  till  the 
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rising  of  the  later  Choias  to  power  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century. 

The  narration  of  events  above,  it  would  have  been  noted, 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  period  of  prosperity  reflected  in  the 
Sangam  literature  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  Pallavas  of 
Kanchi  into  the  region  of  Tondamandalam.  The  assumption 
is  based  on  evidence  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to  upset 
by  another  assumption  without  any  valid  evidence,  we  should 
say,  of  a  Chola  interregnum  in  the  rule  of  the  Pallavas  of 
Kanchi  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  that  Kumaravishnu  II 
had  to  retake  his  capital  from  his  enemies.  The  difficulties 
against  accepting  this  assumption  are  many  and  fundamental ; 
anything  like  a  capture  of  Kanchi  by  the  Choias  and  even  its 
retention  in  the  hands  of  the  Choias  for  some  little  time  till 
recapture  by  Kumaravishnu,  would  hardly  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  Chola  Karikala’s  capture  of  Kanchi,  because  the  Chola 
Karikala  is  associated,  in  the  Sangam  literature  so  called,  with 
a  succession  of  rulers  extending  over  three  or  four  generations, 
during  which  since  his  conquest  Kanchi  remained  a  Chola 
viceroyalty.  The  provision  of  an  interval  of  that  length  before 
Kumaravishnu  II  retook  Kanchi  would  be  on  the  face  of  it 
impossible.  Karikala  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  arts 
of  agriculture  and  civilization  into  the  bulk  of  the  region 
constituting  Tondamandalam,  and  the  viceroyality  was  held 
with  distinction  by  Chola  princes  immediately  following  him 
and  subsequently  by  an  illegitimate  scion  of  the  Chola  family, 
Tondaman-Ilarh-Tiraiyan,  before  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Pallavas  of  the  inscriptions.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  all  this  in  the  various  charters,  of  which  we  have 
information,  and  Bappa  Deva’s  civilizing  effort  in  the  region 
farther  north  seems  almost  to  indicate  an  extension  of  the  effort 
of  Karikala.  Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view  therefore,  it 
seems  impossible  to  postulate  a  Chola  interregnum  in  the 
middle  of  the  succession  of  Pallava  rulers  of  the  Sanskrit 
charters  and  the  effort  seems  to  us  futile.  We  have  almost 
fifteen  generations  of  rulers  subsequent  to  the  Samudragupta 
invasion.  Although  we  cannot  be  very  definite  about  the 
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order  of  succession  or  of  the  detailed  history  of  the  period,  the 
general  trend  seems  clear  enough  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
this  interregnum.  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  Sangam 
literature  by  itself  and  the  evidence  of  the  later  Pandya 
charters  leading  thereto,  and  they  seem  alike  to  negative  this 
possibility.  Whether  the  Sangam  actually  existed  or  no,  the 
existence  of  something  like  a  Sangam  and  of  a  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  known  as  Sangam  literature  came  to  be  an  accepted 
article  of  faith  among  the  Tamils  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  among  the  Tevaram  hymners  like  Appar 
and  Sambandar.  For  a  tradition  like  that  to  grow  and  for 
a  body  of  literature  to  get  thus  distinctly  classified,  we  do 
require  a  certain  efflux  of  time,  and  that  could  not  be  less  than 
half  a  dozen  generations  or  more,  and  thus  the  indication 
seems  to  be  that  the  period  of  the  Sangam  literature  will  have 
to  be  referred  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Pallavas 
of  the  Sanskrit  charters  into  the  region  of  Kanchi.  A  Chola 
interregnum  associated  with  the  name  of  Karikala  in  the 
generations  immediately  preceding  Kumaravishnu  II  seems 
impossible  of  justification.  The  period  of  the  Pallavas  of  the 
Sanskrit  charters  •  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  dynasty,  their 
long,  but  fairly  successful,  struggle  against  hostile  occupation 
of  the  territory  of  Tondamandalam,  probably  by  the  Kalabh- 
ras,  their  assertion  of  their  overlordship  over  the  Gangas,  and 
a  similar  recognition  of  their  overlordship  at  any  rate,  by  the 
Kadambas  after  a  struggle  ending  in  the  final  establishment  of 
the  Pallava  authority  there  till  Simhavarman,  the  father  of 
Simhavishnu  the  first  Great  Pallava,  founded  a  dynasty  of 
powerful  rulers  for  the  next  two  centuries  and  a  half,  all  require 
the  couple  of  centuries  that  are  left  between  the  invasion  of 
Samudragupta  and  the  accession  of  Simhavarman,  the  father 
of  Simhavishnu.  The  accession  of  these  powerful  rulers  to 
authority  in  this  region  is  almost  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the 
Chalukyas  into  view  in  the  region  north  of  their  territory. 

The  origin  of  the  Chalukyas  and  their  accession  to  power  in 
the  period  with  which  their  name  is  associated  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Their  habitual  hostility  to  the  Pallavas  and  the 
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constant  warfare  between  the  two  that  this  hostility  brought 
about  are  facts  recognized  all  round,  although  the  reason  for  this 
constant  hostility  has  been  far  from  clear.  The  one  is  perhaps 
to  some  extent  associated  with  the  other,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  hostility  does  not  seem  altogether  beyond  recovery.  In 
the  traditional  stories  connected  with  their  origin,  the  historians 
of  the  dynasty  or  the  heraldic  custodians  of  their  traditional 
origin  gave  them  credit  for  association  with  the  Ikshvakus  of 
Ayodhya.  Whatever  the  reason  the  association  with  Ikshvakus 
seems  to  have  been  fashionable  even  in  this  distant  south  at 
this  particular  time.  The  Chalukyas  connect  themselves  with 
the  Ikshvakus  and  some  well-known  Ikshvaku  rulers  figure  in 
Chola  genealogies  when  they  began  to  appear.  Even  before  the 
days  of  genealogies,  the  Tonflaman  ruler  of  Kanchi  is  associat¬ 
ed  with  some  of  the  Ikshvakus  in  one  of  the  Sangam  classics. 
So  the  Chalukya’s  claim  to  an  association  with  the  Ikshvakus, 
while  historically  possible  because  of  the  existence  of  Ikshvaku 
rulers  in  their  neighbourhood  in  the  Andhra  country,  still 
remains  unproved  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
invent  a  kind  of  explanation,  at  the  very  best  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  name  Chalukya.  This  defect  seems  to  make  them  an 
indigenous  dynasty  of  feudatory  rulers,  who  raised  themselves 
to  power  gradually,  and  set  themselves  up  independently.  The 
fact  of  their  obscure  origin  coupled  with  the  boar  ensign 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impossible  derivation  of  the  word 
from  Sanskrit  on  the  other,  seem  alike  to  indicate  a  southern 
origin  for  them  on  a  reasonable  basis.  Feudatory  dynasties 
placed  in  ru’e  over  the  less  hospitable  regions  of  the  Tamil 
country  went  by  the  name  generally  Vslpula  Arasar  or 
Salukku  Vsndar.  They  were  given  the  flag  of  the  boar 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  territory  over  which  they 
ruled  and  of  the  character  of  that  rule.  It  is  a  family  of 
chieftains  like  this  probably  that  ultimately  raised  themselves 
to  a  position  of  higher  dignity  that  became  the  Chalukyas 
of  a  later  period.  That  this  is  so  is  reflected  in  the  term 
sometimes  being  used  in  the  form  Salki,  used  as  a  term 
of  contempt  with  reference  to  Salki  Bhima,  who  is  spoken  of 
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as  a  disloyal  person.  These  petty  chieftains  seem  to  have 
risen  first  to  power  in  the  northern  region  of  the  Vakataka 
territory,  perhaps  in  succession  to  the  Najas,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
one  of  the  tributaries  along  with  them.  They  then  gradually 
spread  southwards,  extending  their  territory,  and  under  the 
sons  of  Pulikesan  I,  they  conquered  the  Kadambas  and  the 
Gang  as  and  so  extended  their  operations  gradually  as  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  territory  of  the  Pallavas  with  the  set 
object  of  recovering  the  southern  block  of  the  territory  under 
the  Andhras  included  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Banavasi.  It  was 
stated  already  that  the  Pallavas  probably  laid  claim  to  this  very 
territory  on  the  basis  of  a  marriage,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
the  two  powers  had  a  reason  for  perpetual  hostility  on  an  im¬ 
portant,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  vulnerable  frontier  for  both  of 
them.  Therefore  it  is  that  since  the  Chalukyas  established  their 
power  by  the  conquest  of  the  Nalas,  the  Mauryas  and  the 
Kadambas,  they  are  seen  in  the  full  tide  of  their  hostility  to  the 
Pallavas  and  this  hostility  continued,  now  the  one,  now  the 
other  getting  the  better,  till  one  of  the  dynasties,  the  Chalukyas 
vanished  from  Dakhan  politics.  That  accounts  for  the  Chalukya 
invasion  in  the  reign  of  Mahendravarman,  who  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  beat  them  back,  and  left  it  to  his  son  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country,  destroy  their  capital  and  bring  about 
an  interregnum,  which  lasted  for  thirteen  years.  This  happened 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Pulikesan  II,  and  his  son  Vikramaditya 
was  able  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  Pallavas  and  carry  the 
war  into  their  territory  by  a  flank  movement,  so  as  to  fight  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kaveri  near  Tricninopoly  against  the  Pallavas 
supported  by  all  the  Tamil  powers  this  time.  One  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  was  able  to  carry  the  war  into  Kanchi  itself,  occupied 
the  town  in  his  turn,  and,  instead  of  destroying  it,  as  the 
Pallava  Narasimhavarman  had  done  at  Vatapi,  their  capital, 
not  merely  restored,  but  even  made  a  fresh  donation  to  the 
temple,  showing  thus  distinctly  that  he  was  more  humane  in 
warfare  than  perhaps  the  Southern  power.  It  is  in  revenge 
for  this  insult  that  Naridivarman  Pallavamalla  took  the  tide  on 
the  turn  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  alliance  brought 
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about  diplomatically  between  the  Ganga  princess,  the  daughter 
of  Sri  Purusha  Muttarasa,  and  the  Pandyan  prince,  Nedum- 
Sadaiyan  Parantaka,  the  donor  of  the  Velvikudi  plates,  the 
Pallavas  led  the  combination  of  the  southern  powers,  in  which 
the  Pandyan  minister  got  distinction,  and  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  upon  the  Chalukyas  at  the  battle  of  Venbai.  Klrti- 
varman  II  was  so  thoroughly  defeated  that  the  Chalukya  power 
found  it  impossible  to  recover  from  the  defeat.  It  is  this 
again  that  was  taken  advantage, of  by  the  feudatory  Rashtrakuta 
Dantidurga,  himself,  the  son  of  a  Chalukya  princess  to  subvert 
the  Chalukya  power.  He  was  able  to  do  this  by  fortifying 
himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  great  Pallava  ruler  Nandi  to 
whom  perhaps  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  thus 
brought  about  his  own  elevation  and  the  subversion  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  early  Chajukyas.  The  battle  of  Venbai  is 
graphically  described  in  detailing  the  achievements  of  the 
dgnapati,  Maran-Kari  of  Karavandapuram  at  whose  instance 
the  grant  was  made.  Tirumangai  Alvar’s  reference  to  Rash¬ 
trakuta  Dantidurga,  under  his  title  Vairamegha,  and  the 
deferential  treatment  which  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  is  said 
to  have  accorded  to  him  finds  justification  in  this  and  the 
question  how  the  early  Chalukyas  were  ultimately  overthrown 
and  the  Rastrakutas  established  themselves  in  their  stead  is 
now  put  on  a  clear  footing. 

The  accession  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  to  the  Pallava 
throne  and  how  it  actually  happened  have  alike  remained  a 
problem  in  Pallava  history  till  recently.  The  publication  of 
some  of  the  Vaikuntha  Perumal  temple  epigraphs1  clears  the 
doubt  completely,  though  it  does  not  altogether  dispel  the 
darkness  that  surrounded  the  actual  character  of  his  accession  to 
power.  From  theepigraphs,  it  is  clear  that,  when  Paramesvara- 
varman  died,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  great  citizens 
of  the  land  had  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  suitable  successor. 
The  position  of  the  Pallavas  at  the  time  was  far  from  easy. 
After  some  futile  efforts  they  ultimately  made  up  their  minds 
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to  offer  it  to  Hiranyavarma  the  collateral  cousin  through  the 
younger  brother  of  Simhavishnu ;  but  Hiranya  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  as  an  old  man  and  offered  the  chance  to  each 
one  of  his  four  sons  in  turn.  The  three  elder  ones  refused  the 
responsibility  and  the  youngest  of  them  all,  Pallavamalla  by 
name,  or  Paramesvaravarman  Pallavamalla,  agreed  to  accept 
the  responsibility  with  an  alacrity  which  was  disconcerting  to 
the  father’s  paternal  instincts.  He  was  however  allowed  to 
succeed,  and,  when  he  reached  Kanchi,  he  was  duly  installed 
under  the  title  Nandivarman.  Hence  his  full  style  Nandi- 
varman  Pallavamalla  or  Paramesvaran  Pallavamalla  alias 
Nandivarman.  This  gives  colour  to  some  of  the  hymns  of 
Tirumangai  Alvar  which  celebrate  the  temple  as  Paramesvara- 
Vinnagaram.  It  cannot  now  be  taken  that  the  Vishnu 
temple  was  founded  by  Paramesvaravarman  II,  nor  even  by 
Paramesvaravarman  I.  It  now  becomes  quite  clear  that  the 
founder  of  this  temple  is  the  Pallava  prince  to  whom  the 
Alvar  makes  so  many  direct  references.  All  of  them  refer  to 
Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  in  his  family  name  Paramesvara¬ 
varman.  That  apart,  the  accession,  according  to  these 
records  is  a  peaceful  one  by  the  choice  of  the  people  and 
therefore  come  to  legitimately.  But  there  are  other  charters 
which  broadly  state,  as  is  recounted  in  the  following  pages, 
that  he  came  to  the  throne  as  a  result  of  fighting  and  by  an  act 
of  usurpation.  The  two  statements  it  is  possible  to  reconcile, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  them  as  irreconcilable 
alternatives.  The  facts  seem  to  have  been  these.  A  Chalukya 
invasion  seems  to  have  been  imminent,  and  the  constant  hostility 
of  this  power  on  the  northern  frontier  together  with  the  rising 
activity  of  the  Pandyas  in  the  south  made  the  position  of  the 
Pallavas  in  the  middle  one  of  extreme  anxiety.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Pallava  power  intact  meant  a  Janus-faced  fight, 
south  against  the  Pandyas  and  north  against  the  Chalukyas. 
When  Paramesvaravarman  II  died,  if  the  responsible  people 
of  the  kingdom  felt  that  the  ruler  that  succeeded  him  should 
be  a  man  of  ability  and  resource,  and  not  a  child  succeeding  a 
comparatively  inefficient  rule  of  a  father,  their  offer  of  the 
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throne  to  Hiranyavarman,  possibly  a  veteran  administrator  at 
the  time,  would  have  valid  justification  on  the  basis  of  the 
fitness  of  the  person.  The  legitimate  successor,  Chitramaya, 
or,  whoever  he  was,  may  have  been  comparatively  young  and 
weak  ;  and  even  later,  the  fight  that  could  be  put  up  in  his 
favour  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  make 
this  assumption  unwarranted.  It  was  a  useful  change  though 
the  actual  successor  happened  to  be  a  young  boy  of  twelve, 
supported  as  he  must  have  been  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
father  and  brothers,  and  other  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Those 
whose  sympathies  were  on  the  legitimist  side  would  naturally 
call  such  a  succession  an  act  of  usurpation,  while  to  those  of 
the  opposite  faction  Nandivarman’s  acceptance  of  the  office 
was  an  honourable  act  of  public  beneficence  for  the  well-being 
of  the  State.  The  thirteen  or  fourteen  epigraphs  that  have 
been  published  throw  very  important  light  upon  this  position, 
and  from  these,  what  has  hitherto  been  known  regarding  this 
succession  receives  fresh  illumination.  Nandivarman  probably 
came  to  the  throne  and  accepted  the  responsibility  that  it 
involved,  by  the  invitation  of  those  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  necessarily  setting  aside  the  legitimate  claims  of 
another  prince  of  the  family.  The  war  which  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  necessarily,  went  against  the  legitimate  prince,  but  the 
actual  achievements  of  the  general  in  behalf  of  Nandivarman 
seem  fully  to  justify  the  anxiety  of  those  who  went  out  of 
their  way  to  set  aside  the  legitimate  successor  in  favour  of 
another.  It  need  not  therefore  be  the  fault  of  Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla  that  he  ascended  the  throne,  not  an  act  of  his  own, 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  position  or  the  power  that  it 
carried  with  it.  Though  his  earlier  years  were  clouded  by  these 
wars,  he  managed  to  tide  over  these  troubles  both  by  success¬ 
ful  war  and  by  equally  successful  diplomacy,  subverting  the 
natural  enemy,  the  Chalukyas  in  the  north,  and  entering  into 
a  more  or  less  permanent  alliance  with  their  successors,  the 
Rashtrakutas  ;  on  the  south,  he  got  into  perhaps  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Pandyas,  after  a  good  deal  of  fight  with  them 
on  behalf  of  the  rulers  of  Kongu,  whose  independence  all  his 
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efforts  could  not  sustain.  When  he  died,  his  kingdom  could 
pass  down  to  his  son  without  any  difficulty  and  Pallava  rule 
continued  for  another  three  or  four  generations,  for  almost  a 
century,  without  distress. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
successors  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  and  a  controversy  has 
raged  over  the  fancied  displacement  of  the  dynasty  and  by  the 
succession  of  a  new  dynasty  called  till  recently  by  the  epi- 
graphists  (Ganga-Pallavas.)  Inscriptions  published  since  this 
hypothesis  was  put  forward  seem  entirely  to  negative  the 
position  taken  and  with  the  information  at  our  disposal  now, 
there  is  hardly  any  need  to  maintain  the  hypothesis,  whatever 
justification  it  might  have  had  in  its  origin.  Nandivarman  was 
succeeded  by  Dantivarman  his  son,  Dantivarman  by  another 
Nandivarman,  and  then  followed  Nrpatunga  in  a  regular  line 
of  succession,  all  of  them  tracing  their  descent  through  Nandi¬ 
varman  Pallavamalla.  Why  a  certain  number  of  these  should 
be  distinctly  marked  off  and  given  the  name  Ganga-Pallavas  is 
far  from  clear.  That  there  was  some  kind  of  a  family  connection 
between  the  Gangas  and  the  Pallavas  may  be  readily  admitted. 
That  is  a  connection  which  the  Pallavas  had  with  other  royal 
families  as  well,  namely,  those  of  the  Rashtrakutas  and  the 
Kadambas,  taking  the  dynasty  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla 
alone.  A  marriage  alliance  of  this  sort  need  not  give  a  new 
direction  unless  we  can  specifically  prove  that  a  scion  of  the 
Ganga  family  through  a  daughter  even,  or  through  a  Pallava 
princess  set  up  rule  in  the  territory  of  the  Pallavas.  For  this, 
we  have  absolutely  no  lead.  Comparatively  minor  changes 
in  the  titles  of  rulers  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  history,  or  of 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  rulers  simultaneously  in  the  same 
territory,  are  not  reasons  that  would  justify  a  hypothesis  as 
grave  as  this.  What  seems  actually  to  have  taken  place  is 
this.  The  Pallava-Pandya  struggle  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Pallavamalla  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  for  the  over¬ 
lordship  of  Kongu  to  begin  with.  At  some  period  of  his 
reign  that  overlordship,  if  it  was  at  any  time  exercised  by  the 
Pallavamalla  at  all,  passed  over  to  the  Pandyas.  To  fortify 
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this  position,  they  entered  into  a  marriage  alliance  with  the 
Gangas  across  the  Kongu  frontier  and  this  brought  down  upon 
them  a  great  Chalukya  invasion,  as  the  Gangas  were  perhaps 
regarded  as  Chalukya  feudatories  at  the  time.  Feudatory  or 
no,  the  Gangas  in  alliance  with  the  Pandyas  would  be  a  real 
danger  on  the  flank  of  the  Chalukya,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  they  regarded  the  Pallavas  as  their  standing  enemies. 
That  brought  on  the  battle  of  Venbai  which  had  for  its 
ultimate  result  the  subversion  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Chalukyas 
and  the  establishment,  in  their  stead,  of  the  rule  of  the 
Rashtrakutas  who  apparently  fortified  their  position  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Pallavas.  This  for  the  time  settled  the 
question  of  the  political  relationship  between  the  Gangas,  the 
Rashtrakutas  and  the  Pallavas.  Later  on  the  wars  continued 
between  the  Pandyas  and  the  Pallavas  on  the  one  side,  and 
hostility  gradually  developed  between  the  Pallavas  and  the 
Rashtrakutas  on  the  other.  The  Gangas  in  the  middle  now 
played  the  one  part,  now  the  other,  till  at  last  they  were 
ultimately  reduced  to  a  position  of  subordination  by  the 
Rashtrakutas.  This  certainly  was  one  element  of  weakness  in 
the  Pallavas.  The  Pandyas  in  consequence  were  slowly  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  and  tightened  their  hold  on  the  Pallavas,  so 
that  the  Pallava  territory  which  had  at  one  time  been  so  very 
extensive,  was  gradually  shrinking  to  one  of  comparatively 
narrow  dimensions.  The  final  victory  achieved  by  Varaguna  II 
at  Sripurambyam  near  Kumbakonam  gave  a  crushing  blow,  if 
not  the  death  blow,  to  the  Pallava  power,  in  which  one  section 
of  the  Gangas,  the  Gangas  who  held  authority  in  the  Bana 
country,  assisted  the  Pallavas.  But  the  Pallavas  still  continued 
in  a  comparatively  precarious  position.  This  precarious  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pallava  power,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  Indian 
imperial  powers,  brought  about  a  dismemberment,  which  began 
usually  with  an  independence  of  the  provinces  constituting 
the  empire  more  or  less  definite,  and  this  dismemberment  is 
what  is  in  evidence  in  our  hav'ng  a  certain  number  of  rulers  in 
the  Pallava  territory,  each  issuing  inscriptions,  almost  on  his 
own  authority  simultaneously,  when  the  power  of  the  Cholas, 
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tiewly  come  into  existence  under  Vijayalaya,  advanced  north¬ 
wards  under  his  successor  Aditya,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
crumbling  empire  of  the  Pallavas  and  annexed  the  whole  of 
their  territory  to  their  own  dominions,  thus  introducing  a  new 
overlordship,  which  was  symbolized  by  the  name  Jayamkonda- 
cholamandalam  given  to  the  Pallava  terrritory  which  till  then 
was  known  Tondamandalam.  The  existence  therefore  of 
several  Pallava  princes  marks  nothing  more  than  a  mere  stage 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  or  empire,  and  need 
not  be  regarded  as  the  establishment  of  a  separate  dynasty  of 
rulers  distinct  from  the  one  who  held  rule  from  Kanchi. 
That  seems  the  general  trend  of  Pallava  History,  which  Mr. 
Gopalan’s  work  indicates.  The  purpose  of  this  introduction 
is  merely  to  supply  a  few  gaps  in  the  narrative,  and  thus  to 
provide  the  few  links  required  for  the  continuous  story  of  the 
rise,  growth,  decay  and  the  dissolution  of  the  power  of  the 
Pallavas  of  Kanchi. 

Mr.  Gopalan  has  done  the  work  with  care  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  has  succeeded  in  providing  a  readable  account  of 
this  interesting  and  extensive  period  of  South  Indian  History, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  would  be  found  useful  by  those  interested 
in  the  subject. 

S.  KRISHNASWAMI  AIYANGAR, 

‘  Marine  Villa  ’,  Professor  of  Indian  History  and  Archeology, 
October  15,  1928.  University  of  Madras, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PALIAVAS 
OF  SOUTH  INDIA 


A.D.  200  to  900 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY, 

HISTORY  OF  PREVIOUS  RESEARCPI  AND  SOURCES 
OF  HISTORY  FOR  THE  PALLAVAS 

THE  materials  for  writing  a  history  of  the  Pallava  kings  of 
South  India  were  until  almost  recent  times  exceedingly 
scanty  and  otherwise  inadequate.  They  are  moreover  distorted 
by  erroneous  traditions  and  misleading  accounts  of  mythical 
ancestry.  A  hundred  years  ago  hardly  any  of  their  inscriptions 
on  stone  or  on  copper-plates,  of  which  we  have  such  large 
numbers  now,  were  known.  This  becomes  evident  on  a 
perusal  of  the  Mackenzie  Collection  of  MSS.  relating  to  South 
Indian  history  which,  mentioning  dozens  of  members  of  the 
Chola,  Pandya  and  other  dynasties  of  early  South  India,  do 
not  mention  a  single  name  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Pallava  dynasty  which  had  remained  the  dominant  South 
Indian  power  for  about  seven  centuries.  This  is  remarkable 
seeing  that  the  Pallavas  wielded  sovereign  authority  for 
several  centuries  in  the  Tamil  land.  Literary  tradition 
embodied  in  the  hymns  of  the  Alvars,  and  in  the  works  Nandik- 
kalambakam ,  the  Periyapuranam,  Chintamani ,  Avantisundari- 
kathosara ,  etc.,  are  far  too  scanty  for  historical  purposes  though 
they  give  a  glowing  idea  of  the  culture  of  the  Pallava  period. 

History  of  Research  on  the  Pallavas. — The  late  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  did  remarkable  'service  for  the  cause  of  South 
Indian  historical  research  by  the  publication  of  some  early 
South  Indian  inscriptions  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
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Society  1  and  in  the  Madras  Journal  ot  Literature  and  Science  2 
as  early  as  1837.  An  important  starting-point  was  made 
in  his  announcement  in  1858  that  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  Pallava  kings  were  dominant  in  South  India.  Even 
earlier  than  this,  in  1844,  he  had  discovered  that  the  monoliths 
in  the  Seven  Pagodas  were  excavated  by  Pallava  kings. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Burnell  succeeded  in  deciphering 
some  of  the  inscriptions  at  this  place  belonging  to  Pallava 
kings.  These  inscriptions  are  included  in  Capt.  Carr’s  well- 
known  collection  of  papers  on  the  Seven  Pagodas.  Another 
important  contribution  to  Pallava  history  is  the  work  of  James 
Fergusson,  History  ot  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture ,  in 
which  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  monuments  at  the 
Seven  Pagodas  he  has  attributed  them  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  a.d.  But  it  was  the  second  half  of  the  last  century 
that  saw  the  discovery  of  numerous  and  important  copper¬ 
plate  charters  and  stone  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  dynasty, 
which  for  the  first  time  opened  the  eyes  of  scholars  to  the 
historical  importance  of  this  celebrated  dynasty  of  kings, 
ruling  in  a  part  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  country.  This 
discovery  has  practically  revolutionized  the  prevalent  notions 
concerning  Pallava  history.  The  earliest  of  these  records  was 
edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  in  its 
earlier  numbers,  with  notes  and  translations.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  stone  inscriptions  of  this  dynasty 
began  to  be  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Tamil  land 
along  with  a  large  number  of  Pallava  monuments  other  than 
those  found  at  Mahabalipuram.  These  records  coupled  with  the 
inscriptions  on  the  copper-plate  charters  form  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  raw  material  for  the  reconstruction  of  Pallava  history. 
Many  of  the  records  have  been  edited,  with  great  ability 
and  learning,  by  Hultzsch,  Venkayya,  Fleet,  Kielhorn,  Krishna 
Sastri  and  others  in  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Antiquary ,  South 
bidian  Inscriptions  and  the  Epigrapliia  Indica.  The  stone 
inscriptions  and  copper-plate  records  discovered  year  after 
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year  are  noticed  in  the  Annual  Reports  l on  South  Indian 
Epigraphy  with  notes  and  comments. 

The  first  connected  account  of  the  Pallava  kings  was 
attempted  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Fleet  in 
his  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts ,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  where  he  has  exploited  for  the  first 
time  all  the  records,  inscriptions  on  stone  and  copper-plates, 
relating  to  the  Pallavas  which  were  accessible  to  him.  The 
outline  account  of  Dr.  Fleet,  though  written  so  long  ago,  still 
remains  in  its  main  aspects  authoritative  and  represents  more 
or  less  the  first  attempt  to  write  a  scientific  history  of  these 
kings.  The  next  notable  attempt  to  sketch  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Pallavas  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  V.  Venkayya 
in  the  Archceological  Annual  Survey  Report  for  1906-7 A  This 
is  a  scholarly  piece  of  research  work  on  the  subject,  and 
embodies  the  author’s  life-long  labours  in  the  field  of 
epigraphy  and  literature.  This  work  written  in  1906  takes 
into  consideration  the  inscriptions  and  copper-plates  dis¬ 
covered  since  the  days  when  Dr.  Fleet  wrote,  and  the  author’s 
researches  in  the  field  of  Tamil  literature  are  also  fully 
utilized.  In  many  respects  this  account  still  remains  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

The  next  important  work  on  the  Pallavas  is  that  of 
Prof.  G.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  published  in  1917.  In  this  work 
the  author  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  independent 
research,  and  has  propounded  several  original  and  ingenious 
theories  regarding  the  origin,  chronology,  genealogy,  art  and 
architecture  of  the  Pallavas.  The  author  has  succeeded,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  establishing  a  connection  between  the  Pallava 
kings  of  the  Prakrit  charters  and  the  members  of  the  Sanskrit 
records,  and  has  attacked  the  intricate  problem  of  their 
chronology  and  genealogy  with  critical  ability.  Many  of 
the  conclusions  are  based  on  the  author’s  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  which  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  new 
inscriptions  and  monuments  hitherto  unknown.  The  other 
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papers  and  monographs  of  the  same  author,  such  as  those  on 
‘  the  Pallava  Antiquities  ‘  Pallava-painting  form  important 
contributions  to  the  subject  and  offer  several  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  parts  of  the  subject.  His  latest  work  entitled  the 
Ancient  History  of.  the  Deccan  embodies  the  author’s  latest 
views  on  the  Pallavas,  their  origin  and  chronology. 

Among  other  writers  on  the  subject  Dr.  S.  Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar  has  published  a  valuable  account  of  ‘  The  Origin  and 
Early  History  of  the  Pallavas’  in  the  Journal of  Indian  History ,  ] 
then  published  in  Allahabad.  This  contribution  represents  the 
author’s  latest  investigations  on  this  subject,  and,  having  been 
published  in  1923  is  the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject  of  an 
authoritative  character.  A  large  number  of  papers  on  the 
inscriptions,  monuments  and  literature  of  the  period  appeared 
in  various  journals,  some  of  these  being  contributed  by  Mr. 
Gopinatha  Rao  on  ‘the  Ganga-Pallavas,’  Mr.  K.  V.  Subra- 
manya  Aiyar,  on  ‘  the  Ancient  History  of  Conjeevaram  ’  publi¬ 
shed  in  the  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine ,  ‘  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Pallava  Age  ’  by  Mr.  Rangaswami  Sarasvati  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Mythic  Society  and  the  ‘  Antiquities  of  Maha- 
balipuram  ’  by  Dr.  S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar.  Some  of  the 
historical  portions  of  the  district  manuals  contain  accounts  of 
varying  value  about  the  Pallavas,  while  more  recently  accounts 
have  also  been  published  in  Tamil,  the  most  notable  of  these 
being  that  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Srinivasa  Aiyangar,  entitled  A 
History  of  the  Pallavas. 

Sources  of  History 

Epigraphy . — Of  the  sources  of  information  for  writing  the 
history  of  the  Pallavas,  epigraphy  occupies  a  prominent  place 
compared  with  the  other  sources.  Dr.  Fleet  has  pointed  out, 

‘  We  are  ultimately  dependent  on  the  inscriptions  in  every  line 
of  Indian  research.’  This  is  especially  true  of  the  history  of  the 
Pallavas,  for  without  the  inscriptions  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  know  anything  about  these  kings  and  their  times.  We  may 
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divide  the  Pallava  inscriptions1  conveniently  into  three  classes. 
To  the  first  class  belong  records  written  entirely  in  Prakrit.  The 
second  class  of  records  comprises  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  while 
the  third  class  consists  of  those  in  Sanskrit  and  Tamil.  Of 
these,  the  records  of  the  first  class  probably  belong  to  the 
earliest  period,  as  it  is  now  recognized  that  Prakrit  was  super¬ 
seded  by  Sanskrit  about  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  while  the 
earliest  ‘  Grantha-Tamil  ’  records  of  the  Pallavas  have  been 
assigned  to  the  seventh  century.  Most  of  these  records  are  of 
a  donative  character.  Their  object  was  to  record  the  gifts  of 
lands  or  money  to  temples  or  Brahmans.  The  most  important 
portion  of  the  records  was  the  specification  of  the  details  of  the 
names  of  the  donor,  the  donee  and  the  donation  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  gift.  From  very  early  times  the  records  give  a  certain 
amount  of  genealogical  information  and  a  recital  of  events 
was  introduced  to  magnify  the  glory  and  importance  of  the 
donors.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Prakrit  charters  such  as 
those  of  Sivaskandavarman  contained  hardly  any  allusion 
to  historical  events  connected  with  the  donor.  Gradually 
however  we  find  a  change.  The  Sanskrit  charters  beginning 
from  about  the  fifth  century  not  only  enumerate  the  father 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  donor,  but  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Kuram,  Kasakkudi,  the  Velurpalayam  and  the  Bahur  plates, 
give  along  account  of  the  names  of  previous  kings  and  their 
achievements.  ‘'Thus,’  as  Fleet  says,  ‘  not  with  the  expressed 
object  of  preserving  history,  but  in  order  to  intensify  the 
importance  of  everything  connected  with  religion  and  to 
secure  grantees  in  the  possession  of  properties  conveyed  to 
them,  there  was  gradually  accumulated  almost  the  whole 
mass  of  epigraphic  records  from  which  chiefly,  the  ancient 
history  of  India  is  now  being  put  together.’2 

Stone  Inscriptions. — Stone  inscriptions  beginning  from  the 
seventh  century,  so  far  as  this  dynasty  is  concerned,  form  a 
distinct  class  by  themselves.  These  records  which  are 
fairly  abundant  for  the  later  Pallava  period  are  for  the  most 

1  Vide  Appendix  (A) . 

2  Fleet,  Bom.  Gaz.,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  62. 
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part,  donative  in  character,  though  one  or  two  of  them  such  as 
the  Vayalur  pillar  inscription  of  Rajasimha,  and  the  Panamalai 
inscription  of  the  same  king  give  a  genealogical  account. 
Some  are  short,  and  record  gifts  to  religious  or  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  and.  they  are  invariably  dated  in  the  regnal  year  of 
the  contemporary  king  without  reference  to  any  era.  They 
are  mostly  in  prose,  though  a  few  of  these  are  to  be  found 
also  in  verse  such  as  the  inscription  at  the  Pallava  rock-cut 
temple  at  Dalavanur  1  of  King  Mahendravarman  I.  The 
earliest  of  these  are  those  written  in  some  of  the  rock-cut  tem¬ 
ples  believed  to  have  been  excavated  by  Mahendravarman  I, 
such  as  the  one  at  Vallam.2  Many  of  these  rock-cut  temples 
such  as  those  at  Pallavaram,  Trichinopoly,  Mandagappattu, 
Mamandur  contain  Grantha  and  Grantha-'I  amil  inscriptions 
some  of  which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  caves  and 
have  for  their  object  the  simple  recording  of  the  excavation 
of  these  monuments.  The  copper-plate  charters  taken  along 
with  these  stone  inscriptions  furnish  valuable  information 
as  regards  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Pallava  kings. 
In  spite  of  the  serious  disadvantage  that  these  records  are 
not  dated  in  any  of  the  known  eras  but  only  in  the  regnal 
years  of  the  king,  a  careful  study  of  the  palaeography  of  these 
inscriptions  makes  it  possible  to  fix  their  age  more  or  less 
accurately.  The  facts  obtained  from  these  records,  coupled 
with  those  of  the  contemporary  kings  with  whom  the  Pallavas 
came  into  contact  enable  us  to  reconstruct  to  a  great  extent 
the  history  of  the  age  of  the  Pallavas.  The  most  important 
of  these  contemporary  records  are  those  of  the  Western- 
Gangas,  the  Western  Chalukyas,  the  Pandyas  as  well  as  the 
minor  dynasties  such  as  those  of  the  Muttaraiyan  and  the 
Bana  subordinates  of  the  later  Pallava  kings. 

Pallava  Monuments. — Side  by  side  with  the  inscriptions  we 
have  the  Pallava  monuments  themselves.  According  to  one 
set  of  scholars  whose  enthusiasm  for  their  subject  hampers 
them  from  taking  a  dispassionate  view,  the  study  of  architec- 
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rare  constitutes  an  even  more  important  instrument  for  fixing 
dates  than  the  study  cf  palaeography  and  inscriptions. 
According  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Longhurst  for  instance,  ‘  the  present 
method  of  relying  entirely  on  inscriptions  for  fixing  the  dates 
of  ancient  monuments  adopted  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  and  others  is 
open  to  objection  because  when  this  method  of  investigation 
is  employed  alone,  serious  mistakes  may  occur.  It  is 
possible  that  inscriptions  on  a  monument  may  have  been 
inscribed  long  after  it  was  erected.  In  such  cases  the 
insciiption  would  not  only  give  no  information  about  the 
original  author  of  the  monument  but  may  even  lead  us  into 
error.  Then  again  if  the  study  of  architecture  is  neglected, 
how  is  the  epigraphist  going  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
monument  that  does  not  possess  any  inscription  ?  11  This  is 
a  reply  to  the  point  of  view  of  Prof.  Hultzsch  who  in  his 
paper  on  the  ‘  Inscriptions  of  the  Seven  Pagodas  ’2  wrote  : — 
‘  The  important  question  of  the  authors  and  the  dates  of  these 
excavations  can  be  answered  only  by  a  careful  study  of  their 
inscriptions  engraved  on  them.’  Prof,  Jouveau-Dubreuil  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Longhurst,  and  attaches  greater 
importance  to  the  study  of  architecture  for  the  determination 
of  dates  than  to  that  of  the  inscriptions.  In  his  work  on  the 
Pallava  Antiquities  the  author  enters  into  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  evolution  of  the  Pallava  style  in  the  course  of  the 
Pallava  age,  and  distinguishes  various  styles  even  during 
comparatively  short  intervals  of  time. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  a  large  number  of  Pallava 
monuments  have  been  discovered  at  Mahendravadi,  Dalavanur- 
Siyamangalam,  Pallavaram,  Trichinopoly,  Kllmavilangai, 
Singavaram,  Tirukkalukkunram,  Vallam,  Mamandur,  Maiida- 
gapattu,  Melacheri,  Sittannavasal  and  Mahabalipuram.  Some 
of  these  consist  of  rock-cut  caves  and  bear  Pallava  inscriptions. 
Others  consist  of  structural  temples  such  as  the  Kailasanatha 
temple  at  Kanchlpuram  and  the  Shore  temple  at  the  Seven 


1  M.A.R.  for  1918-19,  p.  20. 

2  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  p.  2, 
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Pagodas.  Many  of  these  monuments  were  brought  into  exis¬ 
tence  by  the  Pallava  kings  and  contain  their  inscriptions.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  Rathas  of  Mahabalipuram  contain  some 
specific  references  in  the  shape  of  the  names  and  surnames  of 
some  of  the  kings.  The  most  important  of  this  class  of 
epigraphs  are  those  on  the  Dharmarajaratha  and  the 
Kailasanatha  temple  at  Mahabalipuram  and  Conjeevaram 
respectively.  These  temples  are  dedicated  to  the  Hindu 
Triad ;  while  the  cave  tempies  are  dedicated  to  Siva  or 
Vishnu,  the  presence  of  representations  of  Brahma  the  other 
member  of  the  Hindu  Triad,  forms  a  peculiar  feature 
of  these  monuments  which  distinguishes  them  from  later 
temples.  The  Adivaraha  temple  at  the  Seven  Pagodas 
contains  statues  of  the  celebrated  kings  Simbavishnu  and 
Mahendravarman  I  in  bas-relief.  Similarly  the  rock-cut 
temple  at  the  top  of  the  Trichiuopoly  rock  appears  to 
have  originally  contained  a  statue  of  Mahendravarman  I,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  inscription  discovered 
there.1  But  the  statue  is  not  to  be  found  there  now,  and  may 
have  been  destroyed  subsequently.  Recently  Mr.  Longhurst 
has  been  fortunate  in  discovering  at  Bhairavakonda  2  (Nellore 
District)  a  large  group  of  temples  attributable  to  the  Pallava 
age,  all  of  them  cut  out  of  rock  and  closely  resembling  the 
Mahendra  caves.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Pallava 
monuments  in  South  India  without  bearing  any  inscription. 
Further  study  and  research  may  help  in  establishing  their 
actual  age. 


Literature 

Next  to  inscriptions  we  might  consider  the  testimony  of 
literature  and  literary  tradition.  For  the  earliest  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Tamil  land  we  are  almost  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  class  of  Tamil  works  known  as  the  Sangam  classics 
and  attributable  to  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  age  of  the  Sangam  has  been  the  subject  of  keen 


1  5.  /.  /.,  vol.  i,  pp.  28-30. 
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discussion  among  scholars,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  it  to  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  centuries.  The  late 
Mr.  Swamikannu  Pillai  working  from  the  astronomical  details 
in  the  eleventh  Paripadal  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  in  his 
Indian  Ephemeris , 1  that  the  author  of  the  piece  must  have  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  But  the  generally  accepted  date, 
namely,  first  and  the  second  centuries  a.d.,  seems  established 
on  satisfactory  grounds,  and  the  new  dates  have  so  far  not 
been  proved  to  be  beyond  doubt  correct.  The  orthodox 
estimate  of  the  Sang  am  age  expounded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Kanakasabhai  Pillai  and  more  fully  by  Dr.  S.  Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar  has  been  followed  here. 

The  Sangam  works  although  they  mention  several  kings  and 
chieftains  in  the  Tamil  land  contain  no  mention  of  the 
Pallavas  (even  where  they  actually  describe  Kanchl),  or  of  any 
member  of  the  various  Pallava  dynasties  known  to  us  from 
inscriptions.  The  inference  seems,  therefore,  to  be  fully  justified 
that  the  Pallava  kings  reigned  after  the  age  of  these  Sangam 

works.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  silence  of 

these  works  about  the  dynasty  of  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi 
especially  as  we  learn  from  them  that  the  region  around 
Kanchl  was  ruled  over  by  Tondaman-Ilam-Tiraiyan,  one  of 
the  Chola  viceroys.  The  Sangam  works  however  mention 
a  people  known  as  the  Tondaiyar  among  others  who  are 
sometimes  considered  to  be  the  same  as,  or  closely  related  to, 
the  Pallavas.2  But  the  available  evidence  does  not  seem  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  our  identifying  the  Tondaiyar  with  the 
Pallavas  as  the  former  term  appears  to  be  a  tribal  name  like 
the  Aruvalar,  Vadavar,  etc.,  while  Pallava  looks  more 
like  a  family  name  than  that  of  a  tribe.  One  Sangam 

work  called  Peru  mbanafru  pa  dai,  written  by  Rudran- 

Kannanar  who  has  also  celebrated  the  Chola  king  Karikala 
and  his  capital  town  Kaveripattinam,  is  mainly  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  condition  of  Kanchl  during  the  rule  of 
Tondaman-Ilam-Tiraiyan  who  appears  to  have  preceded  the 

1  vol.  i,  p.  108.  2  Ind.  Ant  ,  vol.  lii,  pp.  75-80. 
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Pallava  kings  at  Kanchi  and  who,  according  to  certain 
scholars,  was  an  early  Pallava  king.  With  the  exception  of 
this  poem  the  other  pieces  in  the  Sangam  works  do  not  con¬ 
tain  any  reference  either  to  Kanchi  during  the  age  of  the 
Pallavas  or  about  the  Pallavas  themselves.  Suggestions  have 
been  put  forward  that  the  Pallavas  were  foreigners  to  the 
south,  that  the  Pallava  power  was  superimposed  upon 
the  Tamil  land,  and  that  the  Tamils  therefore  scrupulously 
omitted  to  mention  them,  and,  even  when  they  did  so, 
mentioned  them  with  contempt.  As  an  illustration  the  defini¬ 
tion  in  the  Pingalandai  which  gives  us  the  synonyms  for  the 
Pallavas,  includes  terms  such  as  Kayavar ,  Patakar  and  Nisar. 
But  against  this  it  must  be  said  that  this  reference  does  not 
apply  to  the  Pallava  kings  who  are  referred  to  in  the  Tevaram 
hymns  and  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  Vaishnava  Alvars  of 
the  eighth  century  in  terms  of  praise.1 

In  addition  to  the  references  in  the  hymns  of  the  Saiva  and 
Vaishnava  saints  about  these  kings  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
age  of  Simhavishnu  in  one  of  the  recently-discovered  Sanskrit 
works  entitled  the  Avantiswidarikathas&ra  which,  in  its 
historical  introduction,  not  only  contains  an  important 
synchronism  between  Simhavishnu  of  Kanchi,  Vishnu- 
vardhana,  the  early  Chalukya,  and  Durvinita,  the  early 
Ganga.2  This  work  also  gives  valuable  particulars  relating  to 
the  literary  history  of  the  Pallava  age  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Pallava  kings.  The  association  of  Dandin  as  well  as  Bharavi 
with  the  Pallava  court  at  Kanchi,  which  this  work  establishes, 
is  very  important  for  understanding  the  nature  of  Pallava 
culture  during  this  period.3 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  discovery  of  the  work  Matta- 
vilasa-Prahasana ,  a  burlesque  written  by  the  Pallava  king 
Mahendravarman  I,  which  depicts  vividly  the  contemporary 
life  of  religious  sects  such  as  the  Sakyabikshus  and  Kapalikas 

1  Periya-Tirumoli,  ii,  9. 

2  Special  note  by  Editor. 

3  See  the  Age  of  Bharavi  and  Dandin,  Q.J.M.S.,  vol.  xii  p  10 
and  the  Second  All  Ind.  Ori.  Conf.,  1922,  Proc.,  pp.  194,  306-7, 
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in  the  city,  and  of  which  glimpses  are  obtainable  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Alvars  and  the  Nayanmars  in  some  of  the 
Prabandha  and  the  TSvaram  hymns.  This  work  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Travancore  Government.1  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  this  play  Sri 
Mahendravikramavarman  is  identical  with  the  Pallava  king 
Mahendravarman  known,  from  inscriptions  and  copper-plates, 
to  have  reigned  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century. 
A  recently-discovered  panel  in  the  Adivaraha  temple  in  the 
Seven  Pagodas  represents  him  with  his  two  queens,  their 
identity  being  placed  beyond  question  by  the  inscriptions  over 
the  reliefs.2 3  Some  of  his  titles  such  as  Avanibhajcma ,  Guna- 
bkara ,  Satrumalla,  Mattavilasa,  found  in  the  various  cave 
temples  excavated  by  him,  occur  in  the  course  of  the  play. 
Detailed  reference  will  be  made  to  the  work  in  the  section 
on  the  literature  of  the  Pallava  age. 

Among  literary  works  that  throw  light  upon  the  Pallava  age 
in  Tamil,  Nandikkalambakam  deserves  prominent  mention. 
This  work  which  consists  of  about  a  hundred  and  odd  verses  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  exploits  of  Nandivarman  III, 
whose  death  the  author  laments  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
A  number  of  verses  in  the  poem  describe  the  martial  exploits 
of  this  sovereign,  his  patronage  of  letters,  his  capital  cities, 
the  extent  of  territory,  and  other  particulars  which  together 
give  a  detailed  record  of  his  reign.  The  author  is  regarded 
by  tradition  as  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  king 
himself  although  this  is  considered  doubtful.  The  work  has 
been  for  a  long  time  out  of  print  and  is  noticed  in  some  detail 
in  the  section  dealing  with  literature  of  the  Pallava  age. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Digambara  Jaina  work  called 
Lokavibhaga 3  discovered  and  noticed  by  R.  Narasimha- 
charya  till  recently  Director  of  the  Mysore  Archaeological 
Department.  It  furnishes  us  with  an  important  chronological 
datum  from  which  the  initial  year  of  one  of  the  early  Palla\  a 

1  Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series,  No.  LV. 

2  Special  note  by  Editor. 

3  Mys.  Archl.  Rep.  tor  1909-10,  p.  45, 
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kings  Simhavarman  may  be  fixed.  The  work  consists  of 
eleven  prakaranas ,  the  last  being  mokshabhaga.  The  opening 
verse  is  in  praise  of  Jinesvara.  The  second  verse  gives, 
kshetra ,  kala ,  tirtha ,  pramcina-purusha  and  their  charita  as  the 
five  divisions  of  a  pitrana ;  and  in  the  third  verse  the  author 
begins  his  subject,  namely,  the  description  of  the  world.  All 
the  MSS.  of  this  work  contain  four  stanzas  which  are  important 
to  Pallava  chronology.  The  first  stanza  tells  us  that  the  science 
was  first  taught  by  Vardhamana  to  Sudharma  and  others,  that 
it  was  handed  down  in  succession  through  a  series  of 
teachers,  and  that  it  was  translated  into  Sanskrit  by  Rishi 
Simhasuri.  The  second  stanza  says  that  at  a  particular  period, 
corresponding  to  certain  planetary  positions,  Sarvanandi  copied 
the  work  in  the  village  named  Patalika  of  the  Panarashtra. 
The  third  stanza  gives  us  Saka  380,  corresponding  to  the 
twenty-second  regnal  year  of  Simhavarman,  king  of  Kanchi,  as 
the  year  in  which  the  work  was  completed.  The  fourth  stanza 
informs  us  that  the  work  consists  of  1536  a?iushtnb  slokas. 
Saka  380  is  apparently  the  year  in  which  the  copying  work  was 
completed  by  Sarvanandi,  and  the  author  of  the  work 
Simhasuri  probably  flourished  at  an  earlier  period.  Calculation 
shows  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  correctness  of 
the  date.  Patalika,  the  village  in  which  Sarvanandi  copied 
the  work,  is  identical  with  Patalipura  in  South  Arcot 
District  at  which,  according  to  the  Periyapuranam ,  there  was  a 
large  Jaina  monastery  in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  we  have  the  account  given  about 
the  Tamil  land,  and  the  city  of  Kanchi  in  particular,  by  the 
celebrated  Chinese  pilgrim  and  the  Master  of  the  Law,  Hiuen 
Tsang.  wnose  work  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  contemporary 
account  The  pilgrim  appears  to  have  visited  Kanchi  about 
a.d.  640.  The  city  having  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  seat 
of  Buddhistic  learning  and  the  city  of  birth  of  the  celebrated 
Dharmapala  who  preceded  Silabhadra  at  the  Nalanda  University, 
the  pilgrim  spent  a  considerable  time  in  it.  Although  he  does 
not  mention  anything  about  the  contemporary  king  or  court, 
he  has  given  an  account  of  his  impressions  relating  to  the 
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character  of  the  people,  soil,  climate,  temples  and  the  state  of 
Buddhism  in  the  city. 

To  these  sources  must  be  added  the  Mahavaibsa ,  the  Ceylon 
Chronicle  written  in  Pali  and  giving  the  earliest  known  account 
of  the  kings  of  the  island.  This  work  is  particularly  useful  for 
settling  the  chronology  of  early  South  Indian  history  as  it 
describes  the  relations  and  the  contact  that  existed  between 
the  kings  of  Ceylon  and  those  who  ruled  in  the  Tamil  land. 
So  far  as  the  Pallavas  are  concerned  we  find  that  in  the  days 
of  Narasimhavarman  I  as  well  as  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Pallava  empire  invasions  of  the  island  were  undertaken  by 
Paliava  kings  either  on  behalf  of  the  ruling  sovereign  or 
actuated  by  love  of  conquest  merely.  Chapter  47  of  this  work 
is  particularly  interesting  as  it  gives  a  glimpse  into  Pallava 
oversea  enterprise  in  early  times. 

Next  comes  tradition,  living  tradition,  about  the  Pallavas 
and  their  age.  It  is  surprising  that  the  memory  of  the 
Pallava  kings,  although  perpetuated  in  the  names  given  after 
them  to  dozens  of  temples  such  as  Paramesvaravinnagaram, 
Rajasimhesvara,  Kshatriyasimhapallavesvara,  Satrumalles- 
varalaya,  Mahendravishnugrha  and  to  many  places,  has  been 
forgotten  and  their  good  work  lost  sight  of.  Names  of  places 
such  as  Pallavaram,  Pallavanichharam,  Nandipuravinnagaram, 
Paramesvaramangalam,  Mahendramangalam,  Mahendravadi, 
Mahamallapuram  clearly  indicate  that  these  were  either 
founded  or  named  after  the  kings  bearing  these  names 
in  the  Pallava  dynasty.  In  view  of  all  this  it  is  surprising 
that  the  memory  of  the  dynasty  has  not  survived  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  living  tradition.  The  Mackenzie 
Manuscripts  collected  about  a  century  ago  by  the  indefati¬ 
gable  Surveyor-General,  Col.  Colin  Mackenzie,  although  con¬ 
taining  many  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  the  Pandyas, 
Cholas,  Gangas,  Mahrattas  and  others  do  not  contain  any 
account  relating  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Pallavas.  But  some 
of  the  accounts  professing  to  give  the  Ancient  History  of 
Tondamandalam  and  the  exploits  of  Adondaichakravarti  seem 
to  preserve  a  distant  reminiscence  of  what  the  people  of  the 
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early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  believed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  condition  of  Tondatnandalam,  by  which  name  the 
region  immediately  around  Kanchlpuram  was  known.  This 
class  of  traditional  accounts  preserved  in  the  Mackenzie 
collection  appears  to  depict  the  condition  of  Tondamandalam 
prior  to  the  days  of  Pallava  advent.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
the  account  of  Tondaman-chakravarti,  relate  to  the  conquest 
of  the  region  from  a  rude  and  uncivilized  tribe  known  as  the 
Kurumbas  and  to  the  introduction  of  civilization  by  Adondai- 
chola.  There  seems  to  be  warrant  for  presuming  that  this 
person  was  no  other  than  Tondaman-Ilam-Tiraiyan  who  is 
immortalized  in  the  Perumbayiarvupadai  by  Rudran-Kannanar. 
If  so  the  Mackenzie  collections  may  be  taken  as  lending  support 
to  the  view  that  the  region  of  the  Pallavas  was  under  Chola 
occupation  before  the  Pallavas  came  from  the  north.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Pallava  conquest  of  the  Chola 
region  was  brought  about  are  not  known. 


CHAPTER  II 


THEORIES  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
PALLAVAS:  PRE-PALLAVA  HISTORY  OF 
KANCHIPURA 

HpHE  age  of  the  Pallavas  in  South  India  may  be  taken  to 
A  extend  roughly  from  the  third  century  a.d.  to  the  end 
of  the  ninth.  Many  facts  connected  with  their  origin  and 
early  history  are,  in  the  existing  state  of  historical  research, 
uncertain.  Their  chronology  is  yet  in  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  genealogical  order  of  succession,  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  abundance  of  copper-plate  characters,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  been  finally  settled.  The  question  of  their 
origin  has  baffled  investigators,  European  and  Indian  alike. 
Ingenious  suggestions  and  theories  have  been  offered  for  the 
solution  of  this  enigma  by  various  scholars  who  occupied 
themselves  with  this  work. 

Various  Theories 

The  theory  that  held  the  field  until  recently,  almost 
undisputed,  is  known  as  the  Persian  or  Parthian  origin  of  the 
Pallavas,  and  was  adopted  by  the  late  Vincent  Smith  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Early  History  of  India. 1  According  to  the 
late  Mr.  Venkayya,  who  developed  this  theory  elaborately  : — 

‘  The  Pallavas  .  .  .  may,  until  their  origin  is  satisfactorily 
established  by  indisputable  evidence,  be  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Pahlavas,  Palhavas,  and  the  Pahnavas  of  the 
Puranas.  This  identification  is  based  on  etymological  grounds 
and  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Palhavas  formed  a  distinct 
element  in  the  population  of  Western  India  early  in  the 
second  century.  Their  movement  from  Western  India  to  the 


1  E.H.I.  (1904),  p  348, 
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East  Coast  is  not  only  possible  but  rendered  likely  by  known 
historical  facts.’1 

This  theory,  however  fascinating  to  the  imagination,  rests 
altogether  on  the  superficial  verbal  resemblance  of  the  words 
Pahlava  and  Pallava.2  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  as 
Mr.  Venkayya  himself  admits,  that  the  Pahlavas  of  the  west 
coast  moved  into  the  east  anytime  during  the  second  century 
a.d.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  reference  or  reminiscence 
whatever  in  the  large  numbers  of  Pallava  copper-plate  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  any  such  migration.  Mr.  Venkayya  presumes  that 
it  was  the  war  of  the  Western  Satrap  Rudradaman,  a.d. 
150,  with  the  Andhra  king  Gautamlputra-Satakarni  and  his 
successor,  that  probably  brought  about  in  some  manner,  now 
unknown,  the  eastward  movement  of  the  Pahlavas  in  his 
service.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  minister  of  Rudradaman  is 
called  Suvisaka  and  described  in  the  Junagadh  inscription  as  a 
Pahlava.  But  no  evidence  of  a  positive  character  is  available 
to  connect  him  or  his  descendants  with  the  Pallava  kings  of 
Southern  India.  For  one  thing  this  Pahlava  minister  of 
Rudradaman  was  not  a  ruling  king.  He  is  not  moreover 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  ancestral  genealogical  lists  of  the 
Pallava  kings.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Early  History  of 
India  Vincent  Smith  gave  up  this  theory  of  Pahlava  origin 
which  he  had  adopted  in  the  earlier  edition  of  Early  History  of 
India,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Pallavas 
were  a  tribe,  clan,  or  caste  which  was  formed  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  possibly  in  the  Vengi  country.3 
Mr.  Venkayya’s  objection  against  this  view  of  indigenous 
origin  of  Pallavas  is  the  apparent  improbability  of  two  tribes, 
the  Pahlava  in  Western  India  and  the  Pallava  in  the  delta 
of  the  Godavari,  bearing  the  same  name.  Some  of  his  other 
arguments  against  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  Pallavas  are 

1  A.S.R.,  1906-7,  p.  221. 

2  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that  in  Sanskrit  orthography  Pahlava  with 
a  h  can  never  be  confounded  with  the  word  Pallava.  In  the  Puranas,  as 
well  as  in  Persian  and  even  in  Prakrit  the  h  is  distinct.  The  two 'words 
appear  to  indicate  two  distinct  people. 

3  V.  A.  Smith,  E.H.I,  (1908  ed.),  p.  423. 
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ingenious  and  may  be  stated  here.  One  is  that  the  Pallavas 
never  refer  to  themselves  in  their  records  as  belonging  either 
to  lunar  or  solar  race  like  other  dynasties  of  South  India  such 
as  the  Cholas,  Pandyas,  Chalukyas,  etc.  Another  is  that  none 
of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Puranas  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Pallava  genealogy  such  as  Manu,  Sibi,  Ikshvaku,  etc.  All  these 
facts  according  to  him,  raise  a  presumption  that  the  Pallavas 
of  Southern  India  were  not  an  indigenous  tribe  in  the  sense 
that  the  Cholas,  the  Pandyas  and  the  Cheras  were.1 

Views  of  L.  Rice. — This  view  of  foreign  origin  was  also  shared 
by  L.  Rice.  In  his  Mysore  and  Coorg  from.  Inscriptions  he  points 
out  that  the  Pallava  kings  of  South  India  were  identical  with 
the  Pahlavas  who,  with  the  Yavanas  and  Sakas,  were  destroy¬ 
ed  by  Gautamiputra-Satakarni  and  that  the  word  Pahlava 
is  a  Prakrit  form  of  Parthava  meaning  Parthian,  especially 
the  Arsacidan  Parthians.2  As  we  have  already  pointed  out 
this  conjecture  that  the  Pallavas  of  the  south  are  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Pahlavas  of  the  west  and  ultimately  with  the 
Parthians  and  the  Persians  is  based  entirely  on  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  words  Pahlava  and  Pallava,  whereas  everything 
known  about  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  south,  inscriptions, 
traditions  and  monuments  indicate  that  they  were  a  peninsular 
race  ;  they  are  probably  identical  with  the  class  of  people 
described  as  Tondaiyar  in  Tamil  literature  and  also  familiar 
as  Kadavas  or  foresters.  Vincent  Smith  totally  rejected  this 
theory  of  foreign  origin  in  the  fihird  edition  of  his  Early 
History  of  India,  and  has  expressed  his  conclusion  on  the  subject 
in  the  following  terms  :  — 

‘  The  name  Pallava  resembles  Pahlava  so  closely  that 
most  writers  have  been  disposed  to  favour  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Pallavas  and  the  Pahlavas  were  identical,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  southern  Pallava  dynasty  of  Kancln  should  be 
considered  as  ultimately  of  Persian  origin.  But  recent 
research  has  failed  to  adduce  any  historical  facts  in  support  of 


1  A.S.R.,  1906-7,  p.  219,  foot-note. 

2  Mysore  and  Coorg  from  Inscriptions,  p.  53. 
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that  notion,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Pallavas  were  an 
indigenous  tribe,  clan,  or  caste.’1 

One  important  piece  of  evidence  among  others  2  which 
strongly  militates  against  this  theory  of  the  foreign  origin  is 
that  furnished  by  the  poet  Rajasekhara,  the  great  critic,  in  his 
account  of  the  geographical  division  of  the  people  of  his  times. 

This  is  brought  out  in  full  relief  by  Dr.  S.  Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Pallavas,  wherein  discussing 
the  origin  of  the  Pallavas  he  observes  as  follows  : — 

Rajasekhara  on  the  Pallavas. — ‘  The  words  “  Pahlava  ”  and 
“  Pallava  ”  are  philologically  one,  but  we  have  good  authority 
for  taking  it  that  the  two  terms  refer  historically  to  different 
peoples,  thereby  illustrating  that  the  partition  that  separates 
philology  from  history  is  not  always  very  thin.  The  poet 
Rajasekhara  lived  in  the  courts  of  the  Gurjara  sovereigns 
Mahendrapala  and  Mahipala  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  centuries  a. d.  just  the  period 
when  the  Pallavas  were  passing  out  of  existence  as  the 
dominant  South  Indian  power.  He  is  the  author  of  a  geogra¬ 
phical  work  named  Bhuvanakosa  to  which  he  actually  refers 
for  further  information  in  ch.  xvii  of  his  KavyamlmUriisa. 
In  this  work  he  makes  a  division  of  India  into  five,  and  allots 
to  each  division,  the  peoples,  towns  and  rivers  that  belonged 
to  it.  In  that  section  he  allots  the  Pallavas  to  the  southern 
division,  or  Dakshinapatha,  lying  beyond  Mahishmati,  while 
the  Pahlavas  he  allots  to  the  division  Uttarapatha  lying  beyond 
Prithudaka.3  This  last  name  the  “  great  water  ”  probably 
stands  for  the  Indus,  and  the  people  Pahlava  are  found 
associated  with  the  Huns*  Kambhoja,  Bahlika,  etc.  In  the 
estimation,  therefore,  of  Rajasekhara  who  seems  a  much 
travelled  man,  and  has  really  much  interesting  information  to 
give  of  different  parts  of  India  in  respect  at  any  rate  of  the 
cultivation  of  Sanskrit  learning,  the  Pahlavas  and  the  Pallavas 
were  distinct  peoples,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  south  and 
the  other  to  the  frontier  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus. 
Rajasekhara,  no  doubt  is  a  late  authority,  but  undoubtedly 


1  E.  H.  1.  (third  edition),  p.  469. 

2  Cf.  C.  V.  Vaidya’s  views,  Medieval  Hindu  India ,  vol.  i,  p.  280. 

3  This  has  been  since  satisfactorily  identified  with  Pehoa  in  the 
Panipet  District,  and  this  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  details  given  in 
Rajagekhara.— Ed. 
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gives  expression  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  time  in 
regard  to  these  two  peoples.’1 

Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil' s  Views. — The  view  held  by  Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil  is  only  slightly  different.  Although  he  does 
not  go  the  whole  extent  of  advocating  the  theory  of  a  Parthian 
origin  of  the  Pallavas  he  is  inclined  to  connect  the  early  Pallava 
kings  of  Conjeevaram  with  the  Pahlavas  of  Western  India.  We 
read  for  instance  in  his  chapter  on  the  Pallavas  in  his  latest 
work,  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Deccan. 

‘  Up  to  the  present  day  we  have  not  found  any  document 
which  proves  a  Parthian  invasion  of  Southern  India.  We  may 
say  that  this  theory  makes  the  Pallava  mystery  still  more 
mysterious.’2 

According  to  him  the  Pallavas  were  alien  to  South  India  and 
the  early  members  of  this  dynasty  were  not  kings.  They 
were  neighbours  of  the  Nagas  and  Chutu-Nagas  in  the  days  of 
Rudradaman  in  the  second  century.  The  first  Pallava  king 
inherited  the  throne  of  Kanchi  on  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
Naga  chief  by  name  Sivaskanda-Naga.  On  pages  55-56  he 
elaborates  this  view  and  establishes  a  connection  between  the 
Pahlavas  of  the  west  coast  with  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi.  On 
page  55  of  this  work  he  says  : — 

‘  .  .  .  .  We  learn  from  the  Girnar  inscription  that  Suvi- 
saka  who  was  the  minister  of  Rudradaman  in  a.d.  150  was  a 
Pahlava.’3 

Thus  the  word  which  was  written  Palhava  in  a.d.  78  was 
written  Pahlava  in  a.d.  150  and  we  note  when  we  see  the 
Girnar  inscription,  that  the  compound  letter  1  hla  ’,  resembles 
the  double  ‘  11  ’.  Besides  in  Mayidavolu  plates  written  in 
Prakrit  this  question  of  letters  has  been  solved  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  they  wrote  Palava.  This  can  correspond  to 
Pallava  for  in  Prakrit  the  consonants  are  not  doubled.  In  the 
Hirahadagalli  plates  it  is  written  as  Pallava  though  they  are 
also  in  Prakrit.  Later  on  when  the  documents  were  written 
in  Sanskrit  the  word  Pallava  would  be  understood  to  mean 
‘  sprout  ’. 

1  J.  I.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25-26. 

2  Ancient  History  of  the  Deccan ,  p  47. 

3  Junagadh  Insc.,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  viii,  p.  37,  plate  line  19. 
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From  all  this  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn : — 

‘  The  identity  of  names  leads  us  to  think  that  the  ancient 
kings  of  Kanchi  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  minister 
of  Rudradaman.  He  lived  in  a.d.  150  and  we  know  Pallava 
kings  of  Kanchi  reigning  about  a.d.  225.  ’ 

Objections  to  the  Theory. — This  theory  which  connects  the 
Pallavas  of  Kanchi  with  the  Pahlavas  of  the  west  coast  pre¬ 
sents  difficulties,  some  of  which  have  already  been  pointed  out 
before.  In  the  first  place  it  was  seen  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  an  eastward  movement  of  the  Pahlavas.  There 
is  moreover  no  evidence  of  a  Pahlava  prince  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  Naga  chief  on  which  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil 
relies  for  his  theory  of  the  attainment  of  political  sovereignty 
by  the  Pahlavas.  The  Velurpalayam  plates  which  mention  a 
Naga  alliance  1  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  first  Pallava  king 
who  so  attained  power.  In  this  record  which  belongs  to 
the  ninth  century,  he  is  called  Vlrakurcha  and  not  Sivaskanda. 
Then  again  this  record  mentions  many  earlier  kings  such  as 
Asokavarman  who  ruled  before  the  days  of  Vlrakurcha  a  fact 
which  militates  strongly  against  the  view  of  Prof.  Jouveau- 
Dubreuil.  The  theory  does  not  explain  why  they  came  to  be 
called  Pallavas.  It  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  existence 
of  a  people  known  as  Tondaiyar,  synonymous  with  the  Sanskrit 
Pallava.  Moreover  early  Tamil  literature  does  not  support 
the  view  that  the  Pallavas  originally  emigrated  from  Surashtra. 
Finally  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of  the  numerous  charters  of 
the  Pallava  kings  and  other  contemporary  kings  in  South 
India  of  Suvisaka  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Pallava  kings 
who  lived  in  Rudradaman’s  court.  If  he  was  really  connected 
with  the  Pallava  family  of  Kanchi  how  is  it  that  he  does  not 
figure  even  in  one  of  the  lists  of  their  ancestors  contained 
in  the  Pallava  records  ?  It  is  not  again  definitely  known  whether 
the  authority  of  Sivaskandanaga  extended  as  far  south  as 
Tondaiman^alam.  No  inscription  or  copper-plate  of  this  chief 
or  others  have  been  found  proving  that  his  authority  extended 


1  S.I.I.,  vol ,  ii,  Part  5,  p.  510,  verse  6. 
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in  this  region.  These  considerations  make  us  hesitate  to 
accept  the  theory  of  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  that  the  kings  of 
Conjeeveram  were  descended  from  the  Pahlavas  of  Rudra- 
daman’s  time,  and  that  the  first  Pallava  king  obtained  the 
throne  of  Kanchi  by  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  Nagas. 

Yet  another  View. — Mr.  Rasanayagam  who  does  not  agree 
with  the  views  and  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Professor 
seeks  to  find  the  home  of  Pallavas  in  the  south  in  the  region 
known  as  Manipallavam  to  the  eariy  Tamils.1  According  to 
him  Killi’s  son  Ilam  Tiraiyan  through  the  Naga  princess  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  early  Tamil  work  Manimekhalai  was  really  the  first 
Pallava  king.  In  this  work  he  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Killi  by  Pilivalai,  a  daughter  of  Valaivanan,  the  Naga  king  of 
Manipallavam.  He  was  lost  in  a  ship-wreck  and  was  found 
washed  ashore  with  a  coil  round  his  ankle  of  a  twig  of  the 
Tonclai-creeper  ( Caphallandra  Indica ).  Hence  his  name  Tonda- 
man-Ilam-Tiraiyan.  Ilam-Tiraiyan  was  therefore  the  first  to 
become  an  independent  king  and  progenitor  of  the  Pallava 
dynasty.  His  period  is  fixed  as  the  third  quarter  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  The  dynasty  was  called  the  Pallava  designated 
after  the  mother’s  native  place  Manipallavam.  The  titles, 
such  as  Ankura,  and  Pottaraiyan  which  were  assumed  by  Pal¬ 
lava  kings  are  synonymous  with  the  word  Pallava  and  remind 
us  of  the  origin  of  the  name  from  Manipallavam. 

Consideration  of  the  Theory. — According  to  this  theory  the 
Pallavas  were  of  Chola-Naga  origin  and  were  indigenous  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Western  India,  Persia,  the  Chutu-Nagas, 
Suvisaka  and  others.  But  there  are  certain  difficulties  in 
accepting  this  view  as  correct.  The  earliest  members  of  the 
Pallava  family  that  we  know  from  copper-plate  inscriptions  do 
not  include  either  Tondaman-Ilam-Tiraiyan  or  any  member  of 
the  Chola-Naga  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  describe 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Bharadvaja-gotra  and  as  the 
performers  of  Asvamedha,  Vajapeya  and  other  sacrifices. 


1  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  lii,  pp.  75-80. 
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Moreover  they  addressed  their  charters  invariably  in  Prakrit 
and  Sanskrit,  and  never  in  the  Tamil  language.  Such  of  the 
charters  that  contain  any  allusion  to  the  Naga  marriage 
mention  neither  a  Chola  ancestry  nor  Manipallavam  their 
alleged  original  home.  Their  records  on  the  contrary  show 
that  they  are  different  from  the  southern  Tamil  rulers,  and 
hailed  from  the  north  as  representatives  of  Aryan  or  Sanskrit 
culture.  The  hostile  relationship  of  the  early  Pallavas  with 
the  early  Tamil  rulers,  one  of  the  Pallava  kings  being  called 
the  ‘  submarine-fire  to  the  oceanlike  army  of  the  Cholas,’  1 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  this  Chola-Naga  origin  of  the  Pallava 
dynasty.  For  these  reasons  it  looks  as  if  that  Tondaman- 
Ilam-Tiraiyan  had  no  connection  with  the  Pallava  family  of 
Kanchlpura  known  to  us  from  charters,  and  probably 
was  a  Tiraiyar-chief  2  who  preceded  the  Pallavas  and  was  a 
subordinate  of  the  contemporary  Chola  ruler  in  the  second 
century  a.d. 

Other  Views. — A  more  or  less  similar  view  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  M.  S.  Ramaswami  Aiyangar  in  his  recent  work  Studies  in 
South  Indian  Jainism .3  According  to  him  the  early  Pallavas, 
especially  those  kings  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  were  called 
Tiraiyar  only  and  not  as  Pallavas.  In  support  of  this  view  he 
mentions  the  reference  4  to  Vishnugopa  in  Samudragupta’s 


1  vol.  ii,  Part  5,  p.  510. 

z  He  is  actually  described  as  given  the  name  of  Tiraiyan  because  he 
was  brought  over  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This  seems  but  a  learned 
attempt  at  explaining  an  obscure  folk-name  Tiraiyar.— Ed. 

3  Studies  in  South  Indian  Jainism,  p.  143. 

4  ‘  The  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  of  Samudragupta  merely  speaks 
of  Vishnugopa  as  the  ruler  of  Kanchl.  The  name  Pallava  does  not 
occur  there.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  the 
word  Pallava  was  little  used  by  them.  ...  In  Sangam  literature  the 
rulers  of  Kanchl  are  spoken  of  as  Tiraiyan  and  Tondaiman.  .  .  .  Vishnu¬ 
gopa,  who  was  ruling  Kanchl  at  the  time  of  Samudragupta’s  invasion 
must  therefore  be  a  Tiraiyan. 

‘  ‘  The  Tondamandalapattayam  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Tiraiyar.  This  has  been  noted  by  Kanakasabhai  Pillai 
in  his  book,  Tamils  1800  Years  Ago.  As  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
Tiraiyar  we  have  Pallava  Piraiyar  showing  thereby  the  connection 
between  Pallavar  with  Tiraiyar.  It  is  ^therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  Pallavas  were  known  to  the  early  Sangam  literature  by  their  group 
name  of  Tiraiyar  but  as  their  power  and  influence  increased  in  the  land 
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Allahabad  pillar  inscription  as  king  of  Kanchf  only  (. Kahcheyaka 
Vishnugopa)  and  not  as  the  king  of  the  Pallavas. 

This  explains  according  to  him  that  in  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
the  word  Pallava  was  little  used  by  them.  Another  ingenious 
suggestion  made  on  similar  lines  is  that  of  Mr.  Swaminatha 
Aiyar,  based  upon  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  words 
Tiraiya,  Draya  and  Darya  in  Persian.  ‘  Draya  ’  and  ‘  Darya  ’ 
according  to  this  writer  mean  the  sea  in  Persian,  and  Tiraiyar 
is  apparently  a  Persian-derived  name  meaning  seamen.  He 
would  thus  ascribe  to  the  Tiraiyar  a  Persian  or  Pahlava  origin. 
As  the  fact  seems  to  accord  with  the  Persian  origin  of  the 
Pallavas  held  by  certain  scholars  it  was  thought  by  the  author  as 
giving  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  But  as 
was  already  stated,  the  Persian  origin  of  the  Pallavas  rests  on 
the  doubtful  philological  resemblance  of  words  to  which  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Tiraiya  and  Draya  are  now  sought  to  be  added.  Apart 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  words,  is  there  anything  positive 
which  supports  the  identification  of  these  different  people 
Tiraiyar  and  the  Pallavas  ?  The  evidence  at  our  disposal  on 
the  other  hand  is  wholly  against  it,  and  in  the  existing  state  of 
research  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  identification  as  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Pallava  kings  of  the  copper-plate  charters  must 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  different  from  the  Tiraiyar,  and  the 
early  members  of  the  family  such  as  Sivaskandavarman,  Budha- 
varman,  etc.,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  kings  and  chiefs 
known  as  Tiraiyan  and  Ilam-Tiraiyan  figuring  in  early  Tamil 
literature.  Another  consideration  which  militates  strongly 


their  branch  name  Pallava- Tiraiyar  assumed  greater  importance.  Hence 
the  absence  of  the  word  Pallava  in  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  century 
literature  and  the  greater  frequency  with  which  this  name  occurs  in  such 
works  as  Nandikkalambakam .  ” 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Tiraiyar  of  the  early  Tamil 
literature  were  the  same  as  the  Pallavas,  and  the  testimony  of 
Tondamandalapattayam  is  invalidated  as  the  work  is  only  a  work  of 
comparatively  modern  times.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  in  the  fourth 
century  the  word  Pallava  was  l-ittle  used  by  them.  In  the  copper-plate 
charters  of  the  fourth  century  as  well  as  the  following  centuries  they  are 
called  only  as  Pallavas  and  never  as  Tiraiyan.  If  Vishnugopa  was  a 
Tiraiyan  it  is  strange  that  he  is  not  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Allahabad 
pillar  inscription.’ 
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against  the  identification  of  the  Tiraiyar  chiefs  and  the  Pallava 
kings  is  the  attitude  of  these  kings  towards  Tamil  literature 
and  poets.  While  we  find,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Tiraiyar  like 
Tondaman-Ilafh-Tiraiyan  not  only  encouraged  and  fostered 
Tamil  poets  but  are  actually  reputed  to  have  been  poets  them¬ 
selves.  We  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  early  Pallavas  were 
similarly  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  Tamil.  That 
Tondaman-Ilarh-Tiraiyan  was  himself  a  poet  is  evident  from 
Ptcrananuru  185,  and  verses  94,  96  and  106  of  Narrinai .  The 
explanation  is  that  the  Pallavas  were  essentially  a  northern 
rather  than  a  Tamilian  race,  steeped  in  Aryan  or  Brahmanic 
culture  which  through  their  encouragement  took  the  leading 
place  in  the  Tamil  country.  They  were  aliens  to  the  Tamil  land 
in  this  sense  that  their  culture  and  outlook  were  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  Tamils,  and  hence  did  not  give  themselves  to 
actively  patronizing  Tamil  literature  like  the  Tamil  kings  of 
the  south.  Throughout  their  history  we  find  them  almost 
exclusively  encouraging  Sanskrit  culture  and  literature.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Alvars  and  Adiyars  and  the  author  of 
Nandikkalambakam ,  no  Tamil  poet  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  Pallavas.  On  the  other  hand,  Sanskrit 
was  actively  fostered  at  the  Pallava  court,  and  a  number  of 
Sanskrit  poets  found  hospitable  reception  in  the  Pallava  court 
such  as  Bharavi,  Dandin,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  kings  them¬ 
selves  were  noteworthy  writers  in  Sanskrit.1  When  all  these 
considerations  are  taken  into  account  it  becomes  difficult  to 
sustain  the  identity  of  the  Tiraiyar  chiefs  with  the  Pallava 
kings. 

Kurumba-Pallava  identification. — Certain  writers  are  inclined 
to  consider  that  the  Pallavas  were  the  same  as  the  people 
described  as  Kurumbar  figuring  in  some  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Mackenzie  manuscripts.  As  regards  these  people  there 


1  It  has  to  be  noted  in  this  context  that  Kanchl  was  famous  as  a  centre 
of  Sanskrit  learning  and  was  noted  as  ‘  a  Ghatikd  of  the  Brahmans  ’  in 
the  Velurpalayam  Plates.  It  was  a  notable  centre  of  Sanskrit  learning 
when  the  Kadambas  were  coming  into  the  view  of  history  as  in  the  story 
of  Mayura  Sarman. — Ed. 
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is  a  great  deal  of  vague  and  misleading  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
most  writers.  Who  are  the  Kurumbas  ?  According  to  one  of 
the  Tamil  Nigantus 1  certain  hill  chiefs  known  as  Kurunila- 
mannar  were  known  as  the  Kurumbas.  But  in  the  Mackenzie 
accounts  these  people  are  described  as  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Tondamandalam  and  said  to  have  been  given  the  name  for 
their  ciuel  ways.  They  are  also  in  some  of  the  accounts 
believed  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  division  of  the  region 
into  twenty-four  kottams ,  most  of  which  figure  in  Pallava  and 
Chbla  inscriptions.  The  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  region  by 
Adonglaichola,  which  will  be  described  later  on,  is  believed  by 
Sir  Walter  Elliot,  Sewell  and  others  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  eleventh  century  in  the  days  of  Kulottunga  Choja,  a 
supposition  for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  these  Kurumbas  were  the  same  as  the  Pallavas.  But 
there  seems  to  be  absolutely  nothing  which  supports  such  a 
notion.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  numerous  inscriptions  of 
the  Tamil  land  that  there  was  at  any  time  a  dynasty  of  the 
Kurumbas,  or  that  the  Pallava  kings  are  identical  with  the 
Kurumbas.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  preposterous  to  accept  the 
identification. 

Still  another  View. — According  to  Alexander  Rea  the 
references  making  the  Pallavas  ‘  hold  the  sprout  ’  are  pedantic 
Pandit’s  puns,  or  a  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
‘  Pallava  ’.  ‘  I  would  suggest,’  he  says,  ‘  that  it  might  be 

derived  by  somewhat  free  translation  from  the  two  Tamil 
words  Pal  and  Avil.  (to  pull)  ?  referring  to  their  bein£  agri¬ 
culturists  or  milk-drawers  like  the  Gopalas  of  the  northern 
Dekkan.’2  He  also  throws  out  another  suggestion  :  1  the 
masculine  singular  termination  in  Tamil  is  avan,  and  the  plural 
avar  ;  now  prefixing  the  word  Pal  (milk),  would  give  Palavan  ; 
or  Palavar  as  the  honorific  plural.  Palavan  in  that  case  would 
mean  milkman.’  Both  these  suggestions,  however  appear 
more  fanciful  than  possible  as  the  derivations  have  not  even 
grammatical  justification  in  their  favour. 

1  Divakaram.  8  Rea,  Pallava  Architecture ,  p.  2,  foot-note  5 
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In  the  present  state  of  research  definite  conclusions  on  the 
question  seem  unattainable.  It  is,  however,  quite  plain  that 
the  theory  of  foreign  origin  of  the  Pallavas,  especially  that 
which  gives  them  a  Parthian  or  Persian  home,  is  without 
foundation.  The  theory  that  contents  itself  with  connecting 
the  Pahlava  minister  with  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  although 
having  an  air  of  plausibility  is  hardly  acceptable  as  no  evidence 
is  forthcoming  of  the  eastward  migration  of  the  Pahlavas  in 
the  second  century.  The  next  alternative  is  to  regard  them 
as  indigenous  to  the  country.  In  doing  so  we  have  to  establish 
first  whether  the  Pallavas  should  be  regarded  as  a  family  or  a 
tribe.  Those  who  contend  that  the  modern  Kallar  and  the 
Pallis  are  descended  from  the  Pallavas  are  labouring  under 
the  impression  that  the  Pallavas  constituted  a  big  tribe  ;  there 
seems  to  be  little  evidence  for  the  assumption.  In  the  Pallava 
inscriptions  themselves  we  scarcely  come  across  with  the  word 
Kurumba  as  a  dynastic  surname  of  any  of  the  Pallava  kings. 
It  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  identification  of  the 
Kurumbas  with  the  Pallavas  postulated  by  certain  scholars 
rests  on  sound  foundation. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  was  preceded  by 
that  of  the  Cholas  is  made  clear  not  only  by  the  evidence  of 
Tamil  literature,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  the  Mackenzie 
manuscript  accounts  to  which  reference  had  been  made 
already.  These  accounts  although  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  being  the  traditional  account 
furnished  by  the  village  elders  in  the  days  of  Col.  Colin 
Mackenzie,  profess  to  relate  the  early  history  of  the  region 
known  as  Tondamandalam  which  corresponded  to  the  region 
ruled  over  by  the  Pallava  kings.  ‘  According  to  the  Ancient 
History  of  Tondamandalam ,  one  of  the  accounts  in  the 
Mackenzie  collection,  the  region  was  occupied  by  the  Kurumbas 
who  are  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the 
twenty-four  forts,  and  the  division  of  the  region  into  twenty- 
four  districts.  These  are  also  said  to  have  carried  on  a  sea- 
trade  with  the  merchants  of  Kaveripattinam.  It  is  from  these 
Kurumbas  that  one  Adordachakravarti,  said  to  be  an  illegiti- 
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mate  son  of  the  contemporary  Chola  king,  is  described  as 
having  conquered  the  region  and  acquired  it  for  the  Cholas 
setting  up  his  own  rule  at  Kanchl  after  uprooting  the  Kurumbas. 
The  region  which  was  till  then  known  as  Kurumbabhumi  is 
said  to  have  been  renamed^Tondamandalam  after  the  name  of 
the  conquering  Chola  prince.  If  we  properly  interpret  the 
traditional  account  in  the  light  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
occupation  of  the  region  around  Kanchipuram  by  Ilam- 
Tiraiyan,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  this  account  we  find 
preserved  the  earliest  reminiscence  of  the  conquest  of  the 
region  around  Conjeevaram  by  the  Cholas.  When  did  this 
happen  ?  Early  scholars  who  noticed  the  account  have  been 
misled  into  thinking  that  this  conquest  was  made  in  the 
eleventh  century.1  They  have  been  led  to  think  so  by  the 
reference  that  the  contemporary  Chola  king  in  these  accounts 
was  Kulottunga,  and  there  was  a  Kulottunga  ruling  in  the 
eleventh  century.  But  all  the  other  details  in  the  account  are 
against  this  date.  The  conditions  of  the  territory  and  the 
state  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  Adondaichola,  the  first  Chola 
representative,  are  too  primitive  to  apply  to  a  period  like  the 
eleventh  century  by  which  time  the  region  had  become  fully 
civilized  under  the  Pallavas  who  are  known  to  have  beautified 
Tondamandalam,  and  whose  sway  over  the  region  had  already 
lasted  for  eight  centuries.  It  looks  therefore  probable  that 
the  traditional  account  has  mistaken  the  actual  name  of  the 
contemporary  Chola  king  at  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Kurumbas  which  must  have  been  made  by  some  member  of 
the  family  of  the  early  Chola  Karikala  in  the  second 
century  a.d. 

Pre-Pallava  History  of  Kanchl. — Kanchl  which  is  one  of  the 
seven  great  holy  cities  of  India  is  believed  to  have  had  a 
history  much  anterior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
From  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang  we  learn  that  in  the 
days  of  Buddha  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  he  frequented  the 
region  around  Kanchipuram  and  made  conversions.  From  the 


1  Sewell,  Lists,  vol.  i,  p.  177. 
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same  source  we  learn  also  that  Asokaraja  built  several  stupas 
none  of  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  It  would  be 
remembered  that  Dharmapala,  the  celebrated  Buddhist  savant 
and  scholar  at  Nalanda,  hailed  from  Kanchipuram.  Whether 
Buddhism  made  any  progress  at  Kanchi  at  the  time  of  Buddha 
is  doubtful  as  there  is  not  much  evidence  that  Buddhism  had 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  Tamil  land  in  this  period. 
Whether  Asoka  ordered  stupas  to  be  built  at  the  city  of 
Kanchipura  or  not,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  presump¬ 
tion  that  he  might  have  done  so  gains  strength  in  view  of  the 
discovery  of  Asoka’s  inscriptions  as  far  south  as  Siddapura  in 
the  region  of  Mysore,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  inscriptions 
mention  the  Cholas,  the  Pan^yas  and  the  Keralaputras.  At 
any  rate  Hiuen  Tsang  says  that  he  noticed  a  stupa  about  100 
feet  high  built  by  Asokaraja.1 

During  the  reign  of  Karikala  who  has  been  assigned,  with 
acceptable  authority  by  several  scholars  to  the  age  of  the 
Tamil  Sang  am  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
Kanchipuram  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  northern  out¬ 
posts  of  the  kingdom.  At  any  rate  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  Karikala ’s  exploits,  or  those  of  his  generals,  must  have 
been  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  Andhra-Satavahanas, 
whose  ascendency  in  this  region  is  indicated  by  the  discovery 
of  ship-coins  in  profusion  in  the  region  between  the  Pennar 
and  Palar  into  the  hands  of  the  Cholas.  At  any  rate  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  city  of  Kanchi  is  found  in 
the  possession  of  Top^aman-Ilam-Tiraiyan  as  stated  in  the 
Perumb an&rruppada i  of  Rudran  Kannanar.  According  to  the 
Mackenzie  MSS.  one  of  the  achievements  of  Adondachola,  by 
whom  probably  we  are  to  understand  Tonflaman-Ilarii- 
Tiraiyan,  is  the  uprooting  of  the  the  Kurumbas  by  which  term 
the  unruly  chiefs  of  the  region  were  probably  known.  Under 
the  rule  of  Tondaman-Ilam-Tiraiyan  of  Kanchi,  presumably  as 
the  Chbla  viceroy,  the  city  appears  to  have  been  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  The  PertimbanCLrruppadai  of  Rudran  Kannanar, 


1  Beal,  Rec.  II,  p.  230. 
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the  contemporary  of  Tondaman-Ilarii-Tiraiyan  gives  some 
idea  of  the  city  as  it  was  in  those  days  : — ‘  In  the  heart  of 
the  town  were  the  Brahman  quarters,  where  neither  dog  nor 
the  fowl  could  be  seen.  They  were  flanked  on  the  one  side 
by  the  fishermen’s  streets,  and  on  the  other  by  those  of  the 
traders,  and  these  were  surrounded  by  the  Cheris  of  the 
Mallas  and  the  toddy-drawers.  Then  far  removed  from  them 
were  situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  city  the  pallis  of  the 
Idaiyans,  and  beyond  these  lay  the  isolated  paraicheris  of  the 
Eyinas.  Next  to  the  Malta  streets  were  the  temple  of 
Tiruvehka  and  the  palace  of  King  llam-Tiraiyan.’ 1 

The  history  of  Kanchlpuram  is  lost  in  obscurity  almost 
from  the  days  of  Karikala  to  its  occupation  by  the  Pallava 
kings  under  Sivaskandavarman.  It  is  probable  that  during 
this  period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chola  princes 
some  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  Manimekhalai  to 
have  built  Buddhist  temples.2  It  is  here  mentioned  that  there 
were  Buddhist  chaityas  in  Kanchi  constructed  by  Kalarkilli 
and  Ilam-Killi  whose  actual  position  in  the  Chola  family  of 
this  period  is  not  known.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to 
examine  the  evidence  contained  in  the  Tamil  works  regarding 
the  connection  of  the  early  Chola  princes  with  Kanchlpuram. 
There  are  several  members  of  the  Chola  family  bearing  the 
name  of  Killi  mentioned  in  early  Tamil  literature.  One  of 
these  is  Kulamurrattu-tunjina  Killivajavan,  Killi  who  died  at 
Kulamurram,  of  whom  many  poets  have  sung.  Then  again 
Kovur-Kilar  mentions  in  Purarn  44  and  45  a  certain  Kariyarru- 
tunjina  (who  fell  or  died  at  Kari  River)  Nedumkilli  of  Uraiyur 
and  of  his  friend  Ilam-Tattan.  Elsewhere  we  find  the  poet 
singing  of  Kurapalli-tunjina  (who  died  at  Kurapalli)  Kifli- 
valavan,3  one  of  whose  exploits  was  the  destruction  of 
Karuvur.  His  Pandyan  contemporary  was  apparently  the 
Ugrapperuvaludi  who  died  at  Velliyambalam.  Other  pieces 


1  Tam.  Stud.,  p.  76. 

2  See  chap.  28,  Account  of  Manimekhalai’s  visit  to  Kanchi. 

3  Puram  373. 
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in  the  same  collection  speak  of  Solan  Ilavandigaippalli-tunjina 
Nalangilli  Setchenni,  Enadi  (General)  Tirukkilli,  etc. 

According  to  the  account  of  Manimekhalai ,  the  Chola 
King  Velverkilli,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  Killis 
enumerated  above,  married  a  Naga  princess  called  Pilivalai, 
the  daughter  of  Valai-Vanan,  and  became  the  father  of  the 
prince  known  afterwards  as  Tondaman-llam-Tiraiyan  whom 
certain  scholars  look  upon  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Pallavas  of 
Kahchi.  This  account  although  it  seems  to  set  up  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Cholas  and  the  Pallavas  has  not  been 
corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  Pallava  charters. 

Sengannan. — Among  the  successors  of  the  Chola  king 
Karikala,  one  of  the  most  important  was  Ko-Sengannan  who  is 
mentioned  not  only  in  the  early,  Tamil  classics1  but  also  in 
the  Tevaram  hymns  of  the  Saiva  saints  Appar  and  Sambandar.3 

We  learn  from  Tamil  literature  that  he  defeated  his  Chera 
enemy  at  a  place  called  Kalumalam,  took  his  enemy  prisoner 
and  confined  him  at  a  place  called  Kudavayil-kotfam  variously 
identified  with  Kodavasal  and  places  in  the  Cochin  State. 
Sengannan’ s  sway  must  have  extended  throughout  Ton^a- 
mandalam.  The  Kalavali- Narpadu,  a  poem  celebrating  the 
powers  of  this  king  as  a  warrior,  gives  a  picturesque  account 
of  the  battle  of  Kalumalam  and  early  Tamil  modes  of  warfare. 
The  age  of  Sengannan  may  be  ascertained  if  we  know  the 
correct  date  of  Poygaiyar  who  was  his  contemporary.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  scholars  Poygaiyar  is  identical  with  Poygai- 
Alvar  the  Vaishnava  saint  whose  age  is  that  of  the  third 
Sangam  or  somewhere  near  it.  According  to  others 
Poygaiyar  is  assignable  to  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  centuries 
a.d.  This  latter  date  is  impossible  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Sengannan  is  mentioned  already  in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

Q) Co) 6U€U0f  (57J/7CU  QflQfi  LUTSO 
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Stanza  from  ‘  Kalavali.' 

2  Appar,  Tev.  Tirukurukkai  Patikam  ;  Sambandar,  Tiruvanaikkaval 
Pattkam. 
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by  Appar  as  a  well-known  Saiva  saint.  He  is  said  to  have 
worshipped  at  Tirunaraiyur  near  Kumbhakonam  by  Tiru- 
mangai  Alvar,  the  Vaishnava  saint  who  also  notes  that  he  built 
as  many  as  seventy  temples  dedicated  to  Siva.  If  Ko- 
Sengannan  could  become  so  popular  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century  to  be  mentioned  by  the  Saiva  saints  of  the  period  in 
their  hymns  a  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  between 
his  period  and  the  period  of  the  Saiva  saints.  It  would  not  be 
wrong  to  assign  him  to  the  period  succeeding  the  age  of 
Karikaia  (third  century  a.d.)  and  immediately  preceding  the 
advent  of  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchlpuram. 


CHAPTER  III 


EARLY  PALLAVAS  OF  THE  PRAKRIT  RECORDS 

THE  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Pallavas  are  far  from  adequate.  We  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  few  copper-plate  charters  in  Prakrit  and 
Sanskrit  for  our  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the 
Pallava  kings  of  Conjeevaram  until  about  the  seventh  century 
when  we  are  on  more  certain  ground.  As  more  than  one 
scholar  has  remarked  the  copper  plate  charters  of  the  early 
period  are  more  useful  for  constructing  a  genealogical  list 
than  for  writing  the  political  history  of  the  period.  The  facts 
contained  in  the  records  enumerate  the  names  of  the  great¬ 
grandfather,  the  grandfather  and  the  father  of  the  donor  of 
the  grant  and  the  details  of  the  object  of  the  grant.  They  do 
not  furnish  many  particulars  on  the  political  condition  of  the 
period.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  much  information  concerning 
the  period  from  these  charters  as  their  professed  object  was 
merely  to  record  donations  to  certain  individuals.  As  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  only  from  the  seventh  century 
that  the  habit  of  recording  the  exploits  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
king  who  made  the  grant  came  to  be  popular  in  South  India. 

The  Pallava  inscriptions  and  copper  charters  are  divisible  as 
already  indicated  into  three  sections.  To  the  first  group 
belongs  the  Prakrit  charters  which  though  bearing  no  date  in 
any  known  era  have  been  on  palaeographical  grounds  assigned 
to  the  third  and  the  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  well  known  from  the  history  of  the  Andhras  that  they 
continued  to  be  powerful  in  the  southern  region  almost  till 
the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century  a.d.  We  know  from  the 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  of  Samudragupta  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  there  reigned  in  the  region 
extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  a  Pallava  king  named 
Vishnugopa.  The  contemporaneity  of  Samudragupta  with 
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Vishnugopa  of  Kanchi,  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  early 
kings  of  the  Pallava  dynasty  of  Conjeevaram,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Vishnugopa  must  have  reigned  some  time 
about  a.d.  310  to  350.  But  a  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fix  the  initial  date  of  the  Gupta  era  at  a.d.  200-201  which  would 
put  back  Samudragupta’s  period  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
instead  of  the  fourth  century.  But  this  theory  rests  at  present 
on  Jain  tradition  merely  and  has  serious  objections  against  it. 
If  this  date  be  accepted,  Vishnugopa  of  Kanchi  would  have 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  period  of 
the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Prakrit  charters,  and  this  would 
necessitate  the  putting  back  of  the  .kings  of  the  Prakrit 
charters  to  the  second  century — a  position  which  would  be 
difficult  to  accept  in  the  present  scheme  of  Andhra  chronology. 
Without  taking  up  this  matter  we  may  proceed  to  put  together 
the  order  of  succession  for  the  earliest  period,  which  may  be 
styled  the  age  of  the  kings,  of  the  Prakrit  charters,  circa  a.d. 
200-350.  The  three  important  Prakrit  charters  which  are  the 
earliest  of  the  Pallava  charters — the  Mayidavolu  plates,  the 
Hirahadagalli  plates  and  the  British  Museum  plates  have  been 
published  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica  with  text,  translation 
and  valuable  notes  by  Bubler,  Hultzsch,  Leumann  and  others. 

The  actual  order  of  succession  of  the  Pallava  kings  of  the 
Prakrit  charters  is  uncertain,  but  the  following  represents  the 
most  probable  one  so  far  as  we  could  make  out  from  the 
Prakrit  copper-plates  that  are  available  : — 

Bappa  Deva 

I 

Sivaskandavarman 
Buddhy  (ankura) 

I 

Viravarman 
Vishnugopa  (a.d.  340). 

The  earliest  of  the  Prakrit  charters  that  we  have  is  dated 
from  the  capital  city  of  Kanchipuram  issued  by  Sivaskanda¬ 
varman  while  he  was  yet  a  crown-prince  and  dated  in  the 

5 
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tenth  year  of  his  father.1  Sivaskandavarman  is  described  as 
a  Yuvamaharaja  and  affiliated  to  the  Bharadvaja-gotra  of  the 
Pallava  family.  The  grant  is  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  at 
Dhanyakata  (Dharanikottanear  Amaravati)  in  the  Andhrapatha. 
It  is  thus  plain  that  the  kingdom  of  Sivaskandavarman’s 
father,  who  is  called  Bappa  Deva  merely,  included  Andhra¬ 
patha  and  Tondamandalam.  The  capital  of  Andhrapatha  the 
Telugu  region,  appears  to  have  been  Dhanyakataka,  while 
Conjeevaram  was  the  Imperial  as  well  as  the  local  capital  of 
Tondamandalam,  their  Tamil  dominion.  The  next  in  point  of 
time  is  the  grant  recorded  in  the  Hirahadagalii  plates  found 
in  Hirahadagalii  in  the  Bellary  District.  The  king  who  issued 
this  grant  is  regarded  by  all  scholars  as  the  same  as  the 
Prince  who  issued  the  Mayidavolu  grant.  This  is  also  issued 
from  the  city  of  Kanchipuram,  and  is  dated  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  king  and  refers  to  a  grant  of  the  village  of 
Chillerekakodumka  in  the  Satahaniratta  probably  identical 
with  the  Satanani-Ahara  of  the  Myakadoni  record 2  dated 
in  the  eighth  year  of  king  Pulumavi.  The  plates,  besides 
recording  the  details  connected  with  the  gift,  mention  the 
fact  that  Sivaskandavarman  performed  the  Asvamedha, 
Agnishtoma  and  Vaiapeya  sacrifices.  Of  these,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  claim  of  the  first  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
Sivaskandavarman  made  extensive  conquests  and  that  he  had 
some  subordinate  kings  under  his  rule.  There  is  no  means 
by  which  we  could  at  present  check  the  accuracy  or  otherwise 
of  this  claim. 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  the  Gunapadeya  or  the  British 
Museum  plates  of  Charudevi.3  This  record  gives  in  genea¬ 
logical  order  the  names  of  Vijayaskandavarman,  his  son 
Yuvamaharaja  Buddhavaraman  and  his  son  Buddhyankura. 
This  record  is  dated  in  some  unknown  year  of  Vijaya¬ 
skandavarman’ s  reign  and  records  an  order  of  the  Queen 
of  the  heir-apparent  consisting  of  the  gift  of  land  to  the 

x  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  vi,  p.  84ff.  and  plates. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  153. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  viii,  p.  143. 
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temple  of  Narayana  at  Dalura.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  relation  the  Vijayaskandavartnan  of  this  record 
bore  to  Sivaskandavarman  of  the  first  two  Prakrit  charters. 
It  has  been  attempted  by  certain  scholars  to  identify  the 
Sivaskandavarman  of  the  Prakrit  charters  with  the  Vijaya¬ 
skandavarman  of  the  British  Museum  record  as  the  prefixes 
Vijaya  or  Siva  are  too  insignificant  to  matter  much.  But 
as  this  relationship  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  numerous 
genealogical  lists  of  later  times  we  cannot  be  sure  whether 
the  members  of  the  Prakrit  charters  and  the  members  of  the 
Sanskrit  charters  were  connected  with  one  another  in  this 
manner.  One  striking  fact  which  is  a  decisive  consideration  in 
this  identification  is  the  close  similarity  of  the  palaeography 
of  the  Hirahadagalli  and  the  British  Museum  copper-plates. 
As  regards  the  period  of  these  kings  we  have  alredy  indicated 
that  it  is  the  age  which  followed  the  decadence  of  the  Andhra 
power,  that  is,  the  period  from  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  If  we  calculate 
back  from  the  known  date  of  Vishnugopa  the  contemporary  of 
Samudragupta,  allowing  about  25  years  for  each  generation 
we  arrive  at  a.d.  215  for  the  reign  of  Bappa  the  earliest 
known  Pallava  sovereign  of  KanchL  This  calculation  is  only 
approximate  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  reign-period  of  all  the 
kings  was  the  same  and  is  based  upon  the  supposed  contempo¬ 
raneity  of  Samudragupta  and  Vishnugopa,  and  the  probability 
that  Vishnugopa  of  the  Samudragupta  pillar  inscription  was  a 
Pallava  king. 

The  History  of  the  Period.— As  we  have  already  pointed  out  it 
is  not  apparent  who  was  the  first  member  of  the  Pallavas  who 
established  the  Pallava  power  in  Conjeevaram.  So  far  as  we 
know  Tondaman-Ilam-Tiraiy  an  and  Bappa  are  the  earliest  known 
names  associated  with  the  rule  of  the  ancient  city  of  Conjee¬ 
varam.  The  relation  of  the  former  with  the  latter  is  not  known 
although  certain  scholars  have  advocated  the  view  that  he  was 
the  first  member  'of  the  Pallava  family.  The  entire  absence  of 
his  name,  and  the  name  Tiraiyan  itself  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  records  of  the  Pallavas  lead  us  to  reject 
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this  view.  Our  knowledge  of  this  ruler  is  derived  from  Tamil 
literature  and  from  tradition  embodied  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS. 
The  state  of  the  city  of  Kanchipuram  during  the  reign  of 
this  ruler  is  fully  described  in- the  early  Tamil  work,  the 
P 'erumban&rrupadaiy  by  the  Sang  am  poet  Rudran-Kannanar. 
How  the  region  passed  from  the  hands  of  Ilarh-Tiraiyan  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pallavas  remains  unknown.  It  is  presumable 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century 
a.d.  there  was  an  invasion  of  the  region  from  the  north  led  by 
the  Andhra-Satavahana  rulers  or  generals  in  the  wake  of  which 
the  first  member  of  the  Pallava  family  must  have  acquired 
sovereignty  over  the  region.  A  faint  recollection  of  this 
invasion  is  recorded  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  accounts  concerning 
Tondaman  Chakravarti  and  Visvavasuraja.  Whether  this 
was  brought  about  by  an  immediate  ancestor  of  Bappa  or  Bappa 
himself  is  not  known.  We  may  roughly  fix  the  period  of  the 
passing  of  Tondamandalam  from  the  Chola  feudatories  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pallavas  about  the  closing  years  of  the  third 
century  a.d. 

Maharaja  Bappa.— It  is  not  clear  whether  the  immediate  an¬ 
cestor  of  Sivaskandavarman  of  the  Prakrit  charters,  who  is 
called  Bappa  in  the  record  found  at  Mayidavolu,  was  the  actual 
founder  of  the  rule  of  the  Pallavas  at  Kanchipuram.  In  all 
probability  he  was  not.  Because,  if  this  had  been  so  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  mention  of  such  an  achievement  in  the 
record  issued  by  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  and  dated  in  his 
own  reign.  The  kingdom  over  which  Bappa  ruled  included  in 
addition  to  the  districts  around  Kanchipuram  known  as  Tonda¬ 
mandalam  or  Tundakarashtra,  the  Telugu  country  on  both 
banks  of  the  Krishna  which  had  Dharanikota  or  Dhanyakataka 
for  its  capital.  It  may  be  presumed  that  during  this  age  the 
Pallava  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  part 
comprising  the  Telugu  districts  with  Amaravati  as  capital,  and 
the  Tamil  districts  around  Kanchl  with  Kanchipuram  for  its 
capital.  Thus  the  region  bounded  by  the  Palar  on  the  south 
and  the  Krishna  on  the  north  formed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pallavas  during  this  period.  The  close  resemblance  of  the 
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Mayidavolu  plates  with  the  Kon$amudi  plates  of  Jayavarman 
which  again  resembles  the  Karle  inscription  ot  Gautamiputra 
Satakarni  and  the  Nasik  inscription  of  Vasishtiputra-Pulumavi, 
fixes  the  period  of  Bappa  and  Sivaskandavarman  approximate¬ 
ly  as  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  a.d.1 — Prof.  Jouveau- 
Dubreuil  supposed,  in  his  Pallavas,  that  Yuvamaharaja 
Sivaskandavarman  of  the  Mayidavolu  record  w^as  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Andhra  king  Sivaskandavarman.2  But  as  he  him¬ 
self  admits,  this  is  based  entirely  on  similarity  of  names  such 
as  those  of  Yuvamaharaja  Sivaskandavarman  and  Sivaskanda 
Satakarni.3  Apart  from  this  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Pallavas  were  directly  connected  with  the  ruling 
Satavahana  royal  family  or  descended  from  them. 

Bappa  is  said  to  have  given  away  as  free  gift  numerous  gold 
coins  as  well  as  a  hundred  thousand  ox-ploughs  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  Pallava  family.  This  was  presumably  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  under  cultivation  vast  areas  of  uncultivated  forest 
tracts  in  the  Telugu  country. 

Sivaskandavarman. — The  Mayidavolu  grant  was  issued  while 
this  sovereign  was  yet  the  heir-apparent.  From  the  Hirahada- 
galli  grant  dated  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign  we  learn  that  he 
had  the  title  of  Dharmamaharaja.  This  was  evidently  assumed 
after  extensive  conquests.  We  do  not  know  with  any  defi¬ 
niteness  what  were  the  regions  which  he  brought  under  the 
sway  of  Pallava  rule.  But  from  the  fact  that  this  record  says 
that  Sivaskandavarman  was  a  performer  of  the  Atvamedha, 
Vajapeya  and  Agnishtoma  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  his 
suzerainty  must  have  been  recognized  by  several  kings. 
Otherwise  the  performance  of  Asvamedha  would  lose  any 
significance  attaching  to  it  unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  false 
boast.  It  is  not  apparent  which  was  the  southernmost  limit 
of  the  Tamil  part  of  his  kingdom,  but  it  is  presumable  that  his 
sway  extended  as  far  as  the  South  Pennar  while  in  the  north  his 
kingdom  included  the  Telugu  districts  between  the  Godavari 
and  Krishna.  His  capital  was  Kanchlpuram  while  Amaravati 

1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol,  vi,  p.  315.  z  Pallavas,  pp.  8,  9, 

3  Ibid. ,  p.  9. 
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in  the  north  appears  to  have  continued  as  a  flourishing  seat  of 
the  Buddhists  and  their  monasteries.  The  records  of  Siva- 
skandavarman  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  Asokan  nature  of 
the  organization  of  government  during  this  period.  The 
kingdom  was  divided  into  divisions  known  as  Vishaya,  Rattha 
and  Grama.  The  officers  entrusted  to  rule  these  areas  were 
known  as  Vishayikas,  Ratthika  (Rashtrikas),  and  Desadikata 
(Desadhikrtas).  These  officers  were  chiefly  recruited  from 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  commanders  of 
armies.  The  persons  who  were  consulted  by  the  king 
on  administrative  matters  were  the  prime-minister  and 
the  private  secretary  ( Amatya  and  the  RahasyS.tikata). 
It  is  significant  that  the  names  of  the  various  heads  of 
departments  are  all  in  Prakrit.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Pallava  kings  continued  the  administrative  system  of  Asoka 
on  the  lines  of  the  Dharmasastras  and  Arthasastras.  The 
taxes  collected  by  these  kings  from  their  subjects  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Sanskrit  Dharmasastra  rules.  The  taxes 
and  other  dues  that  these  kings  were  entitled  to  are  known 
as  the  eighteen  kinds  of  taxes  ( AttHrasajati-Parihara ;).  Some 
of  these  included  the  taking  of  milk  and  curd  from  the 
subjects,  the  supply  of  cattle  to  the  officers  touring  in  the 
villages  on  royal  duty,  the  supplying  of  lodging  facilities  and 
utensils,  fire-wood,  vegetables,  flowers,  menial  servants,  etc; 
A  complete  list  of  these  is  furnished  in  the  later  charters 
enumerating  the  exemptions  secured  by  certain  donees  to 
whom  free  gifts  of  land  were  made.1  During  this  period  the 
manufacture  of  salt  and  jaggery  were  royal  monopolies,  and 
special  license  had  to  be  obtained  for  private  manufacture. 

Inland  and  foreign  commerce  must  have  been  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  during  this  period  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
writings  of  the  classical  writers  which  mention  several  sea¬ 
port  towns  such  as  Kamara,  Poduka,  Sopatma,  Melanga, 
Kodura,  etc.  Of  these  Kodura  has  been  identified  with  Kudur 
and  Melangus  was  obviously  Malanka  or  Mavilangai  probably 

1  Compare  the  KaSakkudi  and  the  Velurpalayam  plates.  S./.I. ,  voh 
ii,  p.  346ff.  and  507. 
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Mababalipuram  or  Seven  Pagodas.1  Sea-borne  trade  must 
have  been  flourishing  at  these  various  ports,  and  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  ship-coins  and  Roman  coins  of 
an  early  period  fully  lend  support  to  this  view.  So  far  as  the 
port  of  Mahabalipuram  is  concerned  it  is  clear,  from  the 
evidence  of  Tirumangai-Alvar,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century  the  place  was  a  busy  harbour.  This  probably 
was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Sivaskandavaraman  also.  The 
ship-coins  discovered  extensively  between  Cuddalore  and 
Madras  have  been  attributed  by  some  to  Pallava  kings 
although  it  looks  probable  that  they  were  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Satavahana  kings  of  the  Dakhan. 

Vijayaskandavarman,  circa  A.D.  280. — The  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  Prakrit  plates  is  not  known.  But  we  may  presume 
from  palseographical  indications  that  Vijayaskandavarman  of 
the  British  Museum  copper-plates  succeeded  Sivaskandavarman 
in  the  interval  between  A.n.  275  and  340.  All  that  we  know 
about  this  sovereign  and  his  times  is  the  information  given  in 
this  record.2  From  this  we  learn  that  his  queen  was  called 
Charudevi,  and  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  was  called 
Buddhyankura,  and  that  the  father  of  Vijaya-Buddhavarman 
was  called  Vijayaskandavarman  who  is  presumably  identical 
with  Sivaskandavarman  of  the  earlier  charters.  The  record 
registers  a  grant  of  land  to  the  temple  of  Narayana  at  the 
village  of  Dalura  in  the  division  called  Kulimaharatha.  This 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  Pallava  record  mentioning  a 
royal  gift  to  the  temples.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  political  events  during  the  reign  of  Buddhyankura  who 
flourished  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  death  of 
Vijaya-Buddhavarman.  The  next  member  of  the  Pallava 
family  is  Vishnugopa  well  known  as  the  Pallava  contemporary 
of  Samudragupta. 

The  connection  of  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Prakrit  charters 
and  those  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  is  not  clear.  According  to 

1  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  72. 

2  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  vi,  p.  88  and  vol.  vm,  p.  14,3. 
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some  scholars  the  dynasties  ot  the  Prakrit  charters  and  the 
Sanskrit  charters  are  distinctly  different,  and  not  directly 
connected.  According  to  others1  all  the  members  of  the 
copper-plates  and  the  stone  inscriptions  whether  they  are 
written  in  Prakrit,  Sanskrit  or  Tamil  are  to  be  connected  with 
one  dynasty  only  the  most  ancient  member  of  which  was 
Bappa.  Future  research  and  the  discovery  of  fresh  copper¬ 
plate  charters  or  other  records  alone  can  solve  this  question 
finally. 


Jouveau-Dubreuil,  Pallavas,  pp.  72-3,  Genealogical  Table. 
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EARLY  PALLAVAS  OF  THE  SANSKRIT  RECORDS 
Sources  of  Information  a?id  Their  Nature. — We  may  now 
proceed  to  construct  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Pallava 
kings  mentioned  in  the  various  copper-plate  charters  inscribed 
in  Sanskrit  in  their  genealogical  order.  This  is  the  period 
ranging  from  about  a.d.  350  to  600.  The  most  important 
copper-plate  records  of  this  period  are  those  addressed  from 
Tamrapa,  Palakkada,  Menmatura,  Dasanapura,  Pikira,  Ongodu 
(I  and  II),  Darsi,  Rayakota,  Chandalur,  Udayendiram, 
Uruvappalli,  and  the  stone  inscriptions  of  Vayalur  and 
Amaravati.  These  charters  have  for  their  object  the  recording 
of  gifts  of  land  to  learned  Brahmans  or  temples,  and  only 
incidentally  mention  the  ancestral  history  of  the  ruling 
sovereign  who  issued  the  grant.  Like  the  earlier  charters 
they  are  not  dated  in  any  known  era  such  as  the  Saka  which 
might  enable  us  to  fix  their  date  with  precision  :  but  they  are 
merely  dated  in  the  regnal  year  of  the  ruling  sovereign. 
These  records  are  almost  all  of  them  written  in  the  Sanskrit 
language  in  the  early  Grantha-Pallava  script  peculiar  to  the 
Pallava  records,  and  have  been  assigned  on  purely  palseo- 
graphical  grounds  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a.d.  The 
practice  of  inscribing  a  part  of  the  record  in  Tamil  was 
adopted  only  from  the  seventh  century  onward,  the  Kuram 
plates  of  Paramesvaravarman  being  the  earliest  known 
Pallava  Sanskrit-Tamil  charter.  To  these  we  may  also  add 
the  four  or  five  important  copper-plate  charters  of  this  variety 
belonging  to  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  a.d. 
which  also  furnish,  in  the  donative  part  of  the  gift,  a  long 
genealogy  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  in  the  Pallava  dynasty. 
These  are  the  Kasakkutfi,  Velurpalayam,  Korrangutfi; 
Tanclantottam,  and  the  Udayendiram  plates.  These  records 
enable  us  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  earlier  grants. 

6 
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The  Nature  of  these  Records  and  some  Important  Synchronisms. 
— The  actual  chronological  position  and  the  genealogical  order 
of  the  Pallava  kings  of  this  period  are,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  bound  to  be  tentative  and  far  from  strictly 
accurate.  Fortunately  an  element  of  certainty  in  the  case  of 
certain  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  period  has  become  possible 
by  two  or  three  important  synchronisms.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  is  contained  in  the  Penugonda  plates  of  the  Western 
Ganga  king  Madhava  II,  which,  unlike  most  other  early  Ganga 
plates,  has  been  accepted  to  be  a  genuine  record.1  By 
stating  that  Arivarman  (equivalent  of  Harivarman  or 
Aryavarman)  and  Simhavarman  and  Skandavarman  were 
installed  on  the  Ganga  throne  by  Simhavarman  and 
Skandavarman  of  the  Pallava  family  this  record  gives  the 
valuable  information  that  Aryavarman  and  Simhavarman  of 
the  Western  Ganga  dynasty  were  contemporaries  of  the  Pallava 
kings  Simhavarman  and  Skandavarman,  and  in  all  probability 
their  feudatories  as  well.  Dr.  Fleet,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  these  plates,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
period  when  these  kings  flourished  must  have  been  about  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  and  that  a.d.  475  is  a 
very  good  date  for  the  record. 

The  ‘  Lokavibhdga  ’  Datum. — The  next  important  work  which 
introduces  some  certainty  in  the  early  Pallava  chronology  is 
the  Digambara  Jain  work  known  as  Lokavibhdga  which  is 
dated  in  Saka  380,  i.e.  a.d.  458.2  This  date,  we  understand 
from  the  work,  corresponds  to  the  twenty-second  year  of 
Simhavarman,  the  king  of  Kanchi.  Dr.  Fleet,  who  was 
generally  suspicious  of  early  Saka  dates,  examined  this  date 
carefully,  and  making  a  few  corrections,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a.d.  458.  As  this  year 
corresponded  to  the  twenty-second  year  of  Simhavarman  the 
initial  year  of  his  reign  may  be  calculated  back  as  the  year 
a.d.  436.  This  datum,  which  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 

1  Fleet,  J.R.A.S.,  1915,  pp.  471-85. 

2  Mys.  Archl.  Rep.  for  1909-10 ,  para  112. 
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scholars  by  Mr.  R.  Narasimhacharyar  of  the  Mysore  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Department,  helps  us  to  fix  the  period  of  two  of  the 
Pallava  kings  Simhavarman  and  his  son  Skandavarman  in 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  fifth  century.  Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil  however  underrates  the  value  of  this 
testimony1  and  regards  it  as  rather  suspicious  especially  as  it 
does  not  say  which  Simhavarman  it  was  and  to  what  branch 
of  the  Pallava  family  he  belonged. 

AvantisundarikathOsara-. — Another  valuable  synchronism 
which  has  been  discovered  recently,  is  obtained  from  the 
Sanskrit  manuscript  known  as  Avantisundarikathasdra  the 
historical  introduction  of  which  gives  an  account  of  Bharavi 
and  Dandin.  We  learn  from  this  that  Bharavi  visited  the 
courts  of  Vishnuvardhana,  Durvinlta,  and  Simhavishnu.  From 
the  fact  that  the  poet  is  described  to  have  visited  these  three 
kings  we  may  infer  that  these  kings  were  contemporaries. 
As  it  is  known  that  Durvimta  belonged  to  the  later  part  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  as  we  also  know  that  Vishnuvardhana 
is  assignable  to  the  same  period,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the 
members  of  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  belong 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  seventh  century.  From  the  seventh 
century  onward  there  is  not  much  uncertainty  either  in  the 
actual  order  of  succession  of  the  Pallava  kings  or  their  dates. 
The  light  thrown  by  the  Avantisundarikatha  upon  the 
political  history  of  South  India  and  chronology  is  discussed 
both  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Oriental  Conference  Second 
Session  (1922)  and  in  the  Mythic  Society's  Journal ,  by  Messrs. 
M.  Ramakrishnakavi  and  A.  Rangaswami  Sarasvati.2 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  connection  of  the 
Pallava  kings  referred  to  in  the  Prakrit  charters  such  as 


1  The  Pallavas ,  p.  18, 

2  Another  MS.  of  the  original  prose  Avantisundarikatha  by  Acharya 
Dandin  has  been  discovered  by  Pundit  G.  Harihara  Sastri  at  Tri¬ 
vandrum.  This  confirms  the  contemporaneity  of  Bharavi,  Vishnu¬ 
vardhana  I,  Durvinlta  and  Simhavishnu.  It  makes  however  Dapdin 
the  great  grandson  of  Damodhara,  a  friend  of  Bharavi,  and  not  Bharavi 
himself,  the  modification  being  due  to  a  slight  error  in  reading. 
Summary  of  papers,  Fourth  Oriental  Conference,  pp.  44-7.  Ed, 
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Sivaskandavarman,  Vijaya-Buddhavarman,  etc.,  with  those  of 
the  Sanskrit  charters  such  as  Skandavannan,  Simhavarman, 
Simhavishnu,  etc.,  is  not  definitely  known.  But  the  fact  that 
in  both  the  sets  of  copper-plates  the  kings  are  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  Bharadvaja-gotra,  and  the  general  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  names  in  both  lead  us  to  conclude  that  these 
kings  were  members  of  one  family. 

Vishnugopa.  Circa  310. — The  next  point  concerns  Vishnu  - 
gopa,  the  contemporary  of  Samudragupta.  A  perusal  of  the 
genealogical  portion  of  the  early  Pallava  charters  shows  that 
there  were  several  members  bearing  this  name  such  as 
Yuvamaharaja  Vishnugopa,  Vishnugopavarman  of  the  Uruva- 
palli  and  the  Pikira  plates,  besides  a  Maharaja-Vishnugopa 
who  figures  twice  in  the  Chura  plates. J  Then  again  we  have, 
in  the  Vayalur  pillar  inscription,  the  name  of  Vishnugopa 
repeated  thrice  and  also  the  name  of  Vishnudasa.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  adversary 
described  in  the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  of  Samudragupta. 
It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the  orthodox  estimate  of 
Samudragupta’s  southern  expedition  has  been  considerably 
exaggerated  and  that  the  Allahabad  inscription  has  been 
misinterpreted.  Thus  for  instance  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  in 
his  Ancient  History  of  Deccan2  says  : — 

‘  After  all  these  rectifications  that  we  have  just  made  the 
expedition  of  Samudragupta  presents  itself  before  our  eyes  in 
quite  another  form.  It  is  no  more  a  new  Alexander  marching 
victoriously  through  South  India ;  it  was  simply  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  attempt  of  a  king  from  the  north  who  wanted  to  annex  the 
coast  of  Orissa  but  completely  failed.  About  a.d.  340, 
Samudragupta  left  his  capital  Pataliputra  and  marched  directly 
towards  the  south.  First  he  conquered  Southern  Kosala 
where  the  king  Mahendra  was  reigning  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sirpur  and  Sambalpur.  He  then,  crossed  the  forests  that 
are  to  the  south  of  Sonpur  and  found  there  the  small  kingdom 
of  Mahakantara  which  means  the  “  great  forest  ”  and  where 

1  Ep.  Rep.  for  1914 ,  2  Jouveau-Dubreuil,  Anc.  His.  Dec.,  p.  60. 
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Vyagraraja  the  “  Tiger-king  ”  was  reigning.1  Then  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Orissa.  Manfaraja,  king  of  Korala,  Mahendra  of 
Pishtapura,  Svamidatta  of  Kottura,  a  citadel  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  and  Damana  of  Erandapalle  tried  to  stop  him  but  were 
captured.  Samudragupta  now  prepared,  to  make  new  con¬ 
quests  when  he  was  opposed  by  a  confederacy  of  all  the  kings 
that  reigned  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Godavari  and  the 
Krishna,  the  most  powerful  of  them  being  Vishnugopa  the 
Pallava  king  of  Kanchi.  The  other  kings  were  Nilaraja  of 
Avamukta,  Hastivarman  of  Vengi,  Ugrasena  of  Palakka, 
Kubera  who  reigned  in  Devarashtra  and  Dhananjaya  whose 
capital  was  at  Kusthalapura.  Samudragupta  being  repulsed 
by  the  kings  of  the  Eastern  Deccan  abandoned  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  the  coast  of  Orissa  and  returned  home.’ 

Thus  according  to  this  view  the  Allahabad  pillar  does  not 
speak  of  Pollachi,  Palghat,  Mahendragiri,  Colair  lake,  Erandol 
and  Maharashtra.  The  identification  of  Airandapalla  with 
Erandol  appears  in  the  light  of  the  facts  known  from  the 
Siddhantam  plates  of  Devendravarman  to  be  near  Chicacole.2 
Similarly  Devarashtra  which  has  been  hitherto  identified  with 
Maharashtra,  thus  misleading  scholars  into  the  impression  that 
Samudragupta  went  to  Maharashtra,  figures  in  an  Eastern 
Chalukya  grant.3  discovered  in  the  Vizagapatam  District. 

All  the  kingdoms  mentioned  in  the  inscription  are  situated  in 
the  east  coast  of  the  Dakhan.  Again  according  to  the  same 
authority  Samudragupta  did  not  advance  as  far  south  as 
Kanchi  to  defeat  Vishnugopa,  but  was  effectively  subjugated  by 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari  or  the  Krishna.  This  is  merely 
a  hypothesis  which  has  not  been  proved  ;  there  is  no  evidence 
against  the  orthodox  view  that  Samudragupta  did  advance 
against  Kanchlpuram  and  most  scholars  are  inclined  to  accept 

1  About  the  identification  of  this  Vyagra  see  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  lv, 
pp.  103ff  and  223ff.  Ed. 

2  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  xii,  p.  212. 

3  Ep.  Rep.,  19GS-1909,  p.  109.  These  identifications  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  final.  Places  in  East  Khandesh  have  vestiges  which  would 
support  Fleet’s  identification  yet.  See/././/.,  vol.  v,  p.399.  A  note 
on  Vakatakas  by  Y.  R.  Gupte.  Ed. 

Iswren^  D- 
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this  view.  There  is  nothing  to  sustain  the  view  that  the 
defeat  inflicted  upon  Vishnugopa  and  his  collegues  have  been 
exaggerated  as  presumed  by  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  in  his 
Ancient  History  ot  the  DeccanJ  The  distinction  made  in 
the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  in  regard  to  the  various 
groups  of  states  Samudragupta  came  into  contact  with,  is  clear 
evidence  of  an  actual  invasion  and  conquest  in  regard  to  these 
trans-Vindhyan  states. 

A  doubt  has  been  raised2  whether  the  Vishnugopa  mentioned 
in  the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  Pallava  dynasty  or  otherwise.  The  Vishnu¬ 
gopa,  described  as  belonging  to  Kanchi,  could  be  no  other  than 
a  member  of  the  Pallava  dynasty  although  he  is  not  described 
as  a  Pallava  affiliated  to  the  Bharadvaja-gotra  as  the  kings  of 
the  copper-plate  charters  are.  The  consideration  which  makes 
the  surmise  almost  certain  is  that  the  name  is  a  characteristic 
Pallava  name  in  the  same  manner  as  Nandivarman  may  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Pallava  dynasty.  The  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  other  royal  dynasty  so  far  known  to  us. 
There  is  moreover  no  probability  of  any  other  royal  dynasty 
having  ruled  at  Kanchlpuram  just  at  the  period  of  Samudra¬ 
gupta’ s  raid,  other  than  the  Pallava.  All  these  considerations 
taken  along  with  the  fact  that  the  chieftains  mentioned  in  the 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  are  associated  only  with  the 
capital  city  of  their  kingdoms  and  not  with  their  dynastic  or 
family  names,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Vishnugopa  of 
Kanchi,  the  adversary  of  Samudragupta,  was  a  member  of  the 
Prakrit  or  early  Sanskrit  charters.  We  are  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  know  anything  more  about  him  except  his  en¬ 
counter  with  Samudragupta,  and  the  probability  of  his  being 
devoted  to  Vishnu  as  is  apparent  by  the  name.  No  copper¬ 
plate,  which  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  his  reign,  has 
been  brought  to  light  yet.  But  the  passage  in  the  Allahabad 
inscription  makes  it  plain  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  there  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari  and 

Ch.  iii,  pp.  58-61.  2  South  Ind.  Jainism ,  p.  143, 
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the  Krishna  and  in  their  vicinity  a  number  of  powerful 
chieftains  such  as  Hastivarman  of  Vengi,  presumably  identical 
with  the  Salankayana  king  of  that  name,  Nllaraja  of 
Avamukta,  Ugrasena  of  Palakka  and  others. 

Vishnugopa  to  Simhavishnu.  A.  D.  340  to  550. — This  period 
covers  roughly  200  years  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
age  of  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Sanskrit  charters,  as  the 
records  of  this  period  are  invariably  in  Sanskrit  and  not  in 
Prakrit  as  hitherto.  The  effects  of  the  invasion  of  Samudra- 
gupta  on  the  Pallava  dynasty  must  have  been  far-reaching. 
One  of  these  was  probably  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Vishnu¬ 
gopa,  and,  after  his  death,  to  promote  dynastic  quarrels  among 
his  successors.  It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  the  exact 
order  of  succession  of  kings  enumerated  in  the  historical 
portion  of  the  copper-plates  of  this  period.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  say  definitely  whether  all  the  kings,  whose  names  figure  in 
these  records,  actually  ruled  or  occupied  the  Pallava  throne. 
The  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  their  rule  probably 
extended  is  also  uncertain.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
it  is  possible  to  establish  some  connection,  at  present  un¬ 
known,  between  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  and 
those  of  the  Prakrit  records,  (a.  d.  215-350).  We  do  not 
know  who  the  first  member  of  the  Pallava  dynasty  of  the 
Sanskrit  charters  was.  In  this  respect  the  Velurpalayam 
copper-plate  charter  ascribed  to  the  later  Pallava  king  Nandi- 
varman  III  of  the  ninth  century  and  the  Kasakkudi  plates  of 
Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  throw  some  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  member  of  the  Pallava  dynasty  acquired 
sovereignty.1 

The  historical  portion  of  the  Velurpalayam  grant  which 
supplies  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the  Pallava  kings  after  giving 
the  legendary  origin  of  the  Pallavas  from  Vishnu  to  Pallava, 
through  Brahma,  Angirasa,  Brahaspati,  Samyu,  Bharadvaja, 
Drdna,  Asvatthaman,  etc.,  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  quasi- 
historical  names  such  as  those  of  Asokavarman,  Kalabhartr 


1  Velurpalayam  plates,  S'.  /.  /.,  vol.  ii,  p.  507. 
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and  Cbuta-Pallava.  The  break  after  the  king  ASokavarman 
indicated  in  the  record  (verse  5) 1  suggests  that  the  Pallava 
kings  of  the  Prakrit  charters — Sivaskandavarman,  Vijaya- 
skandavarman,  Buddhavarman  have  to  be  included  here.  The 
omission  of  these  names  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  writer  of  the  document  had  only  a  foggy  notion  of 
the  kings  of  the  early  period,  living  as  he  did  several  genera¬ 
tions  after  these  kings,  when  their  memory  had  almost  faded 
away.  The  historicity  of  Kalabhartr,  Chuta-Pallava  and 
Virakurcha  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  these  names  in  the 
Vayalur  pillar  inscription  of  Rajasimha  apparently  in  the 
order  of  succession.  This  latter  contains  many  repetitions 
and  should  be  used  with  much  care.  For  example,  although  it 
is  one  of  the  earliest  known  list  of  Pallava  kings  and  belongs 
to  the  seventh  century,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  that  all  the 
kings  mentioned  in  it  were  ruling  kings.  On  the  other  hand  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  list  made  up  in  the  reign  of  Rajasimha 
by  a  writer,  who  was  obviously  labouring  under  the  difficulty 
of  accommodating  a  number  of  real  and  quasi-real  kings  that 
tradition  and  copper-plates  had  preserved,  and  who,  in  doing 
so,  was  unable  to  allow  for  similarity  of  names.  Being  in 
these  difficulties  he  put  together  all  the  names  he  got  at,  in  an 
order  of  his  own.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  explanation  for 
the  repetitions  that  one  notices  in  the  list  on  the  Vayalur 
pillar  when  compared  with  other  genealogies.  Prof.  G.  Jouveau- 
Dubreuil  in  his  Pallavas 2  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
Vayalur  inscription  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  Pallava  kings 
in  the  order  of  their  succession.  In  the  portion  earlier  than 
Mahendravarman  I,  the  Vayalur  record  includes  names  like 
Vimala,  Konkanika,  which  occur  exclusively  in  Western  Ganga 
lists  of  kings.  Vishnugopa  is  mentioned  three  times,  Kumara- 
vishnu  twice,  which  is  just  possible.  However  Skandavarman 
is  mentioned  five  times  and  Simhavarman  four  times  which 
appears  less  probable.  But  the  record  is  doubtless  of  great 


1  5.  I.  /.,  vol.  ii,  part  5,  p.  508. 

2  p.  18  ff. 
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value  to  us  as  establishing  a  connection  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Prakrit,  Sanskrit,  and  Simhavishnu  dynasties 
which  have  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as  different  dynasties. 
As  we  have  seen  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  those  who  hold 
that  the  Vayalur  list1  gives  a  complete  list  of  forty-two 
names  of  the  Pallava  kings  in  their  order  of  succession. 

The  Vayalur  Pillar  Genealogy 


Brahma 

Skandavarman 

Angirasa 

Simhavarman 

Brahaspati 

Viravarman 

Sarny  u 

Skandavarman 

Bharadvaja 

Simhavarman 

Drona 

Skandavarman 

Asvatthaman 

Nandi varman  I 

Pallava 

Simhavarman 

Asoka 

Simhavarman 

Harigupta 

Vishnugopa 

Aryavarman 

Simhavarman 

Vimala 

Simhavishnu 

Konkanika 

Mahendravarman  I 

Kalabhartr 

Narasimha varman  I 

Chuta-pallava 

Mahendravarman  II 

Virakurcha 

Paramesvaravarman  I 

Chandravarman 

... 

Karala 

... 

Vishnugopa 

... 

Skandamula 

... 

Kumaravishnu 

... 

Buddhavarman 

Rajasimha 

Skandavarman 

Vishnugopa 

Visnnudasa 

A  careful  study  of  the  Velurpalayam  plates  shows  that  the 

members  represented  in  this 

record  from  Kalabhartr,  who  is 

1  Cf.  list  of  fifty-four  names  given  in  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  151  and 
the  whole  epigraph  as  edited  in  pp.  145-152,  ibid.  Ed. 
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called  Kanagopa  in  the  Kasakudi  plates,  belonged  to  what  we 

have  called  the  period  of  Sanskrit  charters.  As  it  is  clear  from 

this  record  the  members  mentioned  in  verses  5  to  8  as 

Asokavarman  and  others  in  whose  family  Kalabhartr  is  said  to 

have  been  born,  included  the  members  of  the  Prakrit  charters 
* 

such  as  Bappa,  Sivaskandavarman,  etc.  We  cannot  rely  very 
strictly  upon  the  order  of  succession  in  this  record  as  there 
are  several  breaks  and  gaps  in  it.  We  may  therefore  proceed 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  regarding  the  kings  of  this 
period. 

Vlrakurcha  and  His  Period. — Of  Kalabhartr  and  Chuta-pallava 
very  little  is  known  excepting  their  names.  Of  these  the  first 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  member  of  the  Sanskrit  dynasty. 
Of  Vlrakurcha,  however,  the  grandson  of  Kalabhartr,  we  learn 
from  the  Velurpalayam  plates  (verse  6)  that  ‘  simultaneously 
with  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  serpents  he  also 
grasped  the  complete  insignia  of  royalty  and  became  famous.’ 
This  means  in  plain  language  that  Virakurchavarman  became 
king  on  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Naga  chief.  As  to  the 
actual  period  of  this  marriage  there  is  some  amount  of  dis¬ 
agreement  among  scholars.  The  marriage  of  Vlrakurcha 
which,  according  to  the  Velurpalayam  plates,  gave  him  a 
kingdom,  according  to  certain  authors,  has  reference  to  the 
first  member  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sanskrit  Pallavas.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  the  Naga  marriage  of  Vira- 
kurcha  has  reference  to  the  first  king  of  the  Prakrit  charters 
Sivaskandavarman’s  father.1  Verse  6  of  these  plates  therefore 
has  reference  clearly  to  the  first  member  of  the  Pallava  dynasty 
Vlrakurcha. 

Was  Vlrakurcha  the  First  Pallava  king  This  conclusion  of 
Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  correct.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  possible  that  the  names  of  Asokavarman,  etc., 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  and  others  referred  to  in  verse 
5  of  the  Velurpalayam  record,  stand  for  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Prakrit  dynasty.  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  view 


1  Pallavas,  p.  29, 
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that  Virakurcha  was  the  first  Pallava  king.  In  the  second  place 
it  is  possible  that  Vlravarman’s  immediate  ancestor,  presumably 
his  father  or  grandfather,  might  have  lost  hold  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Pallava  kingdom  owing  to  some  unknown  cause, 
one  of  which  might  have  been  the  invasion  of  Samudragupta. 
If  this  were  so,  his  date  would  have  to  be  sought  somewhere 
after  Vishnugopa.  Again,  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates  it  is  not 
stated  that  Vlrakurcha  who  married  the  Naga  princess,  was  the 
first  member  in  the  family  of  the  Pallavas  or  the  first  to 
acquire  a  kingdom  and  a  kingly  position  in  that  family.  This 
view  is  also  in  agreement  with  that  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Aiyangar  1 
who  in  his  account  of  the  Pallavas  ascribes  the  marriage  of 
Virakurcha  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  invasion 
of  Samudragupta  into  the  south  and  the  consequent  disruption. 
According  to  his  interpretation,  ‘  Put  in  plain  language  this 
(the  Naga  marriage)  would  mean  that  he  married  a  Naga 
princess  and  thereby  acquired  the  title  of  sovereignty  of  the 
region  over  which  he  ruled.  This  obviously  has  no  connection 
with  the  birth  of  Tondaman-Ilam-Tiraiyan,  who,  according  to 
tradition  embodied  in  the  classical  poem  Perumbanarrupadai , 
was  the  son  of  a  Chola  king  through  a  Naga  princess  .... 
Neither  the  detail  of  the  marriage  nor  the  acquisition  will 
agree  with  the  story  of  Ilam-Tiriayan.  .  .  .  ’ 

What  were  the  circumstances,  political  and  otherwise,  which 
brought  about  the  matrimonial  alliance  of  Virakurcha,  a  member 
of  the  Pallava  family  with  the  daughter  of  a  Naga  king  which 
gave  him  virtually  a  wife  and  a  kingdom  ?  To  this  question  no 
definite  answer  is  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
relating  to  the  political  condition  of  the  Dakhan  in  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  Dr.  S.  K.  Aiyangar  has  however  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem.  In  the  course  of  his  valuable  contribution  on 
the  Pallavas  he  identifies2  the  Naga  family  with  whichVirakurcha 
became  connected  with  the  family  of  Skapdanaga,  the  Satavahana 
viceroy  of  the  region  round  Adoni  and  who  probably  belonged 
to  a  clan  of  the  family  of  Satavahanas  other  than  that  which 


1  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Pallavas ,  p.  43. 


2  Ibid,,  p.  44. 
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ruled  in  the  Dakhan  but  connected  by  blood,  and  perhaps  even 
by  alliance,  with  that  clan.  ‘  At  one  time  under  the  rule  of 
the  later  Satavahanas  these  Nagas  appear  to  have  extended 
their  territory  and  even  acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Satavahanas  themselves.  If  the  Pallava 
chieftain  in  the  neighbourhood  made  himself  sufficiently 
distinguished,  a  marriage  alliance  with  these  Nagas,  from 
whom  came  the  early  Satavahana  queen  Naganika,  would  have 
been  possible  for  him.  The  hint,  vague  as  it  is,  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  seems  to  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Pallavas  to  power.’ 

As  regards  the  probable  period  when  this  happened,  he 
indicates  that  this  must  have  happened  at  a  time  when  the 
Satavahanas  as  a  ruling  dynasty  had  passed  away,  and  the 
attempt  at  the  assertion  of  the  Gupta  power  over  this  region 
under  Samudragupta  had  in  a  way  shaken  the  authority  of  the 
older  dynasties  to  allow  of  a  new  dynasty  to  spring  into 
prominence.  The  character  of  the  invasion  of  Samudragupta 
itself  makes  it  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  or 
the  empire  of  Andhras  was  in  the  hands  of  a  power  whom  for 
some  good  reason  Samudragupta  did  not  attack.  One  such 
reason  might  have  been  that  they  held  possession  of  the 
territory  with  some  power,  such  as  the  Vakatakas  in  Berar 
and  Central  India.  It  is  likely  that  their  authority  was  not 
readily  acquiesced  in  by  the  smaller  chieftains,  feudatories  of 
the  Satavahanas,  along  the  east  coast.  If  this  surmise  should 
turn  out  correct  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  south¬ 
western  portion  was  held  by  a  powerful  family  of  the  Nagas, 
relatives  of  the  Satavahanas,  and  the  Pallavas  were  among 
the  feudatories  who  showed  a  ready  inclination  to  throw  off 
the  Satavahana  yoke.  When  Samudragupta  had  come  and 
gone,  the  western  power,  whatever  that  was,  might  have 
entered  into  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  Pallavas  and  recog¬ 
nized  them  in  the  position  to  which  they  had  already  risen  by 
their  own  efforts. 

Skandasishya  ( Skandavarman ). — From  the  Velurpalayam 
plates  again  (verse  7)  we  learn  that  the  son  of  Vlrakurcha, 
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who  is  probably  identical  with  Virakurchavarman  of  the  Darsi 
copper.plate  fragment,  was  Skandasishya.  He  is  described  in 
this  record  as  the  ‘  moon  in  the  sky  of  this  family  ’  and  is  said 
to  have  seized  the  ghatika  of  the  twice-born  from  King 
Satyasena.  This  achievement  of  his  enables  us  to  fix  his 
period  more  or  less  definitely,  although  the  identity  of 
Satyasena  has  not  been  completely  worked  out.  The 
reference  to  a  ghatika  at  this  early  period  is  interesting. 
There  is  also  a  reference,  in  the  Talagunda  inscription  of 
Kakutsthavarman,  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century, 
to  Kanchi  being  called  a  ghatika.  But  no  one  has  attempted 
to  identify  the  King  Satyasena  mentioned  in  the  Velurpalayam 
plates.  In  his  introductions  to  these  plates  published  in 
the  South  Indian  Inscriptiojis ,  Mr.  H.  Krishna  Sastri  says  that 
he  remains  unidentified.1  Dr.  S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  Satyasena  here  referred  to 
may  be  Mahakshatrapa  Svami  Satyasena  of  the  coins  whose 
time  would  be  the  ninth  decade  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.2 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  power  of  the  Kshatrapas  extended 
sufficiently  southward  so  as  to  make  them  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  the  Pallava  kings.  The  probability  is  that  the 
Pallavas  co-operated  with  the  dynasty  of  Western  Dakhan, 
the  Vakatakas,  in  inflicting  a  defeat  on  the  Kshatrapas  and 
this  interpretation  of  the  situation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  general  trend  of  Vakataka  history  as  this 
is  the  period  to  which  the  conquest  of  Kuntala  by  the 
Vakataka-Prithvlsena  I  is  ascribable.  ‘  Such  an  advance,’  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  1  is  possible  only  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Kshatrapas,  and  other  successors  of  the  Andhras  in  this 
region.’ 

The  Probable  Period  of  Skandasishya  ( Skandavarman ). — This 
identification  of  Satyasena  with  Svami  Satyasimha,  father  of 
Mahakshatrapa,  Svami  Rudrasimha  III,  whose  date  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Rapson,  is  somewhat  anterior  to  a.d.  388,  enables 
us  to  fix  the  dates  of  Skandasishya  as  well  as  his  father 

i 

1  S.I.I. ,  vol.  ii,  part  v,  p.  502. 

2  ‘  The  Pallavas,’  J.  I.  H.,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  39, 
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Virakurcha  of  the  Velurpalayam  record.  Allowing  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years  for  these  two  kings  we  arrive  at  about 
a.d.  358  for  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Virakurcha. 
According  to  Mr.  Krishna  Sastri,  this  Skandasishya  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Skandasishya  of  the  Tirukkalukkunram 
inscription,1  who  made  a  grant  to  the  Mulastha?ia  temple  at 
the  above-mentioned  village  and  spoken  of  as  a  former  king. 
The  late  Mr.  Venkayya  in  his  article  on  this  inscription 
suggested  that  Skandasishya  is  identical  with  Skandavarman  ; 
but  as  there  are  several  Skandavarmans  in  the  Pallava  record 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  exact  individual  mentioned  in  the 
Tirukkalukunram  inscription. 

The  Sanskrit  Charters. — We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  in 
detail  the  genealogical  portion  of  other  copper-plate  charters 
of  this  period.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  these 
charters  have  been  assigned  on  palaeographical  grounds  to  the 
fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  charters  of  this  period  is  that  they  do  not 
furnish  any  genealogical  list  prior  to  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  ruling  sovereign  who  is  the  donor.  The  habit  of  including 
a  mythical  and  quasi-historical  pedigree,  along  with  the 
immediate  ancestral  line,  appears  to  have  originated  only  in 
and  after  the  seventh  century  in  the  Pallava  family.  About 
six  of  these  Sanskrit  charters  have  been  discovered  mostly  in 
the  northern  districts,  and  have  been  edited  with  text  and 
translations  in  the  Epigrapliia  bidica.  Four  of  these  refer  to 
royal  camps  from  which  the  respective  grants  were  issued, 
viz.  Palakkada,2  Dasanapura,  Menmatura,  and  Tamrapa. 
Almost  all  these  grants  furnish  four  generations  of  kings  in¬ 
cluding  the  donor.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  order  in  which  these  kings  are  to  be  chronologically 
represented.  In  other  words  the  relative  position  of  the  kings 
mentioned  in  these  records  and  the  chronology  to  be  adopted 

1  See  Venkayya,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iii,  p.  276. 

2  An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  to  identify  Palakka  and 
Palakkada  with  Nellore  in  the  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine  for 
January  1927 ,  p.  42. 
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for  them  are  uncertain  and  far  from  settled.  There  exists 
also  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  scholars  as 
regards  the  identification  of  the  various  royal  camps  from 
which  these  charters  were  issued.  None  of  these  places 
Tamrapa,  Palakkada,  Dasanapura,  or  Menmatura  has  been 
identified  definitely  although  a  suggestion  had  been  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  Venkayya1  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  region  comprised  by  the  modern  Nellore  District. 
According  to  certain  scholars  the  fact  that  the  charters  of  these 
Pallava  kings  are  addressed  from  these  camps,  and  not  from 
the  capital  city  of  Kanchlpuram,  indicates  that  the  Pallava 
kings  who  issued  these  charters  had  lost  hold  of  Kanchlpuram 
through  some  cause  now  unknown,  and  retired  to  the  Telugu 
districts  bordering  on  Nellore  where  they  continued  their  rule. 
This  line  of  argument  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Venkayya,2 
and  is  still  maintained  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Epigraphy  Department.3  They  advocate  what  has  been 
called  the  theory  of  a  Chola  interregnum  during  the  Pallava 
rule  according  to  which  the  Pallava  kings  soon  after  the  period 
of  the  members  of  the  Prakrit  charters  were  driven  away  from 
Kanchi  by  the  Chola  king  Karikala.  According  to  the 
exponents  of  this  view  the  Pallavas  would  appear  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  city  only  in  the  days  of  Kumaravishnu  who 
is  described  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates  to  have  captured 
Kanchi.  We  shall  revert  to  this  theory  of  a  Chola  interregnum 
a  little  later. 

Various  Orders  of  Succession. — According  to  Prof.  Jouveau- 
Dubreuil  the  series  of  kings  Skandavarman — Kumaravishnu — 
Buddhavarman  I — Kumaravishnu  (donor)  of  the  Chandalur 
plates,  ruled  in  Kanchi  before  the  series,  Simhavarman 
(mentioned  in  the  Uruvappalli  plates)  Skandavarman  and 
Nandivarman,  and  that,  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
Chandalur  plates  and  the  Uruvappalli  plates,  Kumaravishnu  I 
would  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Simhavarman 
of  Kanchi.  But  a  close  examination  of  the  copper-plates 

/In.  Rep.  Ep .  for  1905,  p.  47.  2  A.  S.  R.  for  1906-7 ,  p.  224, 

*  $.1.1.,  vol.  ii,  p,503, 
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of  this  period  shows  that  the  Chandalur  plates  are  by  no 
means  the  most  ancient  of  these,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Jouveau-Dubreuil.  The  style  and  the  language  employed, 
from  the  use  of  numerical  symbols  and  the  citation  of  date 
after  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Prakrit  charters  and  the  spaces 
marked  between  words,  almost  clearly  suggest  proximity  to 
the  Andhra  period.1  If  such  be  the  case  the  Omgodu  grant 
(No.  1)  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  that 
we  have. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Velurpalayam  plates  supply 
the  following  names  among  the  early  members  of  the  Sanskrit 
period :  — 

Kalabhartr 

I 

Chuta-pallava 

I 

.  Virakurcha 

I 

Skandasishya 

I 

Kumaravishnu,  etc. 

The  Omgodu  (No.  1)  charter  gives  the  following  order  : — 

Kumaravishnu 

I 

Skandavarman 

Viravarman 

I 

Vijayaskandavarman 

Mr.  Krishna  Sastri  identifies  Viravarman  of  this  charter 
with  the  Viravarman  of  the  published  copper-plate  charters 
and  with  the  Virakurchavarman  of  the  Darsi  record.  ‘  If 
Viravarman’ s  identity  is  thus  established,  it  must  be  easy 
to  see  that  his  father  Skandavarman  would  be  the  first  king 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  published  copper-plate  grant 
and  that  Vijayaskandavarman,  his  son,  would  be  identical 
with  Skandavarman  II.  Kumaravishnu,  the  first  king  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  father  of  Skandavarman  I,  is  probably  to  be 

1  See  Ep.  Ind.,  vol,  xv,  p.  251,  footnote  2, 
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identified  with  Kalabhartr  of  the  Velurpalayam  plates1  though 
there  may  be  very  little  in  common  between  the  two  names.  ’ 
Thus  Mr.  Krishna  Sastri  would  identify  the  first  four  kings 
mentioned  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates  with  those  mentioned 
in  the  Omgodu  (I)  copper-plates  which  may  be  represented  as 
follows  : — 


Kalabhartr  ...  Kumaravishnu 

Chuta-pallava  ...  Skandavarman 

Virakurcha  ...  Vlravarman 

Skandasishya  ...  Vijayaskandavarman 

Kumaravishnu  ...  Kumaravishnu. 

Before  examining  the  view  of  Mr.  Krishna  Sastri  let  us 
state  the  genealogical  information  from  the  other  charters  for 
his  period.  The  Uruvappalli  plates,2  dated  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Simhavarman,  although  the  donor  was  Yuvamaharaja- 
Vishnugopavarman,  give  the  following  genealogy  : — 

Skandavarman 


Vlravarman 

Skandavarman 

I 

Y.  M.  Vishnugopa  (donor) 


From  the  fact  that  the  Uruvappalli  plates  are  dated  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Simhavarman  it  was  held  by  the  late 
Dr.  Fleet  that  Y.  M.  Vishnugopa  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Simhavarman,  and  that  he  probably  never  reigned  at  all. 

The  Mangadur  grant3  gives  the  succession  in  the  following 
order  : — 

Vlravarman 

I 

Skandavarman 

'  I 

Y.  M.  Vishnugopavarman 

I 

Dharmamaharaja  Simhavarman 


8 


1  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  503. 

2  Inci.  Ant.,  vol.  v,  p.  51. 

3  Ibid.,  yol.  vi,  p.  155. 
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The  Piklra  plates1  furnish  us  with  the  accompanying  order 
which  is  almost  similar  to  the  previous  one  : — 

Viravarman 

I 

Skandavarman 

I 

V  ishnugopavarman 

I 

Simbavarman  (donor) 

Thus  these  three  plates  together  supply  five  generations  of 
kings  ;  the  Chandalur  plates,  which,  as  we  already  mentioned, 
appear  to  be  posterior  to  these  records  in  point  of  antiquity 
give  three  further  generations  of  kings  from  Skandavarman, 
who,  we  might  regard,  was  identical  with  Skandavarman  II. 
The  Chandalur2  plates,  we  saw,  supplies  the  following  names 
in  the  order  noted  below  : — 

Skandavarman 

I 

Kumaravishnu  I 

I 

Buddhavarman 

I 

Kumaravishnu  II  (donor) 

The  Udayendiram  plates3  supply  the  series  : — 

Skandavarman 

I 

Simhavarman 

I 

Skandavarman 
Nandivarman  (donor). 

The  Vayalur  pillar  inscription  becomes  acceptable  from 
No.  29,  and  agrees  with  the  Velurpalayam  grant  thus 
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continuing  the  succession  to  the  time  of  Simhavishnu  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  : — 

Simhavarman  (Vayalur  list  29) 

I 

Vishnugopa 

I 

Simhavarman 

I 

Simhavishnu 

_l 

Mahendravarman  I 

The  whole  series  of  Pallava  kings  from  the  beginning  to 
the  days  of  Simhavishnu  may  be  represented  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : — 

Bappa 

Sivaskanda  {Circa,  a.d.  220) 

I 

Buddhavarman 
Vishnugopa  (a.d.  340) 

Khlabhartr  (Omgodu-Uruvapalli  plates) 
(Kumaravishnu) 

Chuta-pallava 

(Skandavarman)  (Omgodu-Uruvapalli  plates) 

(Married  Naga  princess) 

Virakurcha  (Virakurchavarman) 

Skandaslshya  (Donor,  Omgodu  Plates) 


1 

Simhavarman 

Y.  M.  Vishnugopa 

1 

Kumaravishnu  I 

Skandavarman 

or 

Vishnugopavarraan 

1 

Buddhavarman 

| 

Nandivarman  I 

Simhavarman  II 

Kumaravishnu  II. 

(Udayendiram) 

1 

V  i  shnug  opavarman 

Simhavarman  III 

1 

Simhavishnu 

1 

Mahendravarman,  etc. 
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The  above  table  is  only  tentative  and  subject  to  alteration 
if  necessary  on  other  more  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
charters,  or  when  the  discovery  of  new  inscriptions,  or  copper 
charters  should  call  for  such.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  might 
not  be  any  direct  connection  between  the  members  of  the 
Prakrit  charters,  those  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  and  the  members 
of  the  bimhavishnu  dynasty,  as  is  assumed  here.  But  this 
arrangement  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  Vayalur  pillar 
record  and  that  of  Velurpalayam  plates  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  that  the  Pallava  kings  of  these  charters  style 
themselves  in  these  records  as  members  of  the  Bharadvaja- 
gotra.  The  position  of  Vishnugopa,  the  adversary  of  Samudra- 
gupta  in  the  table,  is  uncertain.  We  have  already  hinted 
the  possibility  of  his  being  identical  with  the  first  of  the 
Vishnugopas  mentioned  in  the  Vayalur  pillar  record  of 
Rajasimha’s  reign.  We  have  also  alluded  to  the  date  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Shama  Sastri  in  his  new  light  on  the  Gupta  era 
which  at  the  present  state  of  discussion  need  not  be  regarded 
as  having  been  established  beyond  doubt. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  Sanskrit  charters  figures  as 
Kalabhartr  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates,  a  name  which  along 
with  his  son’s  name  Chuta-pallava,  sounds  more  eponymous 
than  real.  Kalabhartr  is  presumably  identical  with  Kanagopa 
of  the  Kasakkudi  plates.1  In  the  above  arrangement  we  have 
indicated  the  possibility  of  Kalabhartr  being  identical  with  the 
Kumaravishnu  I  of  Omgodu  No.  1  and  Chuta-pallava  with 
Skandavarman  I.  Mr.  Krishna  Sastri  who  also  makes  this 
identification  says  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between 
Kalabhartr  and  Kumaravishnu.2  The  description  of  Kala¬ 
bhartr  as  the  ‘  head-jewel  of  the  family  ’  and  as  Vishnu  the 
husband  of  Indira  (Lakshmi)  in  verse  6  of  the  Velurpalayam 
plates  lends  support  to  the  identification  of  this  king  with 

1  S.1.1. ,  vol.  ii,  p.  307. 

2  Ep.  hid.,  vol.  xv,  p.  251.  Also  vol.  xviii,  p.  149,  where  he  definitely 
gives _ up _the  identification.  This  is  hardly  justified  as  the  writer  of 
the  Vayalur  pillar  inscription  has  merely  put  the  lists  one  after  the  other 
without  attempting  to  find  out  actual  relationship  between  the  different 
succession  lists.  Ed. 
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Kumaravishnu  of  the  Omgodu  grant  which  suggests  that  his 
other  name  was  a  synonym  of  Vishnu.  It  is  even  possible 
that  this  Kumaravishnu  whom  we  identified  with  Kalabhartr 
was  the  same  person  as  Vishnugopa,  the  adversary  of 
Samudragupta.  This  identification  has  not  been  made 
hitherto,  although  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  view. 

As  was  already  indicated,  the  actual  dates  and  the  duration 
of  the  individual  reigns  of  the  Pallava  kings  of  this  period  are 
approximate  so  far.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  for  all  the 
sixteen  kings  and  more  to  have  been  on  the  Pallava  throne 
within  the  short  period  of  about  200  years  (a.d.  350  to  550). 
It  is  evident  from  the  charters  themselves  that  certain 
members  of  the  dynasty  referable  to  this  period  were  simply 
Yuvamaharajas  or  princes  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Vishnugopa — 
the  prince  of  the  Uruvapalli  plates.  We  have  already 
indicated  the  facts  known  regarding  Kalabhartr  (Kumara¬ 
vishnu)  and  Chuta-pallava  (Skandavarman)  from  the  copper¬ 
plates  of  this  period.  We  have  shown  that  Chuta-pallava  alias 
Skandavarman  might  have  been  the  chief  who  married  the 
Naga  princess  and  acquired  simultaneously  a  wife  and  a 
kingdom.  His  son  was  Virakurcha,  identical  probably  with 
Virakurchavarman  of  the  Darsi  fragment.1  His  son  was 
Skandavarman  (II)  the  donor  of  Omgodu  plates  who  is 
described  in  this  record  as  one  ‘  who  was  true  to  his  word, 
who  day  by  day  increased  religious  merit  by  gift  of  cows,  gold 
and  land,  and  who  always  desired  to  serve  Gods  and  Brahmans, 
and  ably  understood  the  purport  of  all  Sastras.’  From  the 
date  of  the  engraving  of  the  grant  which  is  mentioned  as  the 
Vijayasamvatsare-trayatrimse  (that  is  in  the  victorious  year 
thirty-three  which  was  the  third  fortnight  of  the  winter  and 
the  thirteenth  day)  we  may  conclude  that  Skandavarman’ s 
reign  lasted  at  least  for  thirty-three  years. 

Simhavarman. — The  next  Pallava  king  was  Simhavarman  in 
whose  eleventh  year  the  Uruvapalli  plates  of  Y.  M.  Vishnugopa 
is  dated.  It  is  not  apparent  why  Y.  M.  Vishnugopa  should 


1  Ep .  Ind.,  vol.  i,  p.  397. 
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have  addressed  the  grant  in  the  reign  of  Simhavarman.  The 
probability  is  that  he  did  not  reign  and  therefore  dated  the 
record  in  the  reign  of  his  elder  brother,  or  possibly  in  that  of  his. 
In  the  latter  case  this  Simhavarman  becomes  identical  with  the 
donor  of  the  four  grants,  the  Omgodu  plates  dated  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  in  the  month  of  Vaisaka  Suklapaksha- 
panchami  addressed  from  Tamrapa,  the  Pikira  grant  dated  in 
fifth  year  and  issued  from  Menmatura,  the  Uruvappalli  plates 
dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  issued  from 
Palakkada,  and  the  Mangalur  grant  issued  from  Vijaya-Dasana- 
pura  and  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  Simhavarman  II.  Thus 
we  have  for  this  king  at  least  four  different  copper-plate 
charters  dated  in  the  different  years  of  the  reign  and  issued  in 
different  places  which  were  obviously  the  places  where  the 
king  happened  to  be  in  camp  just  when  the  grants  were  issued. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  these  places  Vijaya 
Tamrapasthana,  Menmatura,  Dasanapura  and  Palakkada  have 
not  been  identified  though  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
they  should  be  looked  for  in  the  Nellore  District.  The  late 
Mr.  Venkayya  writes  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Nellore 
Districts  ‘  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dasanapura  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  modern  village  of  Darsi.  It  is  called  Darsi 
and  Darisi  in  inscriptions  of  the  fourteenth  century  found  as 
the  place.’  He  also  thinks  that  the  place  might  have  been 
the  capital  at  the  time  that  the  Mangadur  grant  was  issued  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Simhavarman.  If  this  is  so  why  is  it  not 
possible  to  hold  Palakkada,  Tamrapa,  and  Menmatura  also  at 
the  capital  of  Simhavarman  ?  But  such  an  assumption  does 
not  seem  to  be  justified  unless  we  have  good  reason  for 
regarding  that  this  period  was  one  of  constant  warfare,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Simhavarman  was  frequently  threatened, 
with  the  result  that  he  had  to  be  continuously  changing  his 
capital  from  one  seat  to  another.  But  there  is  no  definite 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  was  a  fact.  It  is  assumed  by 
certain  scholars  that  the  Pallava  kings  of  this  period  had  lost 


1  Ind.  Ant.,  1908,  p.  283. 
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their  possession  of  Kanchi  and  retired  to  the  Telugu  districts 
in  and  around  Nellore,  wherefrom  they  continued  to  rule  and 
issue  their  copper-plates.  This  explains  according  to  them 
the  charters  of  Simhavarman  and  others  during  this  period 
being  addressed  not  from  Kanchipuram  as  in  the  case  of  earlier 
copper-plates  but  from  places  in  the  Telugu  districts.  For 
instance  Mr.  Krishna  Sastri  says  : —  ...  1  About  a.d.  350  the 
Pall avas,— perhaps  on  account  of  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  victorious  campaign  of  Samudragupta  from  the  north  or 
owing  to  the  rise  of  the  Kadambas  mentioned  in  the  Talgunda 
inscription1  were  dispossessed  of  their  territory  round  Kanchi 
and  pushed  back  further  into  the  interior.’  Again  the  same 
authority  says2  : — 

‘  Thus  we  get  from  several  copper-plates  published  so  far, 
six  generations  of  Pallavas,  with  names  of  nine  Pallava  kings 

who  called  themselves  Pallava-Maharajas  and  Pallava-Dharma- 

maharajas,  of  the  Bharadvaja-gotra  until  one  of  them, 
Kumaravishnu  I  (II  ?)  reconquered  Kanchlpura,  evidently  from 
the  Cholas,  who  had  taken  possession  of  it  sometime 
subsequent  to  Vishnugopa  the  contemporary  of  Samudragupta 
and  had  established  themselves  in  the  Tonda-country.’  Thus 
according  to  this  view  there  was  a  Chola  interregnum  at 
Kanchi  and  a  break  in  the  line  of  Pallava  kings  during  the 
period  of  the  Sanskrit  charters. 

Is  the  Chola  Interregnum  Possible  ?■ — This  interregnum  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  a  number  of  Pallava  kings  in  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  century  are  supposed  to  have  lost  possession  of  Kanchi 
some  time  in  the  fourth  century  has  become  a  favourite  notion 
among  the  epigraphists  which  however  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  the  historical  facts  of  the  period  known  to  us. 
Even  the  late  Mr.Venkayya  has  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
the  theory  of  a  Chola  interlude  in  the  midst  of  the  Pallava  rule. 
In  his  ‘  Ancient  History  of  the  Nellore  District  ’  3  for  instance, 
dealing  with  the  Pallava  kings  of  this  period  he  says,  ‘  The 

1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  viii,  p.  28. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xv,  No.  11,  p.  249, 

3  Ind.  Ant.,  1908,  p.  284. 
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extent  of  Pallava  dominions  during  this  period  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained.  At  any  rate  they  appear  to  have  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  modern  Nellore  District  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 
In  fact  four  of  the  above-mentioned  grants  are  from  that 
district.  Kanchi  which  was  the  capital  during  the  reign  of 
Sivaskandavarman  and  Vishnugopa,  figures  as  such  only  in 
the  last  two  1  of  the  above-mentioned  grants  which  are 
evidently  later  than  the  rest.’  1  If  this  is  not  due  to  a  mere 
accident  it  may  be  that  the  Pallavas  had  to  retreat  from 
Conjeevaram  owing,  perhaps  to  a  coalition  among  the  Chola, 
Pandya  and  the  Chera  kings,  or  to  the  domination  of  one  of 
them.  In  this  case,  the  Pallavas,  had  probably  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  Nellore  District  or  to  a  portion  of  it,  where 
the  villages  granted  in  two  of  the  copper-plate  inscriptions 
may  be  traced.’ 

Some  Objections. — But  as  against  this  mere  supposition,  there 
are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  any  break  in  the  main  line  of  Pallava  kings  from  the 
earliest  times.  At  any  rate  the  mere  fact  of  certain  copper¬ 
plates  being  addressed  from  places  situated  in  the  Telugu 
districts  far  away  from  the  capital  city  cannot  be  held  to 
support  the  view  that  the  king  or  kings  who  issued  them 
should  necessarily  have  lost  possession  of  Kanchi.  Such  at 
any  rate  is  not  the  indication  that  we  get  from  the  large 
numbers  of  copper-plates  and  stone  records  of  the  Pallava 
kings  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  these 
records  there  is  not  the  remotest  suggestion  that  the  Pallava 
kings  at  any  period  in  their  rule  lost  possession  of  the  city  of 
Conjeevaram  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time.  A  reference 
in  the  Velurpalayam  plates2  of  Nandivarman  III  to  the 
capture  of  Kanchi  has  curiously  been  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  Kumaravishnu  for  the  first  time  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Cholas  in  the  days  of  Karikala,  re¬ 
captured  it.  Such  an  assumption  appears  however  to  be 

1  Chandalur  and  Udayendiram  records. 

2  Verse  8,  S.I vol.  ii,  p.  508. 
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unwarranted.  In  the  first  place  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
capture  of  Kanchi  alluded  to  in  the  Velurpalyam  plates  is  a 
reference  to  his  having  obtained  possession  of  the  city  from 
a  collateral  cousin,  or  some  other  foreign  power,  such  as  the 
Kadambas,  which  had  obtained  possession  of  the  city  for  a 
short  period.  In  the  second  place  if  the  fact  of  the  capture  of 
Kanchi  from  the  Cholas  is  at  all  true,  it  is  strange  that  the 
Velurpalayam  plates  should  not  have  made  mention  of  the 
fact  in  recording  such  a  distinguished  achievement,  more 
especially  as  Buddhavarma  another  king  is  mentioned  as  the 
‘  submarine-fire  to  the  ocean-like  army  of  the  Cholas  ’ 
Chola-sa inyarnava -vadabhagni  (verse  8).  But  the  insuperable 
difficulty  in  postulating  a  Chola  occupation  in  the  interval 
between  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Prakrit  charters  and  those 
of  Simhavishnu,  based  merely  upon  the  stray  reference  to  the 
recapture  of  Kanchipuram  by  Kumaravishnu  and  on  the  fact 
of  the  charters  of  the  Pallavas  for  some  period  being  dated 
from  places  outside  the  capital  at  Kanchi,  lies  in  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  accommodating  the  reign  of  Karikala  and  all  the 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  his  reign  to  this  period. 
According  to  any  rational  scheme  of  chronology  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  place  for  Karikala  and  his  successors  midway 
between  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Prakrit  charters  and  those  of 
the  Sanskrit  charters  as  suggested  by  the  epigraphists.  The 
facts  relied  upon  by  them  as  evidence  for  this  position  for 
Karikala  are  derived  from  late  Eastern  Chalukya  copper-plates 
some  of  the  facts  being  incredible  in  themselves.1  Altogether 
the  data  for  the  Chola  occupation  of  Kanchi  during  the  Pallava 
rule  are  too  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  to  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  as  justifying  the  assumption  of  a  Chola  interregnum. 

We  have  already  referred  the  four  Sanskrit  charters  issued 
respectively  from  Omgodu,  Pikira,  Dasanapura  and  Palakkada 
between  the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  years  of  Simhavarman  to 
this  reign.  The  probable  date  of  this  king  is  derivable  from 
purely  epigraphic  and  paleographic  evidence  as  the  middle  of 

1  A.S.R.,  1906-7,  p.  225. 
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the  fifth  century.  But  the  discovery  of  the  Lokavibhaga ,  a 
Jain  manuscript,  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  fixing  the  actual 
period  of  rule  of  this  king. 

The  ‘  Lokavibhaga  ’  Datum. — This  leads  to  the  initial  date  of 
the  Pallava  king  Simhavarman  as  a.d.  436.  According  to  the 
Digambara ,  Jain  manuscript,  Lokavibhaga,  Saka  380  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  twenty-second  regnal  year  of  Simhavarman,  king 
of  Kanchi,  the  year  in  which  the  work  was  completed.  The 
reference  makes  it  clear  that  the  first  year  of  this  king  must 
have  been  a.d.  436,  and  that  this  king  continued  to  rule  for  at 

least  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 

* 

Saka  380  is  apparently  the  year  in  which  the  copying  work 
was  finished  by  Sarvanandi  and  the  author  of  the  work 
Simhasuri,  probably  flourished  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
twenty-second  stanza  was  sent  to  Mahamahopadyaya 
Sudhakara  Dvivedi,  Benares,  for  favour  of  calculation.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  correctness  of  the  date.  Patalika,  the 
village  in  which  Sarvanandi  copied  the  work,  is  perhaps 
identical  with  Patallpura  in  South  Arcot  District,  at  which 
according  to  Periyapuranam  there  was  a  big  Jaina  monastery 
in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  .  .  .  Panarashtra  may  be  identified 
with  Perumbanappadi  (the  Brhad  Banas  laid  under  tribute  by 
Mayura  Sarman,  Kadamba)  the  province  over  which  the 
Banas  ruled. 

As  regards  the  actual  period  of  Simhavarman  (II)  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that  being  probably  identical  with  the  king 
of  the  name  referred  to  in  the  Penugonda  plates  of  the 
Western  Ganga  king  Madhavavarman  II,  his  reign  must  have 
been  at  the  same  period  as  that  of  Harivarman  the  Ganga  prince 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  installed  on  the  throne.  Judged  palaeo- 
graphically  the  characters  of  the  Penugonda  plates  point  to 
their  having  been  inscribed  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  Dr.  Fleet 
was  also  of  opinion1  that  ‘  a.d.  475  seems  a  very  good  date 
for  it.’  If  the  plates  which  are  dated  in  the  reign  of  Madhava 
II,  are  dated  about  the  year  a.d.  475,  Simhavarman  the 

1  See  J.R.A.S.,  1915,  p.  482, 
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contemporary  of  Ayyavarman  whom  he  installed  on  the  Ganga 
throne  must  have  flourished  immediately  before.  Hence  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Simhavarman  II  began  his  rule  sometime 
about  the  third  decade  of  the  fifth  century  which  is  also  the 
date  that  we  arrive  at  by  the  Lokavibhaga  datum,  equating  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Simhavarman  with  the  Saka  year  380. 
This  yields  for  Simhavarman,  as  we  saw,  the  year  a.d.  436  as 
the  initial  year,  which  tallies  both  with  the  palaeographical 
indications  of  Penukonda  and  the  Omgodu  plates  as  well  as 
the  other  considerations  relating  to  the  date  of  the  Pallava 
kings  who  followed  him.  A  calculation  backward  from  the 
known  date  of  Simhavishnu  also  leads  us  to  the  same  period. 

An  attempt  made  to  belittle  the  value  of  this  datum 
furnished  by  the  Lokavibhaga  for  the  initial  date  of  Simha¬ 
varman  II  requires  careful  consideration.  Mr.  H.  Krishna 
Sastriar,  relying  upon  what  he  interprets  as  a  reference  to  an 
eclipse  in  the  Omgodu  plates,  lines  31-32,  dated  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  considers  the  datum  of  the  Lokavibhaga 
invalidated.  The  fourth  year  of  Simhavarman  II,  according 
to  the  Lokavibhaga ,  corresponds  to  the  year  a.d.  440  in  which 
year  there  happens  to  be  no  solar  eclipse  during  the  month  of 
Chaitra.  But  this  objection  of  Mr.  Sastriar  is  based  upon  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  object  of  the  grant  of  the  Omgodu 
plates  and  of  the  expression  grahana7iimittam  in  line  31.  In  the 
first  place  the  plates  are  dated  in  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright 
fortnight,  of  Vaisaka,  whereas  if  the  occasion  of  the  grant  had 
been  the  solar  eclipse  the  record  would  have  been  dated  on 
the  new  moon  day.  This  difficulty  Mr.  Krishna  Sastriar  gets 
over  by  supposing  that  the  grant  which  was  actually  made  on 
the  new  moon  day  of  Chaitra,  a  possible  day  for  the  nearest 
solar  eclipse,  was  actually  engraved  ‘  on  the  plates  five  days 
later.’1  The  explanation  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  satis¬ 
factory.  The  expression  ‘  grahananimittam  ’,  appears  to 
convey,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  meaning  of  ‘  for  the 
sake  of  acceptance  ’  rather  than  ‘  on  account  of  the  eclipse  ’, 


1  Ep.  IncL.  vol.  xv  pp.  252-55. 
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as  it  looks  strange  that  the  copper-plate  record  should  not 
mention  the  character  of  the  eclipse  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  ‘  It  is  very  unusual,’  says  Prof.  Krishna- 
swami  Aiyangar  to  indicate  an  eclipse  in  this  manner,  without 
saying  what  eclipse  it  is,  and  otherwise  defining  the  Pimyakala. 
What  is  worse  in  the  interpretation  of  the  epigraphist  is  that 
the  date  of  the  grant  is  actually  specified  in  the  concluding 
portion.  “  Sa  vijayarajya-Samvatsare-Chaturthe-  Vaisaka-Sukla- 
paksha-Panchamyam  dattam."  This  is  quite  unequivocal.  In 
the  face  of  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  grant  was 
made  on  an  eclipse  day  from  the  document.  The  difficulty 
and  inconsistency  are  the  results  of  the  interpretation,  and 
neither  the  author  nor  the  scribe  could  be  held  responsible 
for  the  blunder  which  is  not  theirs.’1 

Successors  of  Simhavarman  II. — Very  little  is  known  about 
the  successors  of  Simhavarman  II  till  we  come  to  the  accession 
of  Simhavishnu.  The  Vayalur  pillar  inscription  which  is 
relied  upon  by  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  for  this  period  gives 
the  names  of  the  following  kings  in  the  order  of  succession 
mentioned  below  :  — 

Simhavarman  II  (a.d.  c.  436-460). 

Vishnugopavarman  II. 

Simhavarman  III. 

Simhavishnu  (a.d.  c.  575-600). 

The  Velurpalayam  plates  give  the  following  names  for  this 
period.  After  a  host  of  kings  passed  away  with  Vishnugopa, 
came  Nandivarman  who  is  reported  in  this  record  to  have 
caused  a  ‘powerful  snake’  to  dance.  Then  followed  Simhavar¬ 
man  who  is  said  to  have  wiped  off  the  pride  of  his  enemies. 
After  him  came  Simhavishnu.  As  we  already  saw  there  is  a 
slight  discrepancy  in  the  order  of  succession  herein  stated  and 
those  given  in  other  plates.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that 
soon  after  the  reigns  of  Simhavarman  II  and  Skandavarman  II 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Western  Ganga  kings  Ayya- 
varman  and  Madhavavarman  II  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 


1  J.  I.  H.,  vol.  ii,  p.  56. 
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century  a.d.,  the  Pallava  kings  Kumaravishnu  II  who  captured 
Kanchi,  Nandivarman  I,  Simhavarman  III,  occupied  the 
Pallava  throne  before  Simhavishnu,  about  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century,  commenced  to  rule  at  Kahchipuram.  Practi¬ 
cally  nothing  is  known  of  the  reign  of  these  kings  from  the 
copper-plates  and  inscriptions  of  this  period  until  we  arrive  at 
the  reign  of  Simhavishnuvarman,  or  Mahendravarman  I,  his 
son  and  successor,  whose  accession  marks  the  commencement 
of  the  age  of  the  Great  Pallavas  which  lasted  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  from  about  a.d.  600  to  850. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  POWERS.  THE 
SALANKAYANAS,  KADAMBAS,  ETC. 

THE  most  important  among  the  contemporary  royal 
dynasties  that  ruled  in  the  Dakhan  during  this  period, 
contemporaneous  with  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Sanskrit 
charters,  were  the  Kadambas,  the  Vakatakas,  the  Salanka- 
yanas,  the  Western  Gangas,  the  Vishnukundins,  and  the 
chieftains  of  various  places  in  the  region  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Krishna  and  the  Godavari  figuring  in  the  Allahabad 
pillar  inscription  already  noticed,  one  of  whom  was  probably 
a  Salankayana-Hastivarman  of  Vengi.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  here  an  account  of  all  these  powers  from  the  available 
records.  A  short  account  of  the  Salankayanas,  the  Kadambas 
and  the  Vishnukundins  who  appear  to  have  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  Pallavas  are  given  here  as  far  as  the 
information  from  the  records  permits. 

The  chronology  of  the  Kadambas  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  been  definitely  fixed.  The  period  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Kadamba  kings  Mayurasarman  who  is  described  as  a  Brahman 
in  the  Talgunda  pillar  inscription  has  been  fixed  by  scholars 
from  internal  evidence  and  palaeographical  indications  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  though  Mr.  Shama  Sastriar  in 
his  Mysore  Archeological  Reports  is  inclined  to  carry  back  his 
period  considerably  earlier.1 

The  Talguncla  pillar  inscription  of  Kakutsthavarman  gives  a 
glimpse  into  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  the  political  power  of  this  Brahman,  dynasty  in  the  Dakkan. 
This  record  in  graphic  language  describes  how  the  first 
member  of  this  dynasty  Mayurasarman,  a  Brahman  belonging 
to  the  Manavyasa-gotra,  and  a  native  of  Sthanukun^ur  came 


1  See  the  Mys.  Arch.  Report  1923, 
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to  the  city  of  Kanchlpuram  for  completing  his  Vedic  studies, 
how  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  Pallava  horseman,  and  how  not 
bearing  to  be  told  that  the  Brahman  caste  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Kshatriyas  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
adventurers  and  attacked  the  Pallava  sovereigns  in  the  in¬ 
accessible  forests  of  Srl-Parvata.  Then  with  the  aid  of  the 
Brihat-Banas  and  others  he  founded  the  Kadamba  kingdom  of 
which  Banavasi  was  the  capital.  The  Pallava  kings  had  to 
admit  his  claims  as  a  ruling  power  and  had  to  effect  a 
temporary  compromise.  Now  we  must  try  to  find  out  what 
was  the  probable  period  of  Mayurasarman  and  who  his  Pallava 
contemporary  was.  As  we  have  already  suggested,  this 
dismemberment  of  the  Pallava  kingdom  must  have  followed 
the  confusion  which  resulted  from  the  invasion  of  Samudra- 
gupta  about  a.d.  340.  The  Kadamba  Prakrit  inscription  of 
Malavalli  1  written  as  it  is  in  Prakrit,  though  it  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  king,  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  the 
most  ancient  king  of  the  Kadambas  presumably  Mayurasar¬ 
man.  In  regard  to  his  Pallava  contemporary  only  the  vaguest 
guess  can  be  made.  As  we  have  assigned  Mayurasarman  to 
about  a.d.  350  his  Pallava  contemporary  must  have  been 
either  Vishnugopa  or  his  immediate  successors  Virakurcha  or 
Skandavarman  I. 

Of  the  successors  of  Mayurasarman,  Kangavarman  and 
Bhagfratha  attributable  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century  A.  d.,  probably  carried  on  hostile  operations  against 
the  Pallava  kings  of  the  period.  Of  the  others  it  appears 
that  Raghu,  Kakutsthavarman,  Santivarman  and  his  two  sons 
Mrigesavarman  and  Mandhatrivarman  ruled  during  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  and  were  evidently  contemporaneous  with 
Viravarman,  Skandavarman  II,  Simhavarman,  and  Skandavar¬ 
man  III  of  the  Pallavas.  The  southern  conquest  of 
Prithvisena,  the  Vakataka  king,  who,  according  to  the 
Ajanta  inscription2  is  described  as  having  defeated  the 

1  IncL.  Ant.,  vol.  slvi,  p.  154. 

B  Qave  No.  16,  Arch,  $ur.  IV.  Ind. . ,  vol,  4,  p.  53  ff, 
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Kuntalas,  i.e.  the  Kadamba  king,  probably  took  place  about 
the  period,  a.d.  350-360  and  the  Kadamba  king  must  have 
been  Kangavarman  who  is  described  in  inscriptions  as  having 
been  engaged  in  ‘  lofty  exploits  and  in  terrible  wars.’  Of  the 
others  we  know  that  Kakutstha,  who  is  ascribable  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  donor  of  the  Ta]gunda 
inscription.  The  marriage  of  Narendrasena,  the  grandson  of 
Prabhavati  Gupta  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Kuntala 
named  Ajjhitabhattarika  is  probably  to  be  attributed  as  Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil  suggests  to  Kakutstha’s  reign.  Thus  it 
turns  out  that  Kakutsthavarman’s  boast,  in  the  Talgunda 
inscription,  that  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Guptas  and  other 
kings  would  be  correct  if  the  Gupta-Vakataka  king,  Narendra¬ 
sena,  was  the  son-in-law  of  this  king.  According  to  our 
arrangement  of  Pallava  chronology  he  must  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Simhavarman  II  and  it  was  probably  during 
this  period  that  the  installation  of  the  Western  Ganga  kings 
Ayyavarman  and  Madhavavarman  must  have  taken  place. 
Of  Santivarman  who  succeeded  Kakutsthavarman  on  the 
Kadamba  throne  very  little  is  known.  Of  his  sons  Mrigesa- 
varman  and  Mandhatrivarman  who  together  ruled  for  the  rest 
of  the  fifth  century  we  have  some  records.  According  to  the 
Halsi  plates  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  Mrigesa 
uprooted  the  Gangas  and  was  a  very  fire  of  destruction  to  the 
Pallavas.1  We  learn  from  another  record2  that  his  queen 
was  called  Prabhavati  who  was  born  in  the  Kaikeya  family. 
Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  reigns  of  Santivarman, 
Mrigesavarman  and  Mandhatrivarman,  a.d.  450-500,  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Kadamba  family  Krishnavarman  I,  the 
son  of  Kakutstha  and  the  elder  brother  of  Santivarman  with 
Prince  Devavarman  as  Yuvamaharaja  ruled  at  Triparvata. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Mandhatrivarman  the  throne  of  the 
Kadambas  passed  to  Ravivarman  who,  according  to  the  Halsi 
plates,  is  said  to  have  acquired  regal  power  by  the  strength 


1  Halsi  plates,  Ind.  Ant.,  vol  vi,  p.  24 

2  Mys.  Arch.  Rep.  for  1910-11,  p.  35, 
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nnd  prowess  of  his  own  arm  which  means  that  there  was  some 
trouble  in  his  succession  and  that  he  had  to  fight  for  the 
throne.  According  to  another  record,1  he  is  said  to  have 
slain  Vishnu varman,  presumably  a  collateral  cousin  and 
descendant  of  Krishnavarman,  and  uprooted  Chandadanda  of 
Kanchi.  Records  dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ravivarman,  and 
the  thirty-fifth  year  have  been  discovered.  He  was  followed  by 
Harivarman  at  Vaijayanti  till  about  a.d.  550  when  the  rise 
of  Pulakesin  I  probably  put  an  end  to,  or  obscured,  his  power. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  Kadambas  does  not  concern 
us  here.  Krishnavarman,  his  son  Ajavarman,  Bhogivarman 
and  Vishnuvarman  are  known  to  have  ruled  as  kings  from 
recent  records.  That  the  Kadambas  continued  to  be  powerful 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  is  seen  from  the 
mention  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates2  that  the  Pallava  king 
Dantivarman  married  Aggalanimmati,  ‘  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  king  and  a  crest-jewel  of  the  Kadamba  family.’3 

Salankdyanas,  circa  A.D.  350  to  500. — Almost  contempora¬ 
neously  with  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Sanskrit  charters,  may 
be  placed  the  Salankayana  dynasty.  The  word  Salankayana 
appears  originally  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Vedic  Rishi. 
There  are  nearly  five  grants  for  this  dynasty  that  are 
available  to  us.  If  Hastivarman  of  Vengi,  who  figures  among 
the  adversaries  of  Samudragupta  in  the  Allahabad  inscription, 
was  a  Salankayana  (identified  by  Vincent  Smith  as  a  Pallava) 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  member  of  this  family 
known  hitherto.  The  Ellore  Prakrit4  plate  the  alphabets  of 
which  closely  resemble  the  Pikira,  Mangalur  and  Uruvapalli 
plates,  are  dated  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Maharaja-Vijayade- 
vavarman,  and  were  issued  from  Vengipuram.  These  plates 
describe  Vijayadevavarman  as  the  performer  of  the  AivamSdha 
the  fervent  Mahesvara  and  the  devotee  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
Chitrarathasvami.  The  grant  is  addressed  to  the  villagers  of 
Ellora  which  may  be  identified  with  the  modern  town  of 
Ellore. 

1  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  vi,  p.  30.  2  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  v,  p.  511. 

3  Ibid.,  verse  18.  4  EP*  vol,  ix,  p.  56. 
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Another  grant1  of  the  Salankayanas  written  in  Sanskrit  and 
therefore  considered  to  be  posterior  to  the  Prakrit  charter 
already  mentioned,  records  that  Vijayanandivarman  son 
of  Chandavarman  issued  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign 
from  the  city  of  Vengipura.  As  regards  the  popular  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Vengi  with  the  Pedda  Vengi2  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that,  as  there  are  no  less  than  four  places  bearing  the  name  of 
Vengi  in  the  Northern  Circars  alone,  it  is  possible  that  the  usual 
identification  should  not  be  regarded  as  final  on  the  matter. 

Recently  two  more  copper-plates  3  have  been  discovered  by 
the  late  Mr.  K.  V.  Lakshmana  Rao  which,  along  with  the 
other  records,  give  nearly  six  generations  of  the  dynasty  :  — 
The  following  is  the  order  of  succession  adopted  by  Mr. 
Lakshmana  Rao  :  — 


C.  350. 

Hastivarman  of  Vengi 

375. 

1 

V  ij  ay  ad  e  va  varm  an 

I 

400. 

1 

V  i  j  ay  anandi  varm  an 

1 

425. 

! 

Buddhavarma 

i 

450. 

1 

Chandavarma 

l 

475. 

1 

V  ijayanandivarman 

500. 

| 

V  ijayaskandavarman 

The  first  of  the  newly -discovered  Kanteru  plates  records 
a  grant  of  Vijayaskandavarman,  who  is  there  described  as 
meditating  on  the  feet  of  the  holy  Chitrarathasvami  and  as 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Salankayanas,  to  one  Sivaraya  in  a 
village  called  Chinnapura  in  the  Kudraharavishaya  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  king’s  reign  on  the  full  moon  day  in  the  month  of 
Vaisaka. 

The  second  registers  a  gift  to  one  Svamichandra  a  piece  of 
tend  in  the  village  of  Kuruvada  by  Maharaja  Sri  Nandivarman. 

1  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  v,  p.  175  and  plate. 

2  Mad.  Jour  of  Lit.  and  Sc.,  vol.  xi,  p.  392 

3  Viz.  Col.  Mag.,  October,  1922. 
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A  word  may  be  said  about  the  religious  leaning  of  these 
kings  and  their  relation  with  the  Pallava  kings.  As  regards  the 
first  we  can  only  say  that  the  peculiar  cult  of  the  Salankayanas 
who  called  themselves  Bhagavat-Chitrarathasvdmi-Pada - 
nudyata  may  have  reference  to  their  tutelary  deity,  the  God  of 
Chitraratha.  This  term  probably  refers  to  the  worship  by  the 
Salankayanas  of  the  Sun-god,  and  the  representation  of  the 
figure  of  the  sun  in  some  of  the  charters  issued  by  these 
sovereigns,  lends  some  support  to  this  view. 

As  regards  the  other  point,  namely,  the  relation  of  the 
Salankayanas  with  the  Pallavas  the  following  points  may  be 
noted.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  two  dynasties  such  as 
Skandavarma,  Buddhavarma  and  Nandivarma  which  also 
occur  in  the  Pallava  copper-plates.  The  figure  of  the  seated 
bull  which  frequently  finds  a  place  in  the  seals  of  the  Pallava 
charters  also  figures  in  the  Salankayana  charters.  Finally  the 
fact  that  for  more  than  six  generations  the  Pallavas  and  the 
Salankayanas  are  never  known  to  have  come  into  conflict 
even  once  is  a  significant  one,  and  probably  indicates 
that  the  Salankayanas  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Pallavas  and  continued  to  rule  independently  along  with 
them  in  amity.  This  probably  indicates  that  the  two  families 
were  in  some  manner,  hitherto  unknown,  related  to  one 
another.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Pallavas  and  the 
Salankayanas  had  a  common  ancestry  as  Salankayana  is  a 
Gotra  belonging  to  the  Bharadvaja-clan.  The  Salankayanas 
appear  to  have  exercised  political  power  from  about  a.d.  340 
to  about  a.d.  480,  when  the  rise  of  Vishnukundins,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  V akatakas  put  an  end  to  the  political  power 
of  these  people  who  are  no  more  heard  of  in  South  Indian 
history. 

The  Vishnukundins ,  circa  A.D.  4-50  to  550. — The  origin 
and  significance  of  the  term  Vishnukundin  like  that  of  other 
dynastic  names  is  buried  in  obscurity.  The  conjecture  has 
been  put  forward  that  their  name  is  connected  with  Vinukonda 
in  the  Krishna  District,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle 
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of  their  power.  The  first  Vishnukundin  king  Madhavarman  I 
appears  to  have  owed  his  throne  to  his  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  the  Vakatakas,  though  the  Chikkula  plates  1  which 
mention  the  fact  do  not  specify  whose  daughter  the  princess 
was. 

The  only  class  of  evidence  available  to  us  to  write  an  account 
of  the  Vishnukundins  is  the  inscriptional  one.  About  four  re¬ 
cords  have  been  discovered.  These  include  the  Ramatlrtham, 
Chikkula  and  Pulimboru  grants  all  of  which  were  discovered 
only  in  comparatively  recentyears.  The  first  two  of  these  have 
been  critically  edited  in  the  volumes  of  Epigraphia  Indica. 
According  to  these  records,  Madhava  I  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son  Vikramendravarman  I,  then  by  Indrabhatta- 
rakavarman  and  Vikramendravarman  II.  The  last  mentioned 
record  takes  the  line  still  further  and  mentions  the  names  of 
Vikramendra,  Govindavarman,  and  Madhavavarman  II.  Prac¬ 
tically  nothing  is  known  of  the  first  two  sovereigns — Madhava 
I  and  Vikramendravarman  I.  The  Ramatlrtham  plates  2 
help  us  to  know  that  Indrabhattarakavarman  must  have  ruled 
at  least  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  as  these  plates  were 
recorded  in  that  year.  This  document  consists  of  three 
copper-plates  from  Ramatlrtham  written  in  Sanskrit  prose,  and 
record  the  fact  that  Indravarman  granted  to  a  certain  Brahman 
the  village  of  Peruva^aka  in  Plaki-Rashtra  (1.  6).  The  record 
also  mentions  that  Madhavavarman  performed  eleven  horse- 
sacrifices,  and  hundreds  of  other  sacrifices.  Then  after 
mentioning  that  Vikramendra  was  an  ornament  of  both  the 
families,  the  Vakatakas  and  the  Vishnukundins,  the  record 
states  the  important  fact  that  Indravarman  encountered  ‘  in 
hundred-thousands  of  battles  numerous  four-tusked  elephants  ’ 
,(1.  5)  a  probable  allusion  to  the  fact  that  this  king  spent  the 
major  part  of  his  reign  in  fighting  with  his  enemies.3 

The  last  of  the  Vishnukundins,  known  as  Madhava  II,  is 

1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iv,  p.  193  ff.  2  Ibid. 

3  According  to  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  there  was  a  coalition  of  kings 
who_  attacked  this  sovereign  which  probably  included  Harisena,  the 
Vakataka.  Cf.  Ancient  History  of  Deccan,  p.  91. 
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credited  with  the  achievement  of  having  crossed  the  Godavari 
evidently  with  a  view  to  extend  his  dominions.  Unfortunately 
the  Western  Chalukyas  under  Pulakesin  had  grown  powerful 
in  this  reign,  and  the  advance  of  the  Vishnukundin  power  was 
not  only  stopped  but  their  dominion  appears  to  have  been 
annexed  to  that  of  the  Chalukyas. 

According  to  M.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  the  rock-cut  monuments 
of  Undavalli,  Sittanagaram,  Bezwada,  and  Mogulrazapuram 
were  the  work  of  the  Vishnukundins.1  There  is,  however, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Before  concluding  the  account  of  the  Vishnukundins,  their 
relationship  with  the  Pallava  dynasty  may  be  alluded  to.  At 
present  this  theory  of  the  Pallava- Vishnukundin  relationship 
rests  almost  entirely  on  the  mere  resemblance  of  names  of  the 
two  dynasties  and  is  open  to  suspicion.  Dr.  Jouveau-Dubreuil 
noticing  for  the  first  time  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of  the 
Vishnukundin  king  Vikramendra  and  Mahendravikrama,  the 
Pallava  king,  was  led  to  postulate  an  unrecorded  marriage 
relation  between  the  daughter  of  Vikramendra  I  and  Simha- 
vishnuvarman  whose  son  through  this  Vishnukundin  alliance 
was  named  according  to  the  usual  Hindu  custom  after  the 
name  of  the  grandfather  on  the  mother’s  side  as  Mahendra¬ 
vikrama.2  According  to  the  same  authority  the  rock-cut 
temples  excavated  by  Mahendravarman  I,  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Tamil  country,  coupled  with  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  king  Mahendravikrama  in  the  Triehinopoly  cave 
inscription  lend  considerable  support  to  this  relationship  of 
Vishnukundins  and  the  Pallavas.  But  at  present  this  theory 
rests  purely  on  the  resemblance  of  names  and  is  unsupported 
by  any  piece  of  positive  evidence,  literary  or  other,  discovered 
so  far.  In  none  of  the  published  inscriptions  is  it  so  much  as 

1  Pallavas,  p.  33. 

2  This  is  far  too  fanciful  to  build  such  a  theory  on.  Mahendravikrama 
means  possessed  of  the  valour  of  Mahendra.  Vikramendra  means  an 
Indra  in  valour.  They  may  amount  to  the  same  in  point  of  sense  ulti¬ 
mately  ;  but  they  are  different  names  and  differently  formed.  The  two 
terms  are  not  without  substantial  difference  of  meaning  to  the 
Sanskritist.  Ed. 
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alluded  to  that  Simhavishnu,  the  father  of  Mahendravarman 
and  the  founder  of  the  line  of  the  great  Pallavas  of  Kanchi, 
entered  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Vishnukundins  ; 
nor  is  the  mere  resemblance  of  the  names1  alone  sufficient 
for  postulating  such  a  relationship  as  this.  Nor  is  the 
resemblance  betweenVikramendra  and  Mahendravikrama  quite 
so  close.  Finally  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  style  of 
Mahendravarman  cave  temples  were  borrowed  from  Vishnu- 
kundin  examples  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna.  The  origin  of 
the  Undavalli  caves  and  the  actual  kings  who  excavated 
them  cannot  be  considered  as  finally  settled,  and  not 
until  this  is  done  is  it  possible  to  assert  that  the  art  of 
Mahendravarman  was  derived  from  it.  Mr.  Sewell  thought 
that  these  caves  were  the  work  of , the  Chalukyas.2  Mr.  Krishna 
Sastriyar  was  struck  with  their  resemblance  with  the  caves  of 
Orissa  and  would  take  them  to  the  Andhra  period.3  The 
genealogy  of  the  Vishnukundins  so  far  known  may  be 
represented  as  follows  : — 

Combined  genealogy  obtained  from  the  Ramatirtham, 
Chikkula  and  Pulimboru  grants  : 

Circa  475. 

Madhavavarman  I 

I 

Vikramendravarman  I 

I 

Indrabhattarakavarman 

r 

Vikramendravarman  II 

V  ikramahendr  a 

I 

Govindavarman 

I 

Madhavavarman  II 


1  The  similarity  does  not  take  us  far.  They  are  hardly  names  but 
mere  descriptive  titles.  See  note  on  previous  page.  Ed. 

2  List  of  Ant.,  vol.  i,  p,  77. 

3  Ep.  Rep.,  Madras  for  1909,  part  ii,  p.  75. 
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THE  PALLAVA  ASCENDENCY—1  THE  DYNASTY 
OF  SIMHAVISHNU,  ’  a.d.  575-900 

Introductory 

T?ROM  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Simha  vishnu,  also  known 
as  Simhavishnupottarayan  and  Avanisimha,  about  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  a  new  epoch  begins  in  the  history 
of  the  Pallava  power.  From  this  period  onward  the  Pallava 
authority  begins  to  penetrate  much  farther  into  the  Tamil 
country  than  before.  Again  during  this  period  flourished  the 
greatest  of  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  saints,  the  majority  of  the 
Alvars  and  the  Nayanmars  who  by  their  memorable  religious 
propagandic  work  handed  down  in  their  hymns,  were  destined  to 
revolutionize  South  Indian  religious  thought  and  outlook.  In 
another  respect  also,  this  period  of  Pallava  history  is  of  special 
importance  in  South  Indian  history.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  a  beginning  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  Tamil  land 
to  build  temples  and  other  monuments  in  stone  instead  of  in 
perishable  material  such  as  wood  and  brick.  This  important 
change  in  the  building  material  was  destined  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Southern  India  with  a 
network  of  temples  dedicated  to  Siva,  Vishnu  and  Brahma. 
Above  all,  the  active  spread  of  Sanskrit  culture  and  learning 
in  the  Tamil  country  was  systematically  and  sedulously  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Pallava  kings  of  this  period,  and  recent 
research  seems  to  support  the  view  that  some  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  rhetoricians  including  Bharavi  and  Dandin  the 
authors  of  Kiratarjuniya  and  KWvyUdarsa,  flourished  in  this  age 
at  the  Pallava  court  at  Kanchlpuram. 

Sources  of  Information  for  this  Period. — For  the  earlier  we  had 
to  depend  almost  wholly  on  copper-plate  charters.  But  during 
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this  period  (a.d.  575  to  900)  inscriptions  on  stone  appear  to  have 
become  very  popular  in  the  Tamil  country.  We  have  therefore 
in  addition  to  copper-plate  grants  large  numbers  of  these 
stone  inscriptions  scattered  throughout  the  Pallava  dominions. 
Though  some  of  these  have  been  critically  edited  by  Messrs. 
Hultzsch,  Venkayya  and  others,  the  larger  part  of  these  still 
remain  unedited  and  even  unpublished.  Of  the  stone  inscrip¬ 
tions  so  far  discovered  nearly  a  hundred  records  are  connected 
with  the  members  of  the  Simhavishnu  dynasty  and  bear  the 
regnal  years  of  these  kings.  They  have  for  their  object  the 
registering  of  gifts  of  gold  or  land  for  temple  services,  or 
endowments  for  religious  and  secular  learning  by  the  kings,  or 
other  persons  of  distinction.  These  inscriptions  which  are  for 
the  most  part  very  short,  unlike  the  copper-plate  records,  do  not 
furnish  a  genealogy.  They  mention  usually  the  year  of  the 
ruling  king  when  the  inscription  was  put  up  and  the  gifts  made. 
They  consequently  furnish  little  information  either  as  regards 
the  ancestry  of  the  ruling  sovereign  or  of  any  of  his  political 
achievements.  But  they  give  details  as  regards  how  the 
various  gifts  should  be  appropriated  and  furnish  valuable 
glimpses  into  the  social,  economic  and  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  times. 

Apart  from  the  inscriptions  and  copper-plate  records  dated 
directly  in  the  years  of  the  Pallava  kings  and  discovered  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Pallava  kingdom,  we  have  also  records 
from  the  other  contemporary  dynasties  such  as  those  of  Western 
Chalukyas,  the  early  Pandyas,  the  Rashtrakutas,  the  Gangas, 
Kadambas,  the  Banas  and  the  Muttaraiyans.  The  records  of 
this  period  also  mention  the  Pallavas  coming  into  contact 
with  the  Malavas,  Kalabhras,  Cholas,  Keralas,  Sinhalas,  Tulus 
and  the  Konkanas ;  but  we  do  not  know  much  about  the  politi¬ 
cal  condition  of  these  people  during  this  period. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Pallava  kings  appear  in 
temples  and  other  monuments  that  they  constructed  during  this 
age  at  Kaiichipuram,  and  other  places.  The  earliest  of  these  are 
found  in  the  cave-temples  of  the  South  Arcot,  Trichinopoly  and 
Chmgleput  Districts,  and  are  dated  in  the  reign  of  Mahendra' 
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varman  I.  The  others  are  found  in  the  structural  temples  at 
the  Seven  Pagodas  and  at  Kanchipuram,  such  as  the  Kailasa- 
natha  temple.  The  rest  are  distributed  in  various  villages. 

Literature. — We  turn  from  the  inscriptions  and  monuments 
to  the  evidence  furnished  by  literature,  both  religious  and 
secular.  The  bulk  of  the  religious  literature  embodied  in  the 
Tevaram,  of  Appar,  Sambandar,  and  Sundarar  and  the 
Vaishnava  Naldyirapraband ha  belong  to  this  period  as  also 
the  Sanskrit  works  Mattavildsa  and  perhaps  Kiratarjuniya ,  etc. 
These,  however,  do  not  compare  favourably  with  the  inscrip- 
tional  records  as  historical  documents.  For  one  thing  the 
hymns  of  the  saints  hardly  mention  contemporary  political  or 
other  events  with  exceptions  such  as  those  in  the  poems  of 
Tirumangai- Alvar.  In  the  next  place  there  is  no  secular  work 
in  Tamil  belonging  to  this  period  with  the  exception  of 
Nandikkalambakam.  The  recently-discovered 
Sanskrit :  Sanskrit  work  entitled  Mattavildsa-Prahasana , 

Prahasana1'  though  mainly  devoted  to  the  description  of  the 
drunken  revelry  of  a  Kapalika,  incidentally 
throws  much  light  upon  the  contemporary  religious 
atmosphere  in  the  city  of  Kanchipuram.  Moreover  the  work 
having  been  composed  by  one  of  the  Pallava  kings  Mahendra- 
vikrama,  has  a  special  interest  to  the  student  of  Pallava  history. 
Of  greater  importance,  as  throwing  light  on  the  encouragement 
of  Sanskrit  learning  under  the  Pallava  kings  of  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  the  recent  discovery  of  Dandin’s  Avantisun- 
darikathasara  by  the  officers  of  the  Madras 
Avantisundari-  Oriental  MSS.  Library.  This  work  mentions  the 
Chalukya  Vishnuvardhana  and  the  Western  Ganga  ■ 
Durvinita  as  having  been  contemporaries  of  Simhavishnu,  and 
thus  establishes  a  valuable  synchronism  in  South  Indian  history 
hitherto  unknown.  By  mentioning  Bharavi  and  Dandin  as 
living  in  the  Pallava  court,  it  puts  beyond  all  doubt  that 
Kanchipuram  the  capital  of  the  Pallavas  was  during  this  age  a 
very  important  centre  in  the  south  for  Sanskrit  learning  and 
culture.  This  is  independently  corroborated  by  the  inscrip- 
tional  evidence  furnished  by  the  Sanskrit  charters. 

n 
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Among  Tamil  works  of  the  later  Pallava  period  we  may 
mention  Perundevanar’s  Bharataveiiba  believed  to 
The  Bharata-  be  composed  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  believed 
P^rundSvanar  originally  to  have  consisted  of  12,000  stanzas 
though  only  about  800  so  far  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  author  of  this  work  is  supposed  to  have  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Nandivarman  III,  the  victor  in  the  battle  at  Tellaru 
and  is  also  taken  to  be  the  one  who  edited  the  classical  antho¬ 
logies.  In  the  invocatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  Udyoga-Parva 
of  the  Bharataveiiba  the  author  mentions  the  victory  of  this  king 
at  Tellaru,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  he  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  this  king  and  composed  his  Bharataveiiba  in 
the  reign  of  Nandivarman  III.  As  to  his  having  edited 
the  classical  anthologies  the  identification  presents  great 
difficulties. 

The  only  Tamil  historical  piece,  as  distinguished  from 

religious  works  of  which  as  we  said,  there  is  a 

Nandikkalam-  jarge  quantity  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
bakam  .  .  . 

Pallava  times,  is  the  poetical  work  entitled 
Nandikkalambakam,  which  in  a  hundred  and  ten  stanzas 
commemorates  the  martial  exploits  of  a  certain  Pallava  king 
Nandi,  probably  Nandivarman  III.  This  king,  as  we  shall  see, 
lived  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  ninth  century.  The  meagre¬ 
ness  of  purely  Tamil  literary  enterprise,  if  we  except  the  Tevaram 
and  Vaishnava  Prabandham ,  probably  indicate  that  the  Pallava 
kings  were  essentially  patrons  of  Sanskrit  learning  and 
Brahmanic  culture.  The  bulk  of  Tamil  literature  known  as  the 
Sangam  works  preceded,  as  we  stated  above,  the  advent  of  the 
Pallava  kings  of  Kanchlpuram. 

Along  with  these  we  have  the  impressions  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  and  Master  of  Law — Hiuen-Tsang — 
Chinese  regarding  the  city  of  Kanchl  about  the  year 

Hiuen-Tsang  a.d.  640.  His  notes  furnish  a  description  of 

contemporary  religious  and  secular  life.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  historical  value  of  Mahavamsa  for 
this  period  of  Pallava  history. 

The  Great  Pallavas,  Simhavishnu  Dynasty.  Simhavishnu- 
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varman,  A. D.  575  to  600. — The  Kasakku<li  plates1  taken  along 
with  the  Kuram,2  and  the  Velurpalayam3  give  us  the  following 
genealogy  of  the  Pallavas  of  this  period  : — 

Nandivarman 


Simhavishnu 

I 

Mahendravarman  I 
Narasimhavarman  I 


Mahendravarman  Paramesvaravarman  I 

II  I 

Narasimhavarman  II 


Paramesvaravarman  Mahendravarman 

II  HI 


I 

Bhimavarman 

I 

Buddhavarman 

_  .  I 

Adityavarman 

I 


Govindavarman 

.  I 

Hiranyavarman 

! 

Nandivarman  II 
Dantivarman 

I 

Nandivarman  III 

I 

Nripatungavarman 

I 

Aparajita 


The  genealogy  for  this  period  is  full,  and  there  is  not  the 
uncertainty  of  the  early  Pallava  history  either  about  the 
reigns  of  this  period,  or  about  the  order  in  which  the  kings 
succeeded  one  another  as  most  of  the  documents  give  the 
above  order  without  substantial  change.  It  would  be  noticed 
that  from  the  days  of  Simhavishnu  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century  for  a  period  of  125  years  the  throne  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  direct  successors  of  this  king.  We  do  not 
know  what  position  the  members  of  the  collateral  line,  of 
whom  the  Kasakkudi  plates  mention  Bhimavarman,  Buddhavar¬ 
man,  Adityavarman,  Govindavarman  and  Hiranya,  occupied. 
They  evidently  occupied  a  subordinate  position  as  the 


1  S.I.I.h  vol.  ii,  part  3,  pp.  346-53. 

2  Ibid. ,  vol .  i,  p.  152. 

3  Ibid. ,  vol.  ii,  part  5,  p.  508  ff. 
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viceroys  under  these  kings.  Not  until  we  come  to  the  days 
of  Paramesvara  II  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  do 
we  find  that  a  descendent  of  Bhima,  the  younger  brother  of 
Simhavishnu,  effecting  a  change  of  dynasty  by  succeeding 
to  the  Pallava  throne. 

No  inscription  or  copper-plate  ascribable  to  this  king 
Simhavishnu  has  yet  been  discovered.  But  his  name  is 
perpetuated  in  the  historical  introduction  to  the  work  already 
referred  to  wherein  the  author  says  that  Bharavi,  one  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  went  to  his  court  by  invitation.  In  the  Mattavilasa- 
Prahasana,  written  by  his  son  Mahendravarman  I,  he  is 
referred  to  in  the  prologue  in  terms  of  praise.1 

As  regards  his  achievements  we  read  in  verse  10  of  the 
Velurpalayam  grant  that  his  prowess  was  widely  known  on 
earth,  that  he  quickly  seized  the  country  of  the  Cholas, 
embellished  by  the  daughter  of  Kavera,  whose  ornaments  are 
the  forests  of  paddy-fields,  and  where  are  found  brilliant 
groves  of  areca.2  From  this  we  may  infer  that  this  king  who 
is  called  Avanisimha  for  the  first  time  extended  the  Pallava 
territory  as  far  as  the  delta  of  the  Kaveri.  In  doing  so  he 
had  to  encounter  the  individual  and  united  opposition  of  the 
southern  powers  who  are  referred  in  the  Kasakkudi  plates,3 
among  the  vanquished  :  the  Kalabhra,  Malava,  Chola,  Pandya 
and  the  Simhala  proud  of  the  strength  of  their  arms. 

That  this  conquest  of  the  Tamil  regions  was  no  mere  formal 
praise  drawn  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  seen  in  the  absence  of  reference  to  any  similar  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  records  of  his  son  Mahendravarman  I,  and  suggest 

'O  C*v  '  * 

m  ^  i 

Mattavilasa,  Sthapana,  p.  3. 

3  Ibid. 


S.  1.  /.,  vol.  ii,  part  5,  p.  510. 
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clearly  that  he  must  have  inherited  the  region  around  the 
Kaveri  as  part  of  the  ancestral  dominions  which  his  father  had 
left  him.  Of  the  earlier  Pallava  kings  we  know  of  only  one 
king  Buddhavarman  who  is  said  to  have  encountered  the 
Cholas,  and  who  is  described  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates  as 
being  the  submarine  fire  to  the  ocean-like  army  of  the  Cholas. 
Whether  he  conquered  the  region  watered  by  the  Kaveri  is, 
however,  not  known.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that  the 
region  was  for  the  first  time  brought  under  the  Pallavas  under 
Simha  vishnu. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Cholas,  the  Pandyas,  the  Kalabhras 
and  the  Malavas  1  whom  Simhavishnu  is  said  to  have  defeated 
is  very  limited,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 


We  do  not  know  who  these  Malavas  were  and  whether  they  are 
identical  with  the  Malavas  of  the  north.  They  are  probably  to  be 
associated  with  the  people  of  Malanadu  who  figure  in  early  Tamil 
literature. 

As  regards  the  Kalabhras  we  find  that  their  history  is  equally  obscure. 
These  people_ figure  also  among  the  kings  conquered  by  the  Chalukya 
king  Vikramaditya  and  Vinayaditya.  They  seem  to  have  invaded  the 
Pandyan  capital  and  having  routed  the  ruling  king  established  their 
rule.  According  to  the  Velvikudi  plates  the  Adhiraja  was  ousted  from 
Power  and  the  country  occupied  by  the  Kalabhras.  ( Tiruvilaiyadal ■ 
Puranam).  Mr.  Venkayya  relying  on  the  evidence  of  Periyapuranam 
where  the  Karnatakas  are  said  to  have  invaded  and  occupied  Madura 
proposed  to  identify  the  Kalabhras  with  the  Karnatakas  {Ep.  Rep.  for 
1908,  paras  25-26).  Mr.  T.  A.  Gopinatha  Rao  deriving  the  word  Kalabhra 
from  Kalavara  tries  to  identify  the  Kalabhras  with  the  Muttaraiyar  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Sen-talai  Pillar  inscription.  (Ep.  Ind.,  15). 

Kalabhras  cannot  be  Karnatakas  obviously,  as  the  Chalukyas  themselves 
must  have  ruled  over  Karnataka  and  therefore  over  ’  the  Karnatakas. 
Kalabhras  must,  therefore,  be  people  different  from  the  groups  known  to 
us  otherwise.  There  was  a  people  occupying  the  Pallava  territory— the 
northern  part  in  particular— whose  name  has  hitherto  been  read  as  Kalvar 
in  the  Sangam  works.  They  had  a  chief  by  name  Pulli  with  headquarters 
at  Vengadam  (Tirupati).  It  is  these  people  that  are  called  Kalabhras  in 
a  Sanskritized  form.  Kalvar  later  Kallar  in  Tamil  are  called  Kalamal  in 
Sanskrit.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  form  Kalavar  in  Tamil  which  would 
become  Kalabharu  in  Kannada,  Sanskritized  into  Kalabhra.  I  am 
assured  by  Pandit  Mahamahopadyaya  Svaminatha  Aiya'r  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  MSS.  is  Kalavar  and  not  Kalvar.  It  is  the  irruption  of  these 
people  into  the  south  through  the  advance  of  the  Pallava  dynasty  that 
brought  about  a  great  revolution  in  the  Tamil  country.  The  Malavas 
ire  a  similar  ethnic  group  with  almost  similar  habits.  They  also  occupied 
:he  territory  on  the  northern  and  western  border  of  the  Tamil  land.  Their 
ihiefs  took  the  Tamil  title  Malavaraiyan  which  has  become  Malavarayan 
ivhich  is  still  a  common  name  in  the  Tamil  country  of  Kallar  families. 
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Simhavishnu’s  religious  leanings  were  towards  Vaishnavism 
which  his  very  name  suggests.  It  should,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Pallava  kings  of  Kanchipuram  were  some 
of  them  devoted  to  £iva  and  some  to  Vishnu  as  the  names  of 
the  Pallava  kings  indicate.  Thus  for  instance,  while  there  are 
names  like  Vishnugopa  and  Kumaravishnu  which  suggest  that 
the  kings  who  bore  such  names  were  devoted  to  Vishnu,  it  is 
a  fact  that  their  sons  and  grandsons  bear  names  like  Skanda- 
varman  and  Paramesvaravarman  which  indicate  their  devotion 
to  Siva  while  names  like  Buddhavarman  possibly  indicate  the 
Buddhistic  leanings  of  this  Pallava  sovereign.  But  in  the 
case  of  Simhavishnu  the  Udayendiram  plates  1  of  Nandivar- 
man  II  clearly  call  him  Bhaktyarddita-Vishiiu-Simha-Vishnu 
in  terms  which  leave  no  possibility  of  escape  from  regarding 
him  as  a  Vaishnava.2  None  of  the  temples  that  this  sovereign 
might  have  constructed  for  Hindu  gods  has  been  discovered 
as  yet,  though  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  puts  forward  the 
suggestion  that  the  Siyyamangalam  cave  temple  which  con¬ 
tains  an  inscription  of  Avanibhajana,  identified  by  Hultzsch 
with  Mahendravarman  I,  might  have  been  excavated  by 
Simhavishnu.  ‘  It  may  not  be  impossible,’  says  he,  ‘  that  the 
Siyyamangalam  temple  which  contains  the  images  of  the  lion 
and  the  inscription  of  King  Avanibhajana  belongs  to  the  days 
of  king  Simhavishnu  (called  Avanisimha  in  the  Kasakku^i 
plates).  It  is  not  impossible,  in  fact,  that  the  birudas  such 
as  Satrumalla ,  Lahtankura,  Avanibhajana  were  borne  also 
by  Mahendra  and  by  his  father  Simhavishnu.’  3 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  inscription  dated  in  the 
reign  of  this  sovereign  has  come  down  to  us  although  from 
the  later  copper-plates  and  stone  inscriptions  as  well  as  the 
recently  discovered  manuscript  Avantisundarikathasara  we 
may  be  sure  that  Simhavishnu  actually  ruled  as  a  king  for  a 

The  Tamil  Malavar  changes  into  Malavas  by  falseanalogy  in  Sanskrit, 
Malavaraiyan  becoming  Malavarayan  even  in  Tamil  at  a  later  period.  Ed. 

1  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  74,  11.  11-12. 

2  Early  History  of  Vaishnavism  in  South  India ,  p.  95. 

3  Pall.  Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 
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period  of  time.  His  name  moreover  figures  in  the  two 
records  which  indicate  that  his  kingdom  comprised  at  least 
the  regions  where  these  records  are  found.  Manali,  a  village 
near  Tiruvorriyur  (not  far  from  Madras),  was  called  in  ancient 
times  Simhavishnu-Chaturvedimangalam.  Similarly,  No.  265 
of  1907  calls  Kanjanur  in  Kumbhakonam  Taluk,  Simhavishnu- 
Chaturvedimangalam  which  shows  that  it  must  have  been  so 
named  during  the  reign  of  this  king.  The  region  from  Manali 
to  Kanjanur  where  this  sovereign  should  have  reigned 
probably  constituted  the  kingdom.  It  is  possible  that  the 
discovery  of  fresh  inscriptions  will  throw  new  light  on  the 
matter. 

A  Relief  of  Simhavishnu. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  of  the  Epigraphy  Department  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  identification  of  royal  sculptures  at  the  Adivaraha- 
svami  temple  at  Mahabalipuram.1  These  reliefs  relate  to  two 
kings  cut  in  bas-relief  in  the  Varaha  cave  in  the  village  of 
Mahabalipuram  and  were  noticed  as  early  as  1913, 2  by 
Mr.  Krishna  Sastri  in  his  report  although  no  identification  had 
been  then  attempted  by  him.  This  was  due  to  the  failure  to 
notice  the  inscriptional  label  that  is  put  over  the  bas-reliefs  which 
have  now  been  copied  and  read.  From  these  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  representations  are  those  of  Simhavishnupotaraya 
and  Mahendravarman  I.  These  kings  are  here  represented  with 
their  queens  in  an  attitude  of  adoration.  The  Archaeological 
Superintendent’s  Report  for  1922-23  says  on  page  94,  ‘  No.  661 
of  1922,  is  engraved  on  the  portal  of  the  north  niche  in  the 
Varaha  cave,  and  consists  of  the  name  Sri  Simmavinnu- 
Potadhirajan  in  the  Pallava-Grantha  characters.  The  niche 
below  this  inscription  contains  the  seated  figure  of  a  king 
with  a  high  crown  ( kinta ),  and  chest  and  ear  ornaments  flanked 


1  These  reliefs  and  the  inscriptions  at  the  Adivaraha  temple  have  been 
studied  by  Rao  Bahadur  H.  Krishna  Sastri  in  a  recent  Memoir  issued 
by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India. 

2  The  figures  in  the  interior  of  this  temple  are  first  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  Mackenzie  MSS.  accounts  and  in  The  Cave  Temples  of  India  by 
Fergusson  and  Burgess  (1890)  although  np  identification  is  attempted, 
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on  either  side  by  a  standing  female  figure  representing,  by 
their  crowns,  his  queens  .  .  .  No.  662  of  1922  cut  on  the 
top  of  the  corresponding  niche  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
cave,  and  opposite  to  the  image  of  Simhavishnu  referred  to 
above,  consists  only  of  the  name  Sri-Mahendra-potadhiraja. 
The  niche  contains  the  standing  image  of  a  king  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  his  crown  and  ornaments.  His  half-raised  hand  points 
towards  the  shrine  of  the  God  evidently — whither  he  appears  to 
be  leading  the  nearer  queen  by  her  right  hand.  The  above 
two  inscriptions  serve  as  labels  to  show  whom  the  images 
represent.  .  .  .  ’ 

One  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  image  of  Simha- 
vishnuvarman  in  the  Adhivaraha  temple  at  Mahabalipuram 
may  be  that  the  monolith  was  excavated  by  him.  If  this  is  so 
it  shows  that  some  of  the  monuments  of  the  Seven-Pagodas 
are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Simhavishnu.  This  would  throw  new 
light  on  the  real  age  of  the  monuments  of  the  Seven-Pagodas.1 

Mahtndravarman  1.  A.D.  600  to  630. — Mahendravarman, 
known  also  as  Mahendravikrama,  and  by  surnames  such  as 
Mattavilasa,  Gunabhara,  etc.,  came  to  the  throne  after  Simha¬ 
vishnu  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  His  reign 
is  memorable  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
believed  to  have  given  for  the  first  time  a  real  start  to  exca¬ 
vating  temples  out  of  solid  stone.  In  the  second  place  his 
reign  synchronized  with  the  religious  activity  of  Appar,  and 
the  literary  efforts  of  Bharavi  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  letters. 
From  a  purely  administrative  point  of  view  his  government 
provided  the  quiet  atmosphere  for  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
avocations  to  his  subjects  hitherto  tormented  by  wars. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  his  rule  witnessed  the  beginnings 
of  the  P allava-Chaluky a  and  Pallava-Pandya  conflicts  which 
were  destined  to  be  continued  by  his  successors  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half.  Considerable  impetus  was  given  to  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  fields  of  drama,  music,  painting  and  other 
arts. 


1  Hultzsch  Insc.  of  Seven- Pagodas,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  p.  1. 
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The  most  powerful  contemporary  of  Mahendravarman  I  and 
his  son  Narasimhavarman  I  was  Pulakesin  II.  The  actual 
causes  of  the  conflict  between  the  Chalukyas  and  the  Pallava 
kings  lie  buried  in  obscurity.  Among  the  wild  guesses  made 
in  this  direction  the  most  ingenious  is  that  of  Mr.  Rice  who 
considers  that  their  (Chalukya)  name  bears  a  suggestive 
resemblance  to  Seleukia,  and  that  they  should  be  probably 
associated  with  Seleucidae1  in  which  case  the  Pallava-Chalukya 
conflict  would  only  be  a  natural  sequel  to  their  original  warfare 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  that 
Pulakesin  II  made  himself  Master  of  Vengi  which  till  then  was 
under  the  Pallavas,  and  established  his  brother  Kubja- 
Vishnuvardhana  as  his  viceroy.  His  descendants  afterwards 
became  independent  making  him  founder  of  the  Eastern 
Chalukya  dynasty.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  southern  wars 
that  Pulakesin  came  into  conflict  with  the  Pallavas  at  Kanchi- 
puram.  The  Aihole  inscription 2  which  enumerates  his 
exploits  says  of  his  encounter  with  the  Pallavas  that  ‘  he 
caused  the  splendour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Pallavas  who  had 
opposed  the  rise  of  his  power  to  be  obscured  by  the  dust  of 
his  army  and  to  vanish  behind  the  walls  of  Kanchlpuram.’ 
This  important  reference  would  suggest  a  defeat  and  retreat 
on  the  part  of  Mahendravarman  I  before  his  Chalukyan 
adversary,  but  we  learn  however  from  the  Kasakkudi  plates  3 
that  Mahendravarman  I  gained  a  victory  at  Pullalur  which  has 
been  identified  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  with  Pullalur  (Polilore  in 
early  British  period  of  Indian  history  and  now  Pallur)  in  the 
Conjeevaram  taluk  in  the  Chingleput  District.  This  was  the 
scene  of  two  other  battles  between  the  English  and  the  French 
in  the  British  period.  It  is  not  stated  who  the  enemies  of  the 
Pallavas  in  this  victory  were.  But  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
they  were  no  other  than  the  Chalukyas  who  in  a  later  record 
described  the  Pallavas  as  their  ‘  natural  enemies.' 


1 

2 


Mys.  Gaz.,  vol.  i ;  also  Mys.  and 
Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  vi,  p.  H. 


Coorg  front  Ins.,  p. 
S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part, 
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Religion. — According  to  tradition  Mahendravarman  I  was 
originally  a  Jain  and  was  given  to  persecuting  the  votaries  of 
other  religious  denominations.  In  the  Periyapuranam 
account  his  conversion  to  Saivism  was  brought  about  by 
Appar  otherwise  known  as  Tirunavukkarasu.  Appar  was  one 
of  those  who  is  believed  to  have  been  thus  persecuted,  but  his 
wonderfully  miraculous  powers,  especially  the  manner  in  which 
he  escaped  the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the 
Jains,  moved  the  Pallava  king  to  embrace  the  Saivism  of 
Appar. 

This  event  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  middle 
of  his  reign  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Saivism.  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  event  in  the 
king’s  life  in  the  Trichinopoly  rock  inscription  1  which  refers 
to  him  as  having  turned  back  from  hostile  conduct  to  the 
worship  of  the  linga  (emblem  of  Siva).  We  have  at  present 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event.  It  happened  presumably  sufficiently  early  in 
his  reign  as  the  number  of  Siva  rock-cut  temples  excavated 
by  him  are  numerous  and  must  have  taken  many  years  to 
come  into  existence.  All  these  cave-temples  as  they  are 
styled  have  a  peculiarity  in  shape  and  have  been  discovered  at 
Vallam  (Chingleput),  Mahendravadi  (North  Arcot  District), 
Dalavanur  (South  Arcot  District),  Siyyamangalam  andPallava- 
ram.  He  probably  originated  the  habit  of  inscribing  the  surnames 
of  the  reigning  monarchs  in  the  pillars  and  walls  of  the  various 
temples  that  he  built.  Among  the  surnames  that  this  king 
assumed  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Gunabhara,  Puru- 
shottama,  Satyasanda,  Avanibhajana,  Sanklrnajati,  Vichitra- 
chitta,  Narendra,  Chetthakari,  Aluptakama,  Kalahapriyah, 
Lalitaiikura,  Satrumalla,  etc.  Of  these  the  bintda  Chetthakari, 
if  it  is  really  an  equivalent  with  Chaitya-kari,  would  indicate 
the  temple-building  propensities  of  the  king.  This  probably 
has  reference  to  the  rock-cut  temples  of  Mahendravarman  I, 
all  over  the  Tamil  country.  The  Telugu  birudas  such  as 


1  vol.  i,  No.  33,  p.  29. 
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Nilvilonayambu,  Pasarambu,  Ventulavittu,  etc.,  occurring  in 
these  inscriptions  have  been  taken  to  indicate  the  Telugu 
origin  of  Mahendravarman’s  style.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  this  sovereign’s  zeal  for  Saivism' blunted  his  sympathy 
for  other  religions,  a  feature  of  his  character  in  pre- 
Saiva  days.  Though  he  may  have  professed  his  devotion 
to  Siva  he  caused  to  be  cut  out  in  rock  a  Vishnu  temple 
called  MahSndravishnugr  ha 1 2  on  the  banks  of  Mahendra- 
Tataka  in  Mahendravadi.  This  inscription  records  in 
Pallava-Grantha  that  Gunabhara  caused  to  be  cut  out  of  rock 
the  temple  of  MahSndravishnugr  ha  in  Mahendrapura.  This 
place  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  with  Mahendravadi, 
near  Arkonam.  This  catholicity  was  due  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  age  when  Vishnu  and  Siva  had  not  begun  to 
have  their  separate  followers  and  were  placed  in  the  same 
temple  without  distinction  as  we  find  in  the  monuments  of  the 
Pallavas  at  the  Seven-Pagodas  and  elsewhere.  The  Manda- 
gappattu  inscription  of  this  king  for  instance  records  the  fact 
King  Vichitrachitta  caused  to  be  constructed  a  temple  to 
Brahma,  Isvara  and  Vishnu  without  the  use  bricks,  timber, 
metal  and  mortar.  In  other  words  it  was  a  monolithic  rock- 
temple  that  was  excavated." 

The  Mahendra  Style. — The  principles  of  the  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  adopted  and  popularized  by  Mahendravarman  I  have  been 
studied  in  full  by  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  in  his  Pallava 
Antiquities  and  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Longhurst  of  the  Archaeological 
Department.  According  to  the  former  scholar  the  monuments 
of  Mahendravarman’s  period  discovered  hitherto  are  caves 
excavated  in  rocks.  The  pillars  are  formed  of  two  cubical 


1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol  iv,  p.  152f. 

2  T.  A.  G.  Rao.  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  14.  This  short  record  is  of  import¬ 
ance  inasmuch  as  it  records  that  before  the  time  of  Vichitrachitta  bricks, 
timber,  metal  and  mortar  were  the  common  temple-building  materials. 
This  falsifies  the  notion  that  structural  temples  were  non-existent  before 
the  seventh  century  a. d.  in  South  India,  a  view  based  on  the  absence  of 
the  remains  of  any  previous  to  this  period.  This  statement  in  the 
Mandagappattu  inscription  warrants  the  conclusion  that  such  temples 
were  in  existence  before. 
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parts  separated  by  a  prismatic  part.  .  .  .  These  caves  are  all 
of  them  situated  in  Tondamandalam  and  Tamil  land,  and 
are  distinguished  by  (1)  Sanctuaries  destitute  of  Somaskanda 
image,  (2)  Circular  lingams,  (3)  Dvarapalas  of  a  peculiar 
posture,  (4)  Double-arched  Tiruvatchi  ( prabha  toranas),  (5) 
Cubical  pillars.  All  of  them  are,  besides  subterranean 
mandapas.  The  Archaeological  Report  for  1918-19,  Section  26, 
says  :  ‘  A  very  characteristic  feature  about  the  temples  in 

this  style  is  the  type  of  pillar  found  in  them.  These  are 
about  two  feet  square  in  section  and  seven  feet  in  height. 
The  upper  and  lower  portions  are  cubical  while  the  middle 
portion  of  shaft  has  the  angles  levelled  off  which  makes 
the  middle  third  octagonal  in  section.  Sometimes  the  cubical 
portions  are  decorated  with  a  conventional  lotus  flower 
design  similar  to  the  lotus  medallions  appearing  on  the 
stone  rails  of  the  Amaravati  stupa.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  are  simple  corbels  or  brackets  supporting  the  archi¬ 
trave  above.  .  .  .  Each  pillar  has  a  corresponding  side 
pilaster.’ 

Pallava  Painting. — A  vestige  of  Pallava  painting  has  also 
been  discovered  in  recent  times  in  the  Pudukkotta  State,  at 
Sittannavasal.  The  style  of  the  rock-cut  temple  at  Sittannavasal 
is  identical  with  that  of  Mamandur  cave  built  by  Mahendra- 
varman  I.  This  cave  temple  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
fully  painted  but  the  painting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice 
is  alone  visible  now,  namely,  the  painting  on  the  ceiling,  the 
capitals  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  pillars.  ‘  The  principal 
subject  that  is  preserved  is  a  grand  fresco  which  adorns  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ceiling  and  the  verandah.  This  fresco 
represents  a  tank  covered  with  lotuses.  In  the  midst  of  the 
flowers  are  found  fishes,  geese,  buffaloes,  elephants  and  three 
men  who  surely  are  Jains  holding  lotuses  in  their  hands. 
Their  pose,  their  colouring  and  the  sweetness  of  their  counten¬ 
ance  are  indeed  charming.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  decoration 
of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  facade  is  well  preserved. 
It  consists  of  lotuses  whose  blooming  stems  intertwine  with 
elegance.  The  two  pillars  in  the  passage  are  adorned  with 
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the  figures  of  dancing  girls.'1  It  is  presumable,  as  Jouveau- 
Dubreuil  suggests  that  the  art  of  dancing  was  encouraged  by 
Mahendravarman  I  who  probably  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
subject.  The  Mamandur  inscription2  of  this  king  alludes  to 
the  work  Dakshinachitra  probably  a  treatise  on  painting  and 
other  works  on  music  composed  by  him. 

The  Musical  Inscription  at  Pudukkotta. — To  this  period  is  also 
ascribed  the  musical  inscription  at  Kudumiyamalai3  in  the  State 
of  Pudukkotta.  The  Epigraphy  Report  tor  1906  says  that  the 
inscription  was  engraved  at  the  instance  of  an  unnamed  king 
who  was  a  disciple  of  a  certain  Rudracharya  who  composed 
the  svaras  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Relying  on  the 
panegyric  given  in  the  Mamandur  record,  and  the  reference  to 
Valmiki  of  the  svaras  and  varnas  of  music  therein  detailed, 
and  to  the  Mattavilasa-Prahasa?ia ,  as  also  the  close  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Kudumiyamalai  inscription  and  the 
Mahendravarman  inscription  at  Trichinopoly,  scholars4  have 
concluded  that  Mahendravarman  I  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  that  the  Kudumiyamalai  musical  inscription 
was  engraved  at  his  order. 

Mahendravarman  I  as  an  author. — In  the  previous  paragraphs 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  Pallava  court  in  the  days  of  Simha¬ 
vishnu  was  a  centre  of  Sanskrit  culture.  The  occurrence  of 
the  name  of  the  work5  Mattavilasa-Prahasana  in  the 
Mamandur  inscription  indicates  that  there  was  in  existence  at 
the  time,  a  work  bearing  that  name.  No  one  knew  of  this 
work  until  the  Oriental  MSS.  Department  of  the  Travancore 
State  discovered  this  work  some  years  ago.  It  has  now 
been  published  as  one  of  the  Travancore  Sanskrit  Series  by 

1  This  subject  is  treated  by  N.  C.  Mehta  in  his  ‘  Studies  in  Indian  Pain¬ 
ting’  where  four  of  the  fresco  paintings  of  this  temple  have  been  re¬ 
produced.  Mr.  Mehta,  however,  doubts  that  the  temple  is  a  Jain  one. 
Studies  in  Indian  Painting ,  pp.  11-12. 

2  Q.  J.M.S.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  572.  3  No.  354  of  1904. 

4  G.  Jouveau-Dubreuil,  Pallavas,  p.  23. 

5  The  work  was  probably  modelled  on  another  early  Prahasana  Bhaga- 
vadajjukam  recently  published  and  which  is  attributed  to  Bodhayana. 

The  name  of  this  prahasana ,  also  occurs  in  the  Mamandur  inscription 
of  Mahendravarman  I  in  the  line  preceding  the  one  where  Mattavildsa  is 
mentioned.  (See I.H.Q.,  vol.  i,  p.  263,  Note  3.) 
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Mahamahopadyaya  Pandit  T.  Ganapati  Sastri.  This  work  is 
of  great  value  in  enabling  us  to  know  the  nature  of  religious 
and  secular  life  led  by  people  during  the  days  of  Mahendravar- 
man  I,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  Contents  of  this  Work. — The  work  describes  the  drunken 
revelry  of  a  Kapalika  with  a  female-companion,  his  falling  out 
with  a  hypocritical  Sakyabikhshu,  believing  him  to  have  stolen 
his  Kapala  (alms-bowl)  which  had  been  carried  away  by  a  dog, 
his  having  recourse  to  a  degenerate  Pasupata  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  and  finally  the  recovery  of  the  Kapala 
from  a  mad  man.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  titles 
Mattavilasa ,  Avanibhajana ,  Satrumalla  and  Guriabhara 
were  borne  by  Mabendravarman  I  and  occur  in  various 
inscriptions.  Of  these  the  title  Satrumalla  is  mentioned  in 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  play  ;  and  that  of  Avanibhajana  is 
referred  to  in  the  fourth  pada  of  the  mangala  sloka  .  .  .  and 
Gunabhara  and  Mattavilasa  are  also  found  in  the  words  of 
Nati  in  the  sthapana.  The  virtues  of  the  king  are  eulogized 
in  the  opening  portion  of  this  work.1 

Light  thrown  on  Contemporary  Life  by  the  Work. — This  little 
play  is  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  religious  history  as  it 
affords  valuable  material  regarding  the  extinct  Kapalika  faith, 
and  the  vices  of  the  Sakyabikshus  and  the  views  regarding  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha  held  by  the  followers  of  other  religions, 
such  as  the  Kapalikas.  ‘  From  the  Mattavil&sa-Prahasana  it 
becomes  clear  that  to  a  Kapalika,  the  Kapala  is  as  essential 
as  is  a  sacred  thread  to  a  Brahmana.  If  he  loses  it  he  should 
provide  himself  with  another  in  a  stated  time.  He  should 
cover  his  body  with  ashes  and  make  himself  hideous,  and  drink 
liquor  from  skull  of  a  human  being.  .  .  .  One  of  his  articles  of 
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;aith  is  that  the  effect  always  resembles,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
cause  ;  therefore,  from  the  practice  of  austerities  in  this  life 
one  cannot  obtain  bliss  in  another  life  since  austerities  and 
bliss  are  of  opposite  nature.  The  Kapalikas  carried  in 
addition  to  the  Kapala,  a  cow’s  horn  both  for  blowing  during 
their  worship  and  drinking  from.  The  people  of  this  faith 
associated  freely  with  women-Kapalikas.  .  .  .  The  opinions 
held  by  the  particular  Kapalika,  Bhatya-Soma  of  our  play, 
regarding  the  Sakyabhikshus  are  that  the  Sakyabhikshus 
indulged  freely  in  animal  food  and  fattened  themselves 
pecuniarily  by  being  the  managers  of  several  viharas,  and  led 
a  comfortable  life,  against  all  the  rules  of  their  order  :  they 
covered  themselves  only  to  conceal  their  foibles.  Their 
teacher  Buddha,  did  nothing  more  than  steal  his  doctrines  from 
the  Vedanta  and  the  Mahabh.tLra.ta  of  the  Brahmans,  and  compiled 
therefrom  his  doctrines.’1  The  mention  of  Buddhas,  Bikshus, 
Kapalikas  and  Pasupatas,  in  his  burlesque  by  Mahendravarman  I 
as  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kanchipuram  bear  out  the 
surmise  that  Buddhism  flourished  there  till  at  least  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  and  that  the  statement  of  Hiuen-Tsang 
regarding  the  existence  in  Kanchipura  of  a  large  number  of 
viharas 2  finds  support  in  this  work  of  Mahendravarman. 

The  reign  of  Mahendravarman  I  synchronized  with  the 
period  of  decay  of  Buddhist  and  Jain  religions  at  Kanchipu- 
ram  and  the  Tamil  land.  The  Saiva  saints  Appar,  and 
Tirugnana-Sambandar  were  actually  engaged  in  propagating 
the  Saiva  faith.  According  to  the  testimony  of  these  saints,  as 
represented  in  their  references  to  the  Sakyas,  we  have  to  infer 
that  the  Buddhists  and  Jains  of  this  period  were  in  a  degenerate 
position  then.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  same  strain  also  in 
several  verses  in  the  Vaishnava  work  Nalayiraprabhandam3 

1  M.C.C.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  p.  413.  2  Beal’s  Rec.,  vol.  ii,  p.  229. 
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The  reign  of  Mahendravarman  I  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  period  of  the  Vaishnava  saint  Tirumalisai  and  therefore 
also  that  of  the  first  three  Alvars  by  certain  scholars.  Mr. 
M.  Srinivasa  Aiyangar  1  in  his  Tamil  Studies  expresses 
the  view  that  the  Gunabhara  mentioned  in  the  N anmugan- 
Tiruvandadi  is  a  reference  to  Mahendravarman  I,  and  con¬ 
cludes,  on  this  basis  alone,  that  he  was  his  contemporary.  But 
a  careful  examination  of  the  context  and  meaning  of  this  stanza2 
shows  that  the  Gunabhara  of  the  Alvar  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  alluding  to  any  mortal  man. 

1  Tamil  Studies,  pp.  305-6. 

2  struLj  iDpiEprflQiuarr  &ememQssr  Qiuasr^^iljuafr 
Qainfliue^ib  u&)Qllu$iT&(9jin—<sg[)&ee>s 
QsuG))£0eifl0fi  QanQecr!  (gamuuirQesr!  tL.&r'fcor 

sSu-p&eocfiajmr  QtruuG)@efli50iTiT0tr(b.  (St.  93,  JSJCLTl .  TirU.) 

2  See  also  Early  Hist,  of  Vaishnavism  in  South  India >  p-  54. 


CHAPTER  VII 

NARASIMHAVARMAN  I  (MAHAMALLA)  A.D.  630-660 

NARASIMHAVARMAN  I  succeeded  Mahendravarman  I 
on  the  Pallava  throne  about  a.d.  630.  He  is  called 
in  some  of  his  inscriptions,  Vatapi-Konda-Narasimhavarman 
and  this  alludes  to  his  supreme  achievement,  namely,  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Vatapi  (Badami  in  the  Bijapur 
District).  He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sovereigns  of  the 
line  of  Simha vishnu,  and  the  Pallava  empire  must  have  been 
considerably  enlarged  during  his  reign.  His  reign  is  well- 
known  for  the  following  : — (1)  Invasion  and  capture  of  Vatapi ; 
(2)  Invasion  of  Ceylon  ;  (3)  The  excavation  works  at  Mamalla- 
puram  ;  (4)  The  visit  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  to  Kanchlpuram. 

The  Chdluky a- Pallava  Relations. — It  has  already  been  seen  that 
in  about  the  middle  and  closing  years  of  his  father,  Pulakesin  II 
advanced  as  far  as  the  city  of  Kanchi,  forcing  ‘  the  lord  of 
the  Pallavas  to  retreat  behind  the  walls  of  Kanchlpuram.’1 
The  Kuram  plates  2  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Paramesvara- 
varman  I  mention  the  important  fact  that  Narasimhavarman  I 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  Pulakesin,  in  the  battles  of 
Pariyala,  Manimangala  and  Suramara.  The  exact  locality 
corresponding  to  these  places  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
be  made  out  except  in  the  case  of  Manimangala  which  may  be 
safely  identified  with  the  modern  village  of  Manimangalam, 
situated  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty  miles  from  Kanchl. 
This  reference  in  the  Kuram  plates  indicates  another  Chalukya 
invasion  early  in  Narasimhavarman’s  reign  on  which  occasion 
the  Chalukya  army  would  appear  to  have  advanced  very  near 
the  Pallava  capital  itself  before  it  sustained  the  defeat 
mentioned  in  the  record. 

Ep.  Ind,.,  vol.  vi,  p.  11. 
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2  S.I.I.,  vol.  i,  p.  152, 
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Raid,  on  Vatapi. — Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  the  Chalukya 
armies  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanchipuram,  Narasimha- 
varman  I  made  serious  preparations  for  a  counter-invasion  into 
the  Chalukya  territory.  This  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the 
command  of  Siru-Tonda  who  was  known  otherwise  as 
Paranjoti.  That  this  aggressive  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Siru-Tonda  marched  against  the  Chalukya 
capital,  captured  it  and  returned  with  great  spoils  to  Kanchi 
is  learnt  from  the  life  of  Paranjoti,1  otherwise  Siru-Tondar  in 
the  Periyapuranam.  The  Velurpalayam  plates  refer  to  this 
exploit: — ‘From  his  son  Mahendra  was  born  Narasimhavar- 
man  I  famous  like  Upendra  (Vishnu)  who,  defeating  the  host 
of  his  enemies  took  from  them  the  pillar  of  victory  standing  in 
the  centre  of  Vatapi.’2  This  is  also  referred  to  in  a  mutilated 
inscription  found  at  Vatapi3  and  written  in  characters  of  this 
period,  probably  put  up  by  Narasimha  to  commemorate  his 
capture  of  the  city.  This  record,  although  mutilated,  contains 
the  surname  Mahamalla,  and  the  words  Ksh it ib h ujam -a gresa ra 
Pallava  and  (Nara)  simha-vishnu.  From  these  it  is  clear  that 
Narasimhavarman  I  captured  the  city  of  Vatapi ;  and  probably 
set  up  a  pillar  of  victory  at  this  place  recording  this  achieve¬ 
ment.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  regarding  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Pallava  king. 

Ceylon  Invasion. — The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Narasimhavarman  I  in  the  affairs  of  Ceylon  are 
gathered  chiefly  from  the  MahdvamiaP  It  appears  from 
this  account  that  Manavamma,  a  Ceylon  prince,  having  become 
an  exile  fled  to  India,  and,  arriving  at  the  city  of  Kanchipuram, 
managed  to  enter  service  under  Narasimhavarman  I  with  a 
view  to  secure  his  aid  and  ultimately  to  gain  the  Ceylon  throne. 


1  meiir6or*it&(gf@  ^edor(5l(ouiuu  gui _ Lfevpgi  ektu^ireSfi 

G)p£IT6BT6Br3>irii>  g}t£GTTH3<5  ESODSE  eU&O  tflLJGIDSfSgillJ 

UttriDeoafliLj  iH^A^eayekiiLfib  u&il  ly.&srQpib  uifljgQgirGiD&tLfib 
^<&T6or6&Q6ijafbrGinf1ej£aiiiBQj5  aSlseu r&asr  QpasrQ&netnrniBjgtrir— 


Per.  Pur.,  Life  of  Paranjoti,  v.  6. 


z  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  508,  verse  11. 

*  The  Mahdvamsa,  ch.  47  (Tumour’s 


3  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  ix,  p.  199. 
translation). 
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Here  he  is  described  as  having  constantly  engaged  himself  in 
service  of  the  king  and  proved  his  trustworthiness  by  many  an 
act  of  bravery  and  loyalty.  The  Mah&vamsa  mentions  in 
great  detail  the  various  acts  of  Manavamma,  particularly 
his  services  to  Narasimhavarman  I  in  his  wars  against  the 
Vallabha,  the  Chalukya  king:  how  once  king  Vallabha  came 
to  make  war  against  Narasimha  and  how  the  Pallava  king  with 
a  view  to  test  Manavamma  left  him  at  his  capital  city  and 
proceeded  to  the  battle-field  alone,  and  how  Manavamma’ s 
affection  caused  him  to  leave  the  safety  of  the  fortified  capital 
and  join  his  king  in  the  field  of  battle  in  victory,  defeat,  or 
death.  Such  action  was  bound  to  increase  Narasimha’s 
esteem  for  him,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  when  the 
Ceylon  prince  prepared  to  go  back  to  his  country  Narasimha¬ 
varman  I  gave  him  a  strong  escort  and  an  army  with  which  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  Ceylon  throne.  But  this  success  did 
not  last  long.  Soon  after,  his  army  deserted  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Ceylon  came  back  once  more  to  seek  the  help  of 
Narasimhavarman  I.  Again  Narasimhavarman  I  gave  him  an 
army  much  bigger  than  before,  and  this  time  the  Pallava  king 
himself  accompanied  his  troops  as  far  as  the  harbour  where  his 
men  went  on  board  on  their  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  naval  expedition  of  Narasimhavarman  I 
set  sail  from  the  ancient  Pallava  port,  Mahabalipuram,  which, 
according  to  contemporary  account  was  a  harbour  at  this  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Hiuen-Tsang1  who  stayed  in  the  city 
for  a  considerable  time  {circa  642)  recorded  the  fact  that  ships 
go  to  Ceylon  from  Kanchi,  and  that  it  extended  by  twenty  miles 
to  the  coast.2  Tirumangai  Alvar  also  records  that  Mahabali¬ 
puram  was  a  busy  port  in  his  hymns  on  this  place  and  parti¬ 
cularly  notes  that  in  its  harbour  ride  at  anchor  ‘  vessels  bent 


1  Beal,  Records ,  vol.  ii,  p.  228. 

2  LjGOEiQsrrGir  rfljgls(§6B>6u(oiunQ  Ljen^fisensionseirl  pr^ecTQpih 
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to  the  point  of  breaking  laden  as  they  are  with  wealth,  big 
trunked  elephants  and  nine  gems  in  heaps.’ 

This  second  naval  expedition  was  a  complete  success  and 
must  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  contemporary 
powers  of  South  India.1 2  The  Kasakkudi  plates  which  confirm 
the  conquest  of  Ceylon  justly  compare  this  achievement  of 
Narasimhavarman  I  with  that  of  Rama’s  conquest  of  Lanka. ? 
Prince  Manavamma  was  firmly  placed  on  the  throne,  and  not 
until  Narasimhavarman  I’s  death  did  trouble  overtake  him 
again. 

Monuments  of  Narasimhavarman  I.  Improvement  of  Mahabali- 
puram. — Like  his  father,  Narasimhavarman  I  was  a  lover  of 
building  temples  all  over  his  kingdom.  Some  of  his  earlier 
monuments  such  as  the  cave  temples  at  Trichinopoly  district 
and  Pudukotta  were  excavated  from  out  of  rocks  as  those  of 
Mahendravarman  I.  The  peculiar  features  of  the  monuments 
of  Narasimhavarman  have  been  described  by  A.  H.  Longhurst 
as  follows  : — ‘  The  cave  temples  are  excavated  in  the  face  of 
the  rock  in  the  same  manner  as  those  belonging  to  the  earlier 
period,  but  their  facades  are  usually  more  ornamental  and  con¬ 
tain  pillars  of  a  different  variety.  On  plan  the  interiors  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  cave  temples  of  the  Mahendra  style, 
with  similar  small  square  shrine  chambers  cut  in  the  back  wall 
which  are  usually  free  from  ornament  within.  The  pillared- 
hall  in  front  of  the  shrine  often  contains  large  panels  cut  in 
the  side  walls  filled  with  sculptural  figures  in  high  relief. 
These  are  usually  of  great  beauty  and  executed  with 


1  ‘  It  is  certainly  astonishing  that  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Pallavas 
and  other  Southern  dynasties  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  in  those  days  must  have  existed  between  Coromandel  and 
the  Far  East.  The  explanation  probably  is  that  those  relations,  of  which 
the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  have  left  us  such  a  valuable  record 
were  of  a  perfectly  peaceful  nature.  Suppose  the  powerful  Pallava 
princes  of  Kanchfpura  had  equipped  armadas  and  carried  their  arms  to 
the  remote  shares  of  Campa  and  Java,  may  we  not  assume  that  their 
conquests  on  the  far  side  of  the  ocean  would  have  been  extolled  in  their 
praqastis  with  no  less  effusion  than  we  find  lavished  on  their  victories 
over  the  Chalukyas  ?  J.  Ph.  Vogel—  The  Yupa  Inscriptions  of  King 
Mulavarman. 

2  vol.  ii,  p.  343,  verse  22. 
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remarkable  skill.  The  interior  too  of  the  more  ornamental 
cave  temples  is  provided  with  cornice  and  plinth  mouldings. 

‘  The  most  striking  feature  about  the  Mamalla  style  is  the 
curious  shape  of  the  pillars.1  The  square  heavy  pillars  with 
corbel-capitals  of  the  earlier  period  are  replaced  by  pillars  of 
a  more  elegant  shape  and  better  proportion.  The  base  of  the 
pillar  is  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  conventional  lion  sitting  very 
erect  and  carrying  the  shaft  of  the  column  on  the  top  of  its 
head.  This  shaft  is  still  octogonal  in  section  but  of  better 
proportion  and  crowned  with  a  bulbous  capital  having  a  flat 
abacus.  Between  the  capital  and  the  architrave  is  usually  a 
double-bracket  supporting  the  cornice.  This  latter  feature  is 
obviously  a  stone  copy  of  a  wooden-model.’  2 

According  to  Mr.  Longhurst  examples  of  Mamalla  style  are 
only  found  at  the  Seven  Pagodas.  ‘  It  will  be  remembered,’ 
says  he,  ‘  that  it  was  Mamalla  who  founded  Mamallapuram 
naming  the  town  after  himself.3  Although  most  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  there  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  Mamalla  style  it  is  quite 
certain  that  all  of  them  could  not  possibly  have  been  excavated 
during  his  life  time,  as  the  work  must  have  taken  over  a 
century  and  even  then  was  never  finished.  Therefore  we  may 
presume  that  Mamalla’ s  son  and  successor  Mahendravarman  II 
and  also  the  latter’s  son  Paramesvaravarman  l,  carried  on 
the  work  begun  by  Mamalla  keeping  more  or  less  to  the 
original  style.  .  .  .’ 

Dr.  Hultzsch  on  the  age  of  the  Seven  Pagodas. — About  the 
exact  age  of  the  monuments  of  the  Seven  Pagodas  the  views 
of  scholars  differ  considerably.  According  to  Venkayya4 


1  Note  by  Editor. 

2  Arch.  Report  for  1918-1919,  p.  26  ff.  Also  see  same  writer’s  remarks  in 
Pallava  Architecture ,  Parti ,  Memoirs  of  the  Arch.  Surv.  India,  No.  17, 

p.ll. 

3  In  the  opinion  of  the  late  James  Fergusson  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
sculptures  and  the  architecture  the  date  of  the  Seven  Pagodas  is  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  700,  but  their  execution  may  have  been  spread  oyer 
half  a  century  or  even  more  and  that  a.d.  650  or  700  may  be  safely  relied 
upon  as  the  date  at  which  the  rocks  were  carved  into  the  wondrous  forms 
which  excite  our  admiration.  Cave  Temples  of  India,  p.  110. 

1  A.S.R.,  1906-7,  p.  234. 
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Mahabalipuram  was  founded  by  Narasimhavarman  I,  surnamed 
Mahamalla,1  after  his  own  surname  and  that  the  earliest  of 
them  cut  out  by  him. 

The  place  is  ordinarily  supposed  by  most  official  Epigraphists 
and  Western  archaeologists  to  have  had  no  previous  history2  or 
existence  although  the  mention  of  this  place  by  the  earliest 
Alvars  and  the  recent  discovery  of  inscribed  statues  of  Simha- 
vishnu  and  his  son  Mahendravarman  I  clearly  goes  against 
such  a  presumption.  According  to  Dr.  Huitzsch  the  majority 
of  short  epigraphs  on  the  monolith  now  styled  Dharmaraja 
Ratha  resemble  those  of  the  Mahendravadi  and  Siyyamangalam 
cave  inscriptions  of  the  Pallava  king  Mahendravarman. 
Among  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  king  who  excavated 
the  Dharmaraja  Ratha,  we  find  twice  the  name  of  Narasimha 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  actual  name  while  the  remaining 
designations  look  like  mere  surnames.  Among  the  successors 
of  Mahendravarman  I  there  are  two  kings  named  Narasimha¬ 
varman.  As  the  type  of  the  alphabet  is  more  archaic  than  that 
of  the  second  of  the  inscriptions  which  probably  belongs  to 
Paramesvaravarman  I,  father  of  Rajasimha,  Narasimhavarman 
of  Dharmaraja  Ratha  inscriptions  maybe  identified  with  Nara¬ 
simhavarman  I,  the  son  of  Mahendravarman  I.  This  identifi¬ 
cation  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  a  reference  to  the  published 
facsimile.3 

About  the  year  a.d.  642,  the  celebrated  Chinese  pilgrim  and 
Master  of  Law,  Hiuen-Tsang,  visited  the  Pallava  capital  and 
appears  to  have  stayed  there  a  considerable  time.  He  described 
the  country  round  the  capital  by  the  name  of  Dravida,  and 
extending  about  6000  li  in  extent.  The  soil  was  fertile  and 
produced  abundance  of  crops.  He  found  the  climate  of  the 


’Note  by  Editor  on  the  age  of  Mahabalipur. 

2  According  to  Jouveati-Dubreuil  the  monuments  at  the  Seven 
Pagodas  do  not  go  back  prior  to  the  seventh  century,  a.d.  see  his  Archaeo- 
logie  du  sud  de  L’Inde,  tome  i,  pp.  74-102.  His  theories  on  the  age  and 
the  evolution  of  Pallava  monuments  are  generally  followed  by  A.  H. 
Longhurst,  V.  A.  Smith  and  Ananda  C.  Coomaraswamy  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  History  of  Indian  and  Indonesian  Art.  (on.  102-104.1 

3  Huitzsch,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  p.  1  fif. 
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region  hot,  and  the  character  of  the  people  courageous.  The 
people  were  deeply  attached  to  the  principles  of  truth  and 
highly  esteemed  for  their  learning1  a  fact  which  is  also  noted  by 
one  of  the  TevSram  hymnists.2 

As  regards  Buddhism  the  pilgrim  found  some  hundred 
SanghS.rS.mas,  and  10,000  priests  all  of  whom  studied  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Sthavira  school  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  The  Hindu, 
including  the  Jaina  temples  numbered  about  eighty  and  in  other 
parts  around  he  found  that  the  sect  of  the  Digambaras  had 
many  adherents.  Hiuen-Tsang  also  refers  to  the  tradition 
current  then  that  the  Tathagatha  in  olden  times  when  he  lived 
in  this  world  frequented  this  part  very  much  and  converted 
many  men.  Therefore  Asoka  the  Buddhist  emperor  is  believed 
to  have  built  a  large  number  of  stupas  here  traces  of  which  the 
pilgrim  was  able  to  notice  in  many  places  around  Kanchi.  The 
Chinese  pilgrim  also  refers  to  the  tradition  that  Kanchipuram 
was  the  birth  place  of  Dharmapala,  the  well-known  metaphy¬ 
sician  who  preceded  Sllabhadra  as  head  of  the  great  University 
of  Nalanda.  The  pilgrim  also  visited  Molo-kiu-chi  (the  Pandya 
country)  where  he  found  some  of  the  inhabitants  following  the 
true  doctrine,  but  others  impetuous  and  wholly  given  to 
commercial  gain.  The  Buddhist  pilgrim  also  found  that  in  the 
Pandya  country  his  religion  was  in  a  state  of  decay  though 
traces  of  monasteries  were  found  everywhere.3 

Mahendravarman  //.-—About  a.d.  655,  Narasimhavarman  I, 
the  Mahamalla,  died  having  raised  the  Pallava  power  to  a  glory 
unprecedented  in  Pallava  history.  The  exact  period  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Narasimha’s  reign  is  not  known,  but  from  the  evidence 
of  the  MahSvamsa,  and  the  prolonged  stay  of  Manavamma  at  the 
court  of  this  king  as  well  as  the  military  and  naval  enterprises 
associated  with  his  reign,  his  reign  must  have  lasted  a  fairly 
long  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mahendravarman  II  about 


1  Beal,  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  228. 

2  aanSGiu  amirtSimrp  sn^9mnssi  Appar,  Tevaram,  Tirukachchimerrali 
Patikam,  verse  8. 

3  Beal,  Records,  vol.  ii,  pp.  228-30, 
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whom  practically  nothing  is  known,  except  the  reference  in  the 
Kuram  plates  that  he  *  thoroughly  enforced  the  sacred  law  of 
the  castes  and  the  orders.’1  This  probably  indicates  a  peaceful 
reign  free  from  disturbances  of  hostile  invasions  from  outside. 
According  to  Mr.  M.  S.  Ramaswami  Aiyangar,  Mahendra- 
varman  II  was  the  contemporary  of  Appar. 2  But  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Mahendravarman  II  was  a  Jain  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign  and  that  his  conversion  to  Saivaism  was 
brought  about  by  Appar.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw  already , 
Appar  was  a  contemporary  of  Mahendravarman  I,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Simhavishnu  (a.d.  600-630). 

Parametvaravarman  I  (circa  600  to  680). — With  the  accession 
of  Paramesvaravarman  I  we  once  again  find  ourselves  in  very 
stirring  times.  Invasions  and  counter-invasions  of  the  Pallavas 
and  the  Chalukyas  become  once  more  the  order  of  the  day. 
His  great  Chalukyan  contemporary  was  Vikramaditya  I 
who,  according  to  the  Gadval  plates, 3  conquered  Kanchi, 
defeated  Isvarapotaraja  and  destroyed  the  Mahamalla  family. 
This  grant  also  gives  the  very  important  particular  that  at  the 
time  of  the  southern  invasion,  Vikramaditya  I  was  encamped 
at  Uragapura4  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kaveri. 
These  plates  furnish  the  details  of  date,  i.e.  the  year  both  of 


1  The  Velurpalayam  plates  omit  his  name  altogether  from  the 
genealogical  list.  Ibid.,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii. 

2  Studies  in  South  Indian  Jainism,  p.  66. 

3  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  No.  22,  pp.  100-6. 

4  As  regards  the  identification  of  Uragapuram  the  statement  in  the 
plates  that  it  was  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kaveri  makes  it  clear  that 
it  must  have  been  the  ancient  Chola  capital  Uraiyur  near  Trichinopoly. 
Dr.  Hultzsch  was  inclined  to  identify  it  with  Nagapatam  taking 
Uragapura  to  be  a  literal  translation  in  Sanskrit  of  the  Tamil  word  Naga- 
Pattinam.  (Ep.  Ind.,  vol  x,  p.  102.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
it  with  Pambur.  But  the  fact  that  Peruvalanallfir,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Pallavas  and  the  Chalukyas,  lies  about  twelve  miles 
from  Trichinopoly  (north-west)  shows  the  camp  where  Vikramaditya 
stayed  and  made  this  grant  could  not  have  been  very  much  farther 
According  to  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  ( Pallavas ,  p.  43)  Uragapuram  is 
the  1  City  of  Ranarasika,  ’  of  the  Kailasanatha  temple  inscription  ( S.1.1 ., 
vol.  i,  p.  13).  But  it  seems  more  sound  to  regard  that  ParameSvara- 
varman  I  led  another  invasion  against  Badami,  and  that  the  Kailasanatha 
temple  inscription  has  reference  to  this  achievement. 
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the  teign  and  of  the  Saka  era.  The  actual  date  of  the  grant 
as  given  in  the  record  is  the  full-moon  tithi  of  Vaisdkha  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign,  which  was  current  after(596  Saka 
years  had  passed.  According  to  Dr.  Fleet  the  equivalent  may 
be  taken  as  Tuesday,  25th  April,  a.d.  674,  which  fully  confirms 
the  correctness  of  other  dates  obtained  for  the  reign  by  Prof. 
Kielhorn. 

The  details  of  the  Pallava-Ghalukya  campaign  are  not  clearly 
known  from  any  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  success  did  not 
uniformly  attend  on  the  Chalukya  invader.  The  Kuram  record 
already  referred  to,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  after  giving 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  martial  exploits  of  Paramesvara- 
varman  I  mentions  in  particular  the  fact  that  he  made  Vikrama- 
ditya  ‘  whose  army  consisted  of  several  lakshas  take  to  flight 
covered  only  by  a  rag.’1  Similarly  the  Velurpalayam  record2 
makes  pointed  reference  to  Paramesvaravarmau  having 
crushed  the  conceit  of  his  enemies  like  the  sun  destroying  the 
mists.  Neither  of  these  grants  furnishes  any  detail  which 
might  help  us  to  locate  the  exact  place  where  the  Pallava  and 
the  Chalukyan  forces  met  in  battle.  This  very  important  detail  is 
obtained  from  the  Udayendiram  plates3  which  mention  the  name 
of  the  site  of  battle  as  Peruvalanallur  which  we  may  correctly 
identify  with  the  village  of  Peruvalanallur  in  the  Lalgudi  taluk 
of  the  Trichinopoly  District.  As  we  know  that  the  Gadval 
plates  mention  the  important  detail  that  the  Chalukya  emperor 
was  encamped  in  Uragapuram,  this  identification  receives  added 
confirmation,  especially  as  this  place  lies  a  few  miles  from  this 
village.  The  campaign  between  the  Pallavas  and  the  Chojas 
must  have  been  therefore  conducted  in  and  around  the  town  of 
Trichinopoly.  A  glowing  description  of  the  battle  is  given  in 
the  Kuram  plates  from  which  we  learn  that  Paramesvara- 
varman’s  war-elephant  was  called  Arivarana  and  that  his  horse 
was  known  as  Atisaya.4 

1  S.I.  /.,  vol.  i,  p.  144. 

z  v.  11,  Velurpalayam  plates,  ibid. ,  vol.  ii,  p.  508. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  371.  , 

4  ‘  At  the  head  of  a  battle,— in  which  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  caused  to 
assume  the  likeness  of  the  circle  of  the  moon  through  the  mist  of  the 

14 
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This  king  appears  to  have  been  a  great  devotee  of  Siva  and 
pleased  that  God  by  constructing  large  numbers  of  Siva 
temples  all  over  the  kingdom.  From  the  inscription  on  the 
Gapesa  temple  at  Mamallapuram,1  Dr.  Hultzsch  has  concluded 
that  Atyantakama  after  whom  the  temple  is  named  must  have 
been  a  surname  of  Paramesvaravarman  I  himself 


dust,  there  was  produced  by  the  marching  of  the  countless  troops  of 
men,  horses  and  elephants,  which  was  terrible  through  the  thunderlike 
sound  of  drums,  which  teemed  with  unsheathed  swords  that  resembled 
flashes  of  lightning,  in  which  elephants  were  moving  like  clouds,  and 
which  therefore  resembled  an  unseasonable  appearance  of  the  rainy 
season  ;  in  which  tall  horses  looked  like  billows,  in  which  elephants 
caused  distress  on  their  path,  just  as  sea-monsters  produce  whirlpools,  in 
which  conches  were  incessantly  blown  and  which  therefore  resembled  the 
gaping  ocean  ;  which  was  full  of  swords  and  shields,  just  as  of  rhinoceros, 
creepers  and  varana  trees,  which  was  crowded  with  heroes  who  possessed 
bows  and  mighty  elephants,  as  if  it  were  crowded  with  Sara  (grass)  and 
which  was  agitated  by  a  violent  wind  in  which  the  path  of  the  wind 
was  obstructed  by  arrows,  that  flew  past  each  other  on  the  bows,  while 
these  were  bent  by  the  warriors  ;  in  which  javelins,  pikes,  darts,  clubs, 
lances,  spears,  and  discuses  were  flying  about ;  in  which  troops  of  furious 
elephants  firmly  impaled  each  other’s  faces  with  the  piercing  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  their  tusks  ;  in  which  squadrons  of  horsemen  were  connected 
by  their  swords,  that  had  struck  each  other’s  heads,  in  which  there  were 
soldiers  who  were  noted  for  their  dexterity  in  fighting  with  sword  against 
sword,  pulling  of  hair  against  hair  and  club  against  club  ;  in  which  the 
ground  was  thickly  smeared  with  saffron  as  the  blood  was  mixed  with 
copious  rutting  juice  of  the  elephants  that  issued  in  consequence  of  their 
considering  each  other  as  equals,  or  despising  each  other  ;  in  which  both 
large  armies  had  lost  and  dropped  arms,  necks,  shanks,  thigh  bones  and 
teeth  ;  in  which,  owing  to  the  encounter  of  the  armies,  both  sides  were 
broken,  urged  on,  put  to  flight  and  prostrated  on  the  ground  ;  which  was 
attended  by  the  goddess  of  fortune  sitting  on  the  swing  of  the  doubt  about 
mutual  victory  or  defeat ;  in  which  brave  warriors  were  marching  on  the 
back  of  lines  of,  fallen  elephants,  that  formed  a  bridge  over  the  flood  of 
blood,  in  which  soldiers  stood  motionless,  if  their  blows  did  not  hit  each 
other’s  weak  parts  ;  which  was  covered  here  and  there  with  shattered  ban¬ 
ners  and  parasols  with  fallen  elephants  andwith  dead  and  half  dead  soldiers 
who  had  done  their  duty  whose  strong  arms  still  raised  the  weapon 
whose  lips  were  bitten  and  whose  eyes  were  deep  red  with  fury ;  in  which 
a  multitude  of  white  chamaras  was  waving  ;  in  which  tiaras,  armlets, 
necklaces,  bracelets  and  ear-rings  were  broken,  crushed  and  pulverised, 
in  which  the  kushmandas,  rakshasas  and  pisachas  were  singing,  intoxicated 
with  drinking  the  liquor  of  the  blood  ;  and  which  contains  hundreds 
of  headless  trunks,  that  were  vehemently  dancing  together  in  a  fearful 
manner  according  to  the  beaten  time  he,  unaided,  made  Vikramaditya, 
whose  army  consisted  of  several  lakshas  take  to  flight,  covered  only  by 
a  rag.’  (Kuram  plates;  Dr.  Hultzsch’s  Translation,  S.I.I.,  vol.  i 
p.  153  ff.) 

1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  p.  8. 
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‘  The  second  and  very  florid  alphabet  found  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Pallava  king  Atyantakama  on  the  monolith  now 
styled  Ganesa  temple  (No.  20),  in  the  two  caves  called  Dharma- 
rajamandapa  and  Ramanujamandapa.  The  same  alphabet  is 
employed  in  the  Kanchi  inscriptions  of  Rajasimha  and  his  son 
Mahendravarman  III.  The  Kanchipuram  inscriptions  state 
that  Rajasimha  was  the  son  of  Ugradanda  the  destroyer  of 
Ranarasika’s  city  and  that  the  epithet  Ranarasika  refers  to 
the  Western  Chalukya  king  Vikramaditya  I  (a.d.  655-680). 
The  alphabet  of  the  Atyantakama’s  inscription  at  the  Seven 
Pagodas  resembles  so  closely  that  of  Kailasanatha  temple 
epigraphs  that  both  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  period. 
That  Atyantakama’s  actual  name  was  Paramesvara  is  seen 
from  verse  2  of  No.  20.’  ‘  I  propose  to  identify  this  Atyantakama 
with  either  Paramesvaravarman  I,  the  father  of  Rajasimha  or 
Paramesvaravarman  II,  the  son  of  Rajasimha  preferably  with 
the  former.’ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  rock-cut  monument  known  as  the 
Ganesa  temple  as  well  as  the  Ramanujamandapa  were  probably 
excavated  at  the  orders  of  Paramesvaravarman  and  that  the 
former  one  was  a  Siva  temple.  From  the  eleven  Slokas  in  the 
Ganesa  temple  inscription  we  learn  that  Paramesvaravarman  I 
had  Chitramaya,  Gunabhajana,  Sribhara  and  Ranajaya  as  sur¬ 
names.  Vidyavinita  Pallava  was  another  title  of  Paramesvara¬ 
varman  I.  In  the  village  of  Kuram  Paramesvaravarman 
appears  to  have  built  a  structural  temple  to  Siva,  called  in  the 
plates  Vidyavinita-Pallava-Paramesvaragrha.  The  object  of 
the  Kuram  grant  is  a  gift  of  the  village  of  Paramesvara- 
mangalam  (evidently  named  after  the  king)  made  to  the  temple 
of  Siva  which  had  been  built  at  Kuram  by  Vidyavinita  Pallava. 
The  village  was  probably  named  after  the  king  himself  and 
divided  into  twenty-five  parts  of  which  three  were  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  two  Brahmans  Anantasivacharya  and  Pullasarman  who 
looked  after  the  divine  service  of  the  temple.  The  fourth  part 
was  set  aside  for  the  providing  of  water  and  fire  for  the  temple 
mandapa,  the  fifth  for  the  reading  of  the  Bharata  at  this  place 
while  the  remaining  twenty  parts  were  given  to  twenty 
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Chaturvedins.  Kuram  is  described  here  as  belonging  to  Manya- 
vantrarashtra  of  Nirvelur,  a  division  of  Urrukattukottam. 

Narasimhavarma.nl I- — Rajasimha,  circa  680-700. — Narasimha- 
varman  II  succeeded  his  father  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century.  His  reign  appears  to  have  been  completely  peaceful 
and  free  from  foreign  invasions.  Among  the  temples  built  by 
his  king  may  be  mentioned  the  Kailasanatha  temple, 
called  the  Rajasimhesvara  after  his  surname  Rajasimha,  the 
Airavatesvara  temple  at  Kanchi,  the  Shore-temple  near  the 
sea  at  Mahabalipuram,  and  the  Panamalai  temple  all  of  which 
contain  his  inscriptions.  The  habit  of  registering  the  surnames 
of  the  ruling  king  begun  by  Mahendravarman  I  appears  to  have 
become  exceedingly  popular  now  and  was  extensively 
put  into  practice  by  Rajasimha  more  than  250  of  his  birudas 
being  found  in  the  walls  of  the  Kailasanatha  temple  alone.1 

Some  of  ^  these  are  : — ‘  Rishabalanchana  ’,  ‘  Sri-Sankara- 
bhakta  ‘  Srlvadyavidyadhara  ’,  ‘  Sri-Agamapriya  «  Sri- 
Pratimalla  ‘  Siva-Chudamani  etc.  These  titles  are  sugges¬ 
tive  of  his  personal  tastes,  his  accomplishments  and  religious 
inclinations.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Kailasanatha  temple 
besides  the  birudas  of  this  king,  include  those  of  his  son 
Mahendravarman  III  and  his  queen  Rangapataka  whose  names 
are  associated  with  the  erection  of  a  part  of  the  temple.2  This 
Rangapataka  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Rajasimha’ s  queens 
and  her  record  consists  of  three  Sanskrit  verses  in  characters 
similar  to  Rajasimha’s  inscription.  This  inscription  registers 
the  fact  that  the  small  Siva  shrine  was  constructed  by  Ranga¬ 
pataka3  the  Queen  of  Narasimhavishnu,  or  Kalakala  whose  sign 
was  the  bull. 

1  SI- 1.,  vol.  i,  Nos.  25  and  26,  pp.  14-18. 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  23. 

3$  III 

STlf^q  fjfsfcTOqR'q'  fsRlSTcTqT 

3  Ibid. 

qqi  i 

^qqqfqiqi  |i 
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The  Monuments  of  Rajasimha. — The  most  important  among  the 
temples  now  existing,  built  by  Rajasimha  is  that  at  Kanchlpuram 
known  as  the  Kailasanatha  temple.  One  of  the  inscriptions  in 
this  temple  records  the  construction  of  this  temple  by  Rajasimha. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  Periyapuranam  account  of  Pusalar 
Nayanar  1  which  mentions  that  a  Kadava  king  built  a  temple 
to  Siva  and  heard  a  celestial  voice  directing  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  consecration  by  a  day  as  on  the  day  appointed 
he  had  to  be  present  at  the  temple  of  the  devotee  Pusalar  for  a 
similar  function.  This  presumably  has  a  reference  to 
that  erected  by  Rajasimha  as  it  is  mentioned  that  Rajasimha 
heard  a  celestial  voice  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  the 
Kailasanatha  temple  in  itself.2  The  construction  of 
this  temple  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates  in 
the  following  terms: — Verse  13  ‘  His  (Paramesvaravarman’s) 
son’s  son  was  Narasimhavarman  II  who  equal  to  Mahendra 
once  again  organized  the  ghatika  of  the  twice-born  and  built 
of  stone  a  house  for  the  moon-crested  Siva  which  was  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  Mountain  Kailasa.  Among  the  other  temples  built 
during  this  period  we  may  mention  the  Siva  temple  at 
Panamalai,  the  Shore-temple  at  Seven  Pagodas  and  the 
Airavatesvara  temple  at  Kanchlpuram.  It  has  been 
doubted  in  some  quarters  whether  or  not  the  Shore-temple 
at  Mahabalipuram  is  a  Pailava  structure.  Recently  about 
six  Sanskrit  verses  in  Pailava  script  have  been  discovered 
round  the  plinths  of  the  two  baliplthas  here.  The  record 
is  not  complete  but  contains  an  eulogy  of  a  Pailava  king 
whose  surnames  were  Atyantakama,  Aparajita,  Sivachudamani, 


1  gnt—evir  Q&ntGtrear  £&&&&rbrDcti  Quj(S)0 g/Qpjbp 

(GO)i _ unevfliutrpsn&DVfB  $tnSl&(9j  coeor  gajcar  Qpear (£B)Gtr 

tl _ euir  QsircarempQ  culjib  g>ir  rfhreSstDi — a>ear eSQ)e\}iLi^ 

tfleorpG&i  Qasri$-&tiftr  cacti  favisgi  Qsiug 

isearpii  t—newpgj  icofancm  Lf(SjQoini§it$B 

Qsosarrfliu  Qeiufatairter  QiuirySii>giL$ar  Q&nmawQajdngi 

Qwebreo  paint  #Gsn-<UD6G)$tr**rt-i  QsauS&G)  sir  afar  ^eruQurifliri. 

—  Per.  Pur .  Pus.  Nay.  v.  9  and  10T 
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etc.,  attributes  that  we  now  know  belonged  to  Rajasimha. 
Another  verse  refers  to  him  as  Rajasimha,  Ranajaya,  Sribhara 
and  Chitrakarmukha  and  is  identical  with  verse  12  of  the 
Kanchipuram  inscription  of  Rajasimha.  The  mention  in  the 
record  of  the  king  as  the  ruling  sovereign  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  he  was  Rajasimha,  son  of  Paramesvaravarman 
I,  who  bore  the  surnames  Kshatriyasimha  and  Rajasimha. 
The  two  Siva  temples  of  the  Shore-temple  Khatriyasimha. 
Pallavesvaram  and  Rajasimhapallavesvaram  were  apparently 
contemporary  with  Rajasimhapallavesvaram  of  Kanchipuram, 
and  have,  been  named  after  Rajasimha  I.1 

Literature  and  Literary  Patronage. — The  age  of  Narasimha- 
varman  II  was  one  of  intense  literary  activity.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  Sanskrit  poets  and  Sanskrit 
culture  were  specially  patronized  by  Pallava  kings.2  It 
is  suggested  that  Dandin,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  writer, 
probably  flourished  for  some  time  in  the  Pallava  court  at 
Kanchipuram,  and  references  to  Kanchipura  and  its  rules 
have  been  discovered  in  his  works.  In  his  Kavyadar§a 3 
Dandin  mentions  a  Saiva  king  Rajavarma  who  judging  from 
the  way  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  must  be  regarded  as  his 
contemporary  and  probably  was  Rajasimha  Pallava  who 
according  to  his  inscriptions  is  known  to  have  been  a  very 
devout  Saiva.4  Prof.  M.  Rangachariar  has  also  quoted  a 
tradition  with  reference  to  chapter  v  of  Kavyadarsa 5  that  it 
was  composed  by  Dandin  for  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric  to  a 
royal  prince  at  Kanchipuram  who  in  all  probability  was 


1  Mad.  Ep.  Coll.,  566  of  1912.  Also  see  Antiquities  of  Mahabalipuram 
Ind.  Ant.  tor  1917,  p.  49  ff .  r  , 


In  the  Velurpalayam  plates  Rajasimha  is  recorded  to  have  revived  the 
ghatika  of  the  twice-born.  The  nature  of  learning  acquired  at  the 
Brahminical  ghatika  is  described  in  the  KaSakkudi  plates  11.  71  ff  (S  /  / 
vol.  ii,  p.  358) . 

3  Ch  ii,  p.  279. 


4  Teshamvaihseprasutdt- Ranarasikapuron-mardhandt  Ugradandat 
Subranianyakiimaro  Guha  iva  Paraniddisvarddattaj anmd . 
Saktikshiinnarivarggovidilabahunayas  Saivasiddhdntamdrggd. 
Srlmanaty antakamak  kshata  Sakalarnalo  dhurdharah  Pallavandm 


5  Ind.  Ant.,  1912,  p.  90  ff. 


S.I.I.,  vol.  i,  No.  24,  5,  6. 
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Narasimhavarman  I  (Mahamalla)  A.D.  630-660 

Rajasimha’ s  son.1  All  these  references,  taken  along  with  the 
passage  in  Kdvyadarsa  where  Dandin  illustrates  a  particular 
form  of  composition  by  a  couplet2  which  refers  to  the  city 
of  Kanchi3  and  its  rulers  the  Pallavas  and  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  recently-discovered  Ava?itisundarikathd, 
make  it  clear  that  Dandin  lived  for  a  considerable  period  at  the 
Pallava  court  in  Kahchipuram. 

Whether  the  series  of  dramas  published  at  Trivandrum  as 
Bhasa’s,  were  really  composed  during  the  reign  of  Rajasimha 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But  certain  scholars  hold  that 
Svapnavdsavadatta  and  other  works  of  the  series  were 
abridged  editions  of  the  works  of  Bhasa  prepared  for  the 
staging  of  them  before  the  court  of  a  Pallava  king,  presum¬ 
ably  Rajasimha  from  the  colophons  of  these  plays.  '  These 
plays  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  Mattavilasaprahasana  of 
Mahendravarman  I.  The  evidence  available  seems  to  favour 
the  view  that  the  Pallava  rather  than  the  Pandya  court  was 
responsible  for  the  production  of  these  plays,  if  these  are 
not  Bhasa’s  own. 

Paramesvaravarman  II,  A.D.  700-710. — About  the  close  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  eighth  century  Rajasimha  was  succeeded 
on  the  Pallava  throne  by  Paramesvaravarman  II.  The  reign 
of  this  sovereign  appears  to  have  been  shortlived.  The 
Virattanesvara  temple  inscription  of  this  king  is  dated  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  The  Kasakkudi  plates  record  of  him 
that  he  ‘  conquered  the  coquetish  ways  of  the  Kali  age,  that 
he  led  the  way  of  policy,  which  had  been  prescribed  by 
Dhishana  (Brhaspati)  and  that  he  protected  the  worlds.’  4 

1  It  is  Rajasimha  himself  that  appears  to  have  been  Acharya 
Dandin’s  pupil  from  the  slokas  under  reference  if  the  altered  reading 
proves  to  be  correct.  Ed, 

2  Kav.  Dar.,  ch.  3,  p.  114. 

3  ‘  Nasikyamadyaparitah  chaturvarnavibhushita. 

Astikachitpurlyasyam-ashtavarnahvayonrpah. 

Kav.,  iii,  144. 

In  commenting  on  this  well-known  enigma  in  Dandin’s  work  Taruna- 
vachaspati  explains  it  as  meaning  Kanchi  ruled  over  by  Pallava  kings, 
(Age  of  Dandin,  Ind.  Ant.  for  1912,  p.  91). 

4  Verse  26,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  No.  73,  p.  357. 
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In  the  Velurpalayam  plates  he  is  described  as  the  chastiser 
of  the  Kali  and  that  he  governed  according  to  the  laws  of 
Manu.1  As  we  have  no  inscription  dated  in  the  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  third  regnal  year  we  may  'presume' that  his  reign 
was  very  short. 


Verse  14,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  v,  p.  511. 
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DYNASTIC  REVOLUTION.  HIRANYAVARMAN  AND 
HIS  SUCCESSOR  PALLAVAMALLA 
HIRANYAVARMAN  I 

THE  Kasakkudi  plates  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  pass  on 
from  Paramesvaravarman  II  to  Nandivarman,  the 
descendant  of  Bhlmavarman,  thereby  suggesting  that  the 
Pallava  throne  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nandivarman  II  imme¬ 
diately  after  Paramesvaravarman  II.  The  circumstances  that 
led  to  a  change  in  the  family  are  not  stated.  According  to  the 
Udayendiram  plates  it  appears  that  Paramesvaravarman  II 
left  a  young  prince  called  Chitramaya  whose  cause  was 
espoused  by  the  Dramila  princes.  The  recently-discovered 
Korrangudi  plates  dated  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  Nandivarman 
II  Pallavamalla,  mention  after  Virakurcha  and  others  one 
Hiranyavarman  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  as  king.  The 
Velurpalayam  plates  do  not  mention  this  fact.  But  the 
Tandantottam  plates  1  record  of  him  that  he  was  born  for  the 
good  of  the  world  and  that  he  made  his  enemies  settle  in 
forests  and  was  the  asylum  of  those  who  eagerly  desired 
protection.  His  place  in  the  Pallava  family  may  be  indicated 
in  the  following  table  : — 

Simhavarman 


Simhavarman 

Mahendravarman 


Paramesvara  II 
Chitramaya 


Bhlmavarman 

I 

Buddhavarman 

_  .  I 

Adityavarman 

I 

Govindavarman 

I 

Hiranya  I 

I 

Nandivarman  II 


1  Tandantottam  plates,  v.  1,  S.U.,  yol  ii,  part  5,  p.  528. 
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Sculptures  in  the  Vaikunthaperumdl  Temple  at  Kahchi. — The 
sculptures  inside  the  Vaikunthaperumal  temple  at  Kanchipuram 
throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  this  period.  The  original 
sculptures  were  considerably  mutilated,  but  the  temple  authori¬ 
ties  have  tried  to  repair  them  with  brick  and  mortar.  The 
explanatory  notes  have  not  been  filled  in  completely  but  are  found 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  south  verandah  and  explain  thirteen 
compartments  of  the  upper  row  of  sculptures.  The  first  of 
these  notes  refers  to  the  death  of  Paramesvaravarman  of  the 
Pallava  family  which  was  descended  from  the  God  Brahma  and 
mentions  the  ministers,  the  Ghafikaiyar,  the  Mulaprakrti  and 
Hiranyavarma  Maharaja.  It  is  partially  damaged  but  ends 
with  the  word  ‘  place  ’.  The  second  compartment  ends  with 
the  words  enru  so?ma  idam ,  1  the  place  where  he  said  that  ’. 
The  fourth  mentions  Snmalla,  Ranamalla,  Sangramamalla,  and 
Pallavamalla  as  Hiranyavarma’s  four  sons  and  ends  with  the 
words  ‘  Paramesvaran  nan  poven  enru  toludu7iinra  idam  ‘  the 
place  where  Paramesvara  stood  in  a  worshipping  posture 
saying  he  would  go  b1  Then  Hiranyavarma  Maharaja  and 
Dharanikondaposar  are  mentioned  ;  also  the  Nagarattar  i.e., 
the  citizens  of  Kanchipuram,  the  Mulaprakrti  and  the  Kataka- 
Muttarayar.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  coronation 
{Abhisheka)  of  young  Pallavamalla  under  the  style  Nandivarma.2 

The  Probable  Interpretation  of  the  Sculptures. — The  sculptural 
representations  in  these  panels  taken  along  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  Kasakkudi  plates3  help  us  to 
establish  that  there  was  a  change  of  dynasty  on  the  death 
of  Paramesvaravarman,  and  that  Nandivarman  II,  till  then 
named  Paramesvaran  Pallavamalla  was  chosen  to  occupy 
the  Pallava  throne  by  the  people.  In  this  enterprise  Nandi¬ 
varman  II  appears  to  have  received  considerable  help  from 
Hiranyavarman  I,  and  his  trustworthy  general  Udayachandra 
whose  exploits  for  the  cause  of  his  master  are  described  in  detail 
in  the  Udayendiram  plates.4  The  Kasakkudi  plates  dated  in  the 


1 

2 

3 

4 


The  actual  text  has  been  published  in  S.I.I.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  10-12. 
Ibid. 

Verse  27,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  3,  p.  357. 

Ibid. ,  S./.I.,  pp.  37-72. 
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twenty-second  year  of  this  king  records  the  important  fact 
that  ‘  he  was  chosen  by  his  subjects  The  sculptures  at  the 
Vaikunthaperumal  temple  have  been  interpreted  as  indi¬ 
cating  a  general  election  to  the  Pallava  throne  on  the 
death  of  Paramesvaravarman  II.  ‘  The  Kasakku^i  plates1 
of  Pallava  king  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  tell  us,  that, 
after  the  death  of  Paramesvaravarman  II,  Nandivarman,  son  of 
Hiranyavarman,  was  chosen  by  his  subjects.  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  this  part  of  the  sculptures  were  intended  to 
represent  the  various  events  connected  with  the  succession  of 
Nandivarman  who  might  be  the  prince  referred  to  in  the  notes 
as  Pallavamalla.  As  the  V  aikunthaperumal  temple  was  called 
Paramesvaravinnagaram,  very  probably  after  the  Pallava  king 
Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  called  also  Paramesvaravarman2 
it  may  be  supposed  that  both  the  sculptures  and  the  explanatory 
notes  accompanying  them  were  cut  out  soon  after  the  temple 
itself  was  built.’ 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  consider  that  the  sculptures  at 
the  Vaikunthaperumal  temple  at  Kanchipuram  taken  as  a  whole 
represent  the  whole  history  of  the  Pallava  family  rather  than 
the  immediate  events  connected  with  the  accession  of  Nandivar¬ 
man  Pallavamalla  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  explanatory  notes  have  not  been 
filled  in  completely  for  all  the  long  series  of  bas-reliefs  of 
which  only  a  small  number  could  be  interpreted  with  the  help 
of  inscriptions.3  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  regard  all  these 
sculptures  as  being  connected  with  only  the  immediate  events 
relating  to  the  accession  of  Nandivarman  II.  If  we  examine 
the  sculptures  from  the  commencement,  almost  from  the  first 
panel  which  presents  Vishnu,  to  the  following  which  represent 
Brahma,  Anglrasa,  Brhaspati,  Bharadvaja,  Drona  and  Asvat- 
thaman,  the  birth  of  Pallava,  is  found  to  be  graphically  repre¬ 
sented  while  the  rest  illustrate  and  continue  the  family  history. 


1  S.l.I. ,  vol.  ii,  part  3,  p.  344. 

2  ParameSvaran  Pallavamalla  was  the  name  and  Nandivarman  was  the 
title  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla.  See  S.l.I.,  vol.  iv,  No.  135,  p.  11 

3  Para  2  of  M.E.R.  lor  1906. 
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Then  again  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  Paramesvaravar- 
man  II  should  have  been  either  deposed  or  forced  to  retire  from 
the  throne.1  The  inscription  here  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
re-interpreted.  The  correct  explanation  of  the  scene  is  the 
selection  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla,  then  called  Parames- 
varavarman  Pallavamalla,  to  the  throne  from  among  the  four 
sons  of  Hiranyavarman.  The  details  (See  footnote  below) 
furnished  in  the  descriptive  labels  fully  confirm  the  statement 
in  the  Kasakkudi  plates  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
general  approval  of  the  citizens  and  thoroughly  falsify  the 
usurpation  theory  put  forward  by  some  writers. 

The  Position  oi  Hiranyavarman. — The  only  difficulty  still 
facing  us  is  with  reference  to  Hiranyavarman  who  is  described 
in  the  newly-discovered  copper-plates  from  Korrangudi  as 
having  actually  ruled  as  king.  The  Tandantottam  plates  make 
a  glowing  reference  to  him  and  describe  his  stirring  prowess2 
in  the  field  of  battle,  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
ruling  sovereign  of  Kanchi.  The  Velurpalayam  plates  and  the 

x  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla 
usurped  the  Pallava  throne  soon  after  Paramesvaravarman  II.  This  is  not 
at  all  supported  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  theVaikunthaperumal  temple 
sculptures  which  represent  the  events  that  took  place  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Paramesvaravarman  II  leading  to  the  accession  of  Pallava¬ 
malla.  The  inscriptional  evidence  has  been  translated  thus  in  the  Epig. 
Indica  :  ‘  After  the  death  of  Paramesvaravarman  II,  a  deputation  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Matras,  the  Malaprakntis  and  the  Ghatakayar  waited  on 
Hiranyavarma-Maharaja  and  represented  the  fact  that  the  country  was 
without  a  ruler  and  requested  him  to  grant  them  a  sovereign.  There 
upon  king  Hiranyavarman  sent  for  the  chief  potentates  ( Kulamullar ) 
and  enquired  which  among  them  would  accept  the  sovereignty.  All  of 
them  refusing,  he  asked  his  sons  Srimalla,  Ranamalla,  Sangramamalla 
and  Pallavamalla.  Pallavamalla  humbly  offered  to  go,  but  king  Hiranya¬ 
varman  was  at  first  unwilling  to  risk  his  son,  who  was  then  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  such  a  perilous  undertaking.  But  Hiranyavarman  was 
soon  persuaded  by  Daranikondaposar  to  give  his  consent.  Receiving  the 
weapons  presented  to  him  both  by  his  father  and  Daranikondaposar, 
Pallavamalla  proceeded  to  Kanchipuram,  crossing  on  his  way  several 
hills,  rivers  and  forests.  Hearing  of  his  approach  a  certain  Pallavadi- 
Araiyar  came  with  a  large  force,  and  placed  him  on  an  elephant’s  back  and 
returned  to  the  city  where  he  was  received  by  the  feudatory  chiefs,  the 
members  of  the  merchants’  guild,  the'  mulaprakritis ,  and  Kadakka- 
Muttaraiyar.  He  was  then  crowned  king  under  the  name  Nandivarman 
and  with  the  insignia  of  Videlvedugu,  Samudraghosha,  Khatavanga- 
davaja  and  Vrishabha  lanchhana  by  the  ministers’  feudatories,  the 
ghatakayar  and  the  ubhaiya-gana.’  Epig.  Ind vol.  xviii,  p.  117. 

2  Verse  1,  Tandantottam  plates,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  5,  p.  520. 
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Bahur  plates  omit  his  name  alogether.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  Hiranyavarman  mentioned  in  the  Kasakkudi  1 
plates  as  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Nandivarman  II  and 
the  sixth  descendant  of  Bhimavarman,  the  brother  of 
Simhavishnu,  is  the  same  as  the  Hiranyavarman  figuring  in  the 
Tandantottam  plates2  as  well  as  the  bas-reliefs  in  the 
Vaikunthaperumal  temple  just  mentioned.  According  to 
Mr.  Krishna  Sastri,  this  Hiranyavarman  was  really  Dantivar- 
man,  the  son  of  Nandivarman  II  and  the  Tandantbttam  plates 
belonging  to  Nandivarman  III,  the  son  of  Dantivarman,  the 
donor  of  the  Velurpalayam  plates.  He  observes  3  :  — 

‘  The  first  plate  of  the  preserved  portion  begins  by 
referring  to  a  king  who  conquered  the  south  and  states  that  a 
certain  Hiranyavarman  was  born  again  “  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world  ”.  .  .  .  The  father  of  Vijayanandivikramavarman  is 
here  stated  to  have  been  Hiranyavarman  ;  while  the  father  of 
Vijayanandivikramavarman  is  here  stated  to  have  been 
Hiranyavarman  ;  while  the  father  of  Vijayanandivikramavar¬ 
man  according  to  the  Velurpalayam  plates  was  Dantivarman. 
If  the  proposed  identity  of  Vijayanandivikramavarman  with 
Vijayanandivarman  is  accepted,  the  apparent  discrepancy  in 
the  name  of  the  father  could  be  explained.  The  statement 
that  Hiranyavarman  was  born  again,  evidently  indicates  a 
second  king  of  that  name  and  we  may  suppose  that  Danti¬ 
varman,  the  father  of  Vijayanandivikramavarman,  was  also 
called  Hiranyavarman  like  his  grandfather  Hiranyavarman  I, 
the  father  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla.  If  the  foregoing 
surmises  are  confirmed  by  future  researches  the  Tandantottam 
grant  would  be  fifty-two  years  later  than  the  Velurpalayam 
grants  of  the  same  king.’ 

There  arise,  however,  many  difficulties  in  accepting  this 
view  and  regarding  that  the  Hiranyavarman  of  the  Tandan- 
tbttam  plates  is  the  same  as  Dantivarman,  the  son  of  Nandi¬ 
varman  Pallavamalla.  For  one  thing  there  is  no  evidence 


1  Vide  ante  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  520. 

3  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  v,  p.  518. 


2  Ibid. 
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that  Dantivarman  had  the  surname  Hiranyavarman  as 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Krishna  Sastri.  In  the  second  place 
Ekadhira ,  a  surname  that  occurs  in  the  Tandantottam  plates 
for  Nandivarman  II,  also  occurs  in  the  Kasakkudi  plates  of  the 
same  king  thus  proving  that  the  donor  of  this  grant  was  the 
same  as  the  grant  of  Kasakkudi.  The  palaeography  of  these 
plates  (Tandantottam)  is  according  to  scholars  much  too 
archaic  to  be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  a.d. 
and  really  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,1  and 
are  akin  to  the  Kasakkudi  plates.  The  objection  to  the  high 
regnal  year  usually  given  for  Nandivarman  II  by  the  epigra- 
phists  cannot  be  considered  valid  any  longer  as  he  is  known 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  his  twelfth  year2  and  as  we 
have  inscriptions  and  copper-plates  of  this  sovereign  dated  in 
the  forty-seventh,  fiftieth,  fifty-second,  sixty-first,  sixty-second 
and  sixty-fifth  years  of  his  reign.  Again  the  Tandantottam  plates 
describe  Nandivarman  II  as  a  devout  worshipper  of  Vishnu,  and 
this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  facts  known  about  him 
and  we  cannot  therefore  imagine  that  he  was  also  a  devout 
worshipper  of  Siva  as  the  donor  of  the  Veluipajayam  plates  is 
said  to  have  been.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  Hiranya¬ 
varman  mentioned  in  the  Tandantottam  as  well  as  in  the 
Korrangudi  plates,  dated  in  the  sixty-first  regnal  year  of 
Nandivarman  II  is  identical  with  Hiranyavarman  I,  the 
father  of  Nandivarman  II.  Whether  Hiranyavarma  Maharaja 
was  an  independent  ruler  of  Kaiichi  as  hinted  in  the  Korran¬ 
gudi  plates  and  whether  he  ruled  for  a  long  time,  cannot 
be  ascertained  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  looks 
very  probable  that  during  Paramesvaravarman  II’s  reign  he 
wielded  considerable  power  and  was  possibly  placed  in  charge 
of  a  part  of  the  Pallava  dominions.  The  death  of  this  ruler 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  install  his  son  who  was  very  young 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  as  a  ruler  of  Conjeevaram,  and  who 
reigned  for  an  exceptionally  long  period  as  seen  from  inscrip¬ 
tions  dated  in  the  sixty -fifth  year  of  his  reign.3 

1  J ouveau-Dubreuil,  Pallavas,  p.  61.  2  vol.  iv,  No.  135. 

3  Ep.  Coll.,  No.  666  of  1922. 
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Reign  oi  Nandivarman  II  Pallavamalla ,  circa  A.D.  710 
7/5.  Let  us  first  take  up  the  duration  of  the  reign. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
period  of  his  reign.  Certain  scholars,  including  the  officers  of 
‘•he  Epigraphical  Department3  do  not  believe  that  Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla  had  anything  like  a  length  of  reign  indicated  by 
the  Tandantottam  and  Korrangudi  plates,  and  the  inscriptions 
of  Tiruvallam  and  Seven  Pagodas  all  of  which  they  wrongly 
assigned  to  Nandivarman  HI.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Tiruvallam  record  is  dated  is  the  sixty-second  year  and  that  the 
inscription  discovered  at  the  Seven  Pagodas1 2  is  dated  in  the 
sixty -fifth  year  of  Nandivarman.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the 
longest  reign  in  the  Pallava  family  and  this  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  it  was  followed  by  another  long  reign  namely 
that  of  Dantivarman,  one  of  whose  inscriptions  is  dated  in  the 
fifty -first  year  of  his  reign,3  the  two  reigns  together  covering 
116  years.  The  officers  of  the  Epigraphical  Department 
however  have  been  continuously  attributing  the  high  regnal 
years  to  Nandivarman  III4  son  of  Dantivarman  for  reasons  not 
altogether  convincing  or  clear.  Even  in  the  Epigraphy  Report 
for  1922-23  we  come  across  with  the  following  remarks  :  — 

‘  From  the  high  regnal  years  given  in  the  lithic  regards5 
of  Mahabalipuram  and  in  this  copper-plate  (Korrangudi  plates) 
grant,  the  kings  Nandipotavarman  and  Ko-Vijaya  Nandi- 


1  It  is  very  unlikely,  observes  H.  Krishna  Sastri  in  Mad.  Epig.  Rep.  lor 
1912  ‘  that  a  usurper  like  Pallavamalla  with  so  many  enemies  to  oppose 
and  disturb  his  peaceful  rule,  could  have  continued  to  occupy  the  Pallava 
throne  for  so  long  a  period  as  50  years.  His  latest  sure  date,  however, 
must  be  the  22nd"  year  in  which  the  Ka§akkudi  plates  were  issued .  ’  This 
is  generally  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  stone  inscriptions  hitherto 
discovered  should  be  attributed  to  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla.  Mr.  K.  V. 
Subramanya  Aiyar  definitely  opposed  this  view  as  early  as  1917  in  his 
Historical  Sketches  of  Ancient  Dekhan  (p.  49)  and  the  discoveries  of 
subsequent  records  as  well  as  the  fresh  interpretation  of  the  Vaikuntha- 
perumal  inscriptions  above  referred  to  have  amply  proved  the  correctness 
of  his  inference.  He  has  discussed  the  matter  in  detail  in  the  Epig.  bid., 
vol.  xviii,  pp.  116-117,  while  editing  the  Pattatattamangalam  grant  of 
Nandivarman . 

2  Ep.  Coll.,  No.  666  of  1922. 

3  Madras  Ep.  Coll.,  No.  262  6f  1904. 

4  S.l.I.  vol.  ii,  p.  518. 

5  No.  666  of  App.  B. 
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vikramavarman  mentioned  in  them  respectively  must  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  Kovijaya  Nandivikramavarman  (Nandivarman  III)  of 
the  Tandantottam  plates  and  the  Tiruvallam  rock  inscription.’1 
But  some  of  the  exploits  recorded  of  this  king  in  this  record, 
conquest  over  the  Vallabha,  Kalabhra,  Kerala,  Pandya,  Chola, 
Tuluva  and  Konkana  as  well  as  the  invocation  to  Vishnu  in  the 
commencement  of  the  record  militates  strongly  against  the 
view  which  attributes  this  record  to  Nandivarman  III  whose 
sole  achievements  that  we  know  of  were  the  series  of  victories 
ending  with  that  at  Tellaru  mentioned  frequently  in  his 
inscriptions.  It  is  therefore  probable  more  especially  as 
Nandivarman  II  is  described  to  have  followed  Hiranyavarman 
that  this  record  belongs  to  Nandivarman  II.2  The  duration  of 
his  reign  may  therefore  be  definitely  taken  as  not  less  than 
sixty-five  years  so  far  as  present  epigraphic  evidence  goes  and 
that  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  lived  at  least  to  the  age  of 
seventy-seven. 

Events  of  His  Reign. — The  most  important  events  of  his 
reign  may  be  ascertained  from  his  own  copper-plates  of  which 
we  have  no  less  than  four  (viz.)  the  Kasakkudi  plates  dated  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Udayendiram  plates 
dated  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  the  Tandantottam 
and  the  Korrangudi  plates  dated  in  the  fifty-eighth  and  the 
sixty-first  years  of  his  reign.  Of  these  the  Udayendiram 
record  gives  valuable  information  regarding  the  military 
achievements  of  this  period  while  the  Kasakkudi  and  the 
Korrangudi  plates  furnish  details  of  his  personal  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  the  culture  of  the  period.  The  contemporary 
records  such  as  the  Kailasanatha  temple  inscription  of 
Vikramaditya  II,  at  Kanchipuram  the  Vakkaleri  plates  of 
Kirtivarman,  the  Kendur  plates,  as  well  as  the  Pandya  records 
from  Velvikkudi  and  Sinnamanur  throw  some  light  on  the 
relations  that  subsisted  between  these  powers  and  the  Pallava 
king.  The  Vakkaleri  plates3  in  particular  furnish  detailed 

XM.E.R.,  1902-3,  p.  95.  2  Note  by  Editor, 

3  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  viii,  p.  23, 
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information  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Kanchi  by  the  Chalukyan 
emperor  Vikramaditya  II  and  his  exploits  there. 

The  Chalukyan  Invasion  oi  Kanchi. — The  Pallava-Chalukya 
wars  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  since  the  days  of 
Narasimhavarman  I,  the  Mahamalla,  appear  to  have  been 
once  more  renewed.  The  Kendur  plates  of  Vikramaditya  II 
describe  an  actual  invasion  into  the  Pallava  dominions 
( Tundakarashtra )  and  the  capture  of  the  city  in  somewhat 
graphic  terms  : — Being  resolved  to  uproot  completely  his 
natural  enemy  (, prakrti-amitra )  Vikramaditya  II  (a.d.  733  to 
746)  reached  Tundaka-Vishaya,  1  beat  and  put  to  flight,  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  the  opposing  Pallava  king  named 
Nandipdtavarman,  took  possession  of  particular  musical 
instruments  called  Katumukhavaditra,^  the  Samudraghosha, 
the  khatvankhadvaja ,  many  excellent  and  well-known  intoxi¬ 
cated  elephants  and  a  heap  of  rubies  which  dispelled  darkness 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  multitude  of  their  rays .  .  .  entered 
without  destroying  the  city  of  Kanchi,  which  was  as  it  were  a 
girdle  adorning  yonder  lady,  the  region  of  the  south  .  .  . 
rejoiced  the  Brahmanas,  and  poor  and  helpless  people  by  his 
uninterrupted  liberality  .  .  .  acquired  high  merit  by  restoring 
heaps  of  gold  to  the  stone  temple  of  Rajasimhesvara,  and 
other  gods  which  have  been  caused  to  be  built  by  Narasimha- 
potavarman  .  .  .  distressed  by  the  Pandya,  Chola,  Kerala, 
Kalabhra  and  other  kings.  .  .  .  ’2 

The  above  extract  from  the  Kendur  plates  distinctly  makes 
it  clear  that  Vikramaditya  II  actually  captured  the  city  of 
Kanchi  from  the  Pallava  king  Nandipotavarman,  that  is, 
Nandivarman  Pallavamalla,  and  occupied  it  for  a  period  of 
time  during  which  he  endowed  some  of  its  temples  with 
grants.  This  occupation  of  the  Pallava  capital  by  Vikramaditya 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  Kanarese 
inscription  of  Vikramaditya  engraved  on  one  of  the  pillars  of 

1  These  are  alluded  to  in  the  hymns  of  Tirumangai  Alvar  in  the 
Paramefivaravinnagaram  verses  in  expressions  which  are  literal  transla¬ 
tions  in  Tamil  of  the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  war  instruments.  They  also 
figure  in  the  mutilated  inscriptions  at  the  Vaikunthaperumal  temple, 
Kanchipuram.  2  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  ix,  p.  205. 
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the  mandapa  in  front  of  the  Rajasimhesvara  shrine.  This 
inscription  which  has  been  published1  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  records 
the  fact  that  Vikramaditya  Satyasraya,  after  his  conquest  of 
Kanchi,  did  not  confiscate  the  property  of  Rajasimhesvara 
temple,  but  granted  large  sums  to  the  same,  and  ends  with  an 
imprecation.  The  Chalukyan  attack  on  Kanchi  was  therefore 
apparently  different  in  character  from  the  raid  of  the  Pallava 
king  Narasimhavarman  I  on  Vatapi  which  involved  much 
destruction  if  the  Periyap^lranam  account2  is  to  be  believed. 

When  did  this  expedition  on  Kanchi  start  ?  Though  no 
definite  answer  is  possible  it  is  presumable  that  this  took 
place  in  the  earlier  half  of  Nandivarman’s  reign,  in  all 
probability  between  a.d.  733  to  746,  when  the  Pallava  king 
was  preoccupied  with  wars  against  the  southern  powers.3  In 
any  case  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Chalukyan  army 
does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  for  any  considerable  period. 
Nandivarman  II  was  not  slow  in  summoning  his  forces,  to 
drive  out  the  foreign  invader  from  Kanchipuram.  How  this 
was  brought  about  and  when  it  was  brought  about  are  not 
clearly  known.  Whether  the  achievement  was  effected  by 
the  single-handed  efforts  of  his  own  generals  unaided  by  a 
coalition  of  other  powers  of  the  Tamil  land,  it  is  not  also 
possible  to  say.  It  is  however  dear  that  Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla  recaptured  Kanchi,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the 
administration  undismayed  by  the  Chalukya  invasion  that  took 
place.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Chalukyan 
invasions  in  the  reign  of  Pallavamalla  either  exhausted  the 
resources,  or  cut  short  his  reign.  On  the  other  hand  in  spite 
of  the  rude  shocks  that  the  raids  of  Vikramaditya  and 
Kirtivarman  must  have  caused,  Nandivarman  II  continued  in 
power  as  ruler  of  Kanchi  for  the  unusually  long  period  of 

1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol .  iii,  p.  359.  Vide  App.  A. 

2  Periapurdnam,  Siruttondandyandr  Puranam,  v.  6. 

3  This  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  an  inscription  of  Vikramaditya 
(II)  in  the  Kailasanatha  temple  which  records  that  Vikramaditya  after  his 
conquest  of  Kanchi  did  not  confiscate  the  property  of  the  RajasimheSvara 
temple  but  enriched  it  by  granting  large  sums  of  gold.  (Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  359).  Similarly  the  Vakkaleri  plates  also  make  reference  to  this  event' 
(Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  viii,  p.  23). 
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sixty-five  years  as  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  inscription  re¬ 
cently  discovered  at  the  Seven  Pagodas1  to  him. 

Other  Campaigns  of  Pallavamalla . — The  reign  of  Nandivar- 
man  II  appears  to  have  been  almost  literally  crowded  with 
military  engagements,  sieges,  invasions,  and  counter 
invasions.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  Western 
Chalukya  invasion  of  Kanchi2  which  probably  took  place 
early  in  his  reign  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
enemies.  The  southern  campaigns  may  now  be  noticed. 
Although  the  causes  that  brought  about  the  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  the  south  especially  the  Pandyas  of  this  period  are 
by  no  means  clear  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  southern 
powers  who  were  somehow  dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of 
Pallavamalla  to  the  throne  of  Kanchi,  in  supersession  of  the 
regular  family,  now  espoused  the  cause  of  Chitramaya  a  young 
prince  who  presumably  had  some  claims  by  descent  from 
Paramesvaravarman  II.  This  involved  Nandivarman  II  in  a 
long  and  deadly  campaign  against  the  Dramila  (Tamil)  powers. 
In  this  campaign  he  seems  to  have  received  valuable  help 
from  his  trusted  general  Udayachandra,  the  lord  of  Villivala, 
whose  services  are  enumerated  in  the  Udayendiram  plates  dated 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign.  The  victories  enumerated 
in  the  Velvikkudi  and  Sinnamanur  plates  for  Arikesari- 
Parankusa-Maravarman  at  Neduvayal,  Kurumadai,  Mannikuri- 
chchi,  Kodumbalur,  Puvalur,  Tirumangai,  Kulumur,  and 
Sankaramangai  probably  form  part  of  the  campaign  of 
Pallavamalla  and  assigned  to  this  period.  Some  of  these 
battles  such  as  tnose  of  Mannai,  Neduvayal,  Nenmali,  etc.,  are 
referred  to  in  the  Paramesvaravinnagaram  hymns  of 
Tirumangai  Alvar.3  Many  of  these  places  also  occur  among 
the  examples  quoted  in  the  commentary  upon  the  Tamil  work 


1  Ins.  No.  666  of  1922.  This  inscription  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Nandi¬ 
varman  III  in  M.  R.  1923.  The  reference  in  (verse  7) I  the  Patattal- 
mano-alam  grant  of  Nandivarman  II  that  he  ruled  as  King  while  yet 
verv  voung  and  the  statement  in  the  Vaikunthaperumal  temple  inscriptions 
that  the  prince  was  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  coronation  connim  the 

longevity  of  this  reign.  . '  _ 

2  Raid  on  the  south  by  Vinayaditya,  son  of  Vikramaditya. 

3  Per.  Tir.  ii,  9. 


Lawren ^  D  BrlgiSi 
Consul  of  the  United  States  ofAmarktt 
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Iraiyan&r-Ahapporul  which  also  mentions  many  other  places 
not  mentioned  in  the  inscriptional  records  Kottaru,  Naraiyaru, 
Vilinam,  etc. 

Siege  of  Nandipura. — One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
achievements  of  Udayachandra  whose  exploits  are  enumerated 
in  the  Udayendiram  plates1  was  the  release  of  Nandivarman  II 
from  the  fortified  town  of  Nandipura  which  was  besieged  by 
his  enemies  the  Tamil  kings.  Nandipura  which  is  identical 
with  Nandipuravinnagaram  of  Tirumangai  Alvar  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  modern  town  of  Kumbhakonam,  and  is  now- 
a  days  known  as  Nathan-Kovil.  During  the  later  Pallava  age 
especially  in  the  eighth  century,  this  place  appears  to 
have  served  as  the  seat  of  Pallava  power  in  the  southern 
districts,  and  was  presumably  fortified.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  hymns  to  this  shrine  of  Tirumangai  Alvar,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Pallavamalla,  have  a  clear  reference  to 
Nandivarman.2  The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  siege  of 
this  place  by  the  southern  powers  are  not  clear.  But  it  has 
been  presumed  that  the  Tamil  powers  joined  together  in  a 
great  coalition  espousing  the  cause  of  Chitramaya,  the 
Pallava  prince,  and  attacked  Pallavamalla  at  a  time  when  he 
had  been  staying  at  Nandipura.  The  circumstances  relating 
to  the  release,  and  list  of  the  other  battles  are  described  in 
the  Udayendiram  plates. 

Udayachandra’ s  Exploits. — Udayachandra  is  described  in  the 
record  as  the  lord  of  the  River  Vegavati,  and  of  the  city 
Vilvala,  3  the  ornament  of  the  whole  world.  Born  of  the  race 
of  Puchan,  which  had  been  in  the  uninterrupted  hereditary 
service  of  the  Pallava  race  .  .  .  ‘  when  he  perceived  that 
Pallavamalla  was  besieged  in  Nandipura  by  the  Dramila 

1 11.  37  to  62. 

@i5<e8)£iD’SisrQpmgj  euisfieSpe^  tEiSjgarriGp'tev 

*r*mfiiSaG)ar  Apart  sapucur  rSIdrpis&fyneir 

uiepQpifiGwtieB*  inaBffiiunsQaiQpsni  icaS&isewr®  G)uiy$eO(g£ 
iBiigluesdlQsiu0iB&i  mi^lL/reSememsiii  nsexr^imsorQui  ! 

j  See  Nandipuravinnagarapatikam,  Per.  Tiru.,  v.  10. 

Identified  with  Vilvalanagara-villivalam  in  the  Chingleput  District. 
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princes,  unable  to  bear  this,  like  the  visible  death  of 
the  crowd  of  enemies  of  Pallavamalla,  (he)  slew  with 
(his)  sharp  sword  which  glittered  like  a  petal  of 
water-lily,  the  Pallava  king  Chitramaya  and  others ;  he 
defeated  the  hostile  army  on  the  battle-fields  of  Nimbavana 
Chutavana,  Sankaragrama,  Nellur,  Nelveli,  Suravalundur,  and 
so  forth,  and  thus  bestowed  the  whole  kingdom  many  times 
on  the  Pallava.  .  .  .  He  split  the  opposing  Sahara  king 
called  Udayana,  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Nelveli,  which  could 
hardly  be  entered  by  a  common  man,  and  seized  his  mirror 
banner  made  of  a  peacock’s  tail ;  who  in  the  northern  region 
also,  pursued  the  Nishada  chief,  called  Prithivi-Vyagra  who 
desiring  to  become  very  powerful  was  running  after  the  horse 
of  the  Asvamcdha,  defeated  him  and  ordered  him  out  of  the 
district  of  Vishnuraja,  which  he  subjected  to  the  Pallava,  and 
seized  faultless  pearl  necklaces  of  excellent  lustre,  an  imme- 
surable  heap  of  gold,  and  elephants  ;  and  he  destroyed  the 
fort  of  Kalidurga,  which  was  protected  by  the  Goddess  Kali, 
and  defeated  the  Pandya  army  at  the  village  of  Mannaikudi.’  1 
Among  the  localities  mentioned  wherein  Udayachandra 
achieved  victories  for  his  master  occurs,  Nellore  which  is 
identical  with  the  headquarter  station  of  the  modern  Nellore 
District.  Nelveli  is  probably  identical  with  Nenmali  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tirumangai  Alvar  in  his  Periya- T irumoli. 2  It  is 
identified  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  with  modern  Tinnevelly.  If  the 
Sabaras  are  identical  wich  the  modern  Sauras  of  the  Ganjam 
and  Vizagapatam  District  it  would  not  be  correct  to  identify 
Nelveli  where  the  Sahara  king  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
(1.  52)  with  Tinnevelly.  It  is  therefore  to  be  identified  with 
some  other  place  on  the  border  of  the  Telugu  districts.  We 
may  identify  the  Vishnuraja  with  the  Eastern  Chalukya  king 
Vishnuvardhana  III  who  was  a  contemporary  Vikramaditya 
II.  The  Sankaragrama  mentioned  in  the  Udayendiram  plates 
has  been  identified  with  Sankaramangai  mentioned  in  the  larger 

1  11.  37  to  62,  Udayendiram  plates  ;  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  3,  p.  372. 

2  Qi5GBriGG$uSl6V  G)6U(T£&j&Q&(TfQeij6o  eue^tkucts>SLJ 

uaDL-fitslpiu  ua> waiiGsieir — ii,  9,  8. 
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Sinnamanur  plates,  while  Mannaikudi  is  identical  probably  with 
the  Mannikurichchi  of  the  Velvikudi  plates  where  Ko-Sadaiyan 
claims  a  victory  over  the  Pallavas.  Mannaikudi  may  be 
identified  with  the  village  of  Manakudi  in  the  Arantangi  Taluk 
of  the  Tanjore  District.  The  battle-fields  of  Nimbavana, 
Chutavana  and  Sankaragrama  may  be  similarly  identified 
with  Veppangadu,  Kovilur  (Tiruvusattanam  of  the  Tevaram) 
and  Sankaranarkudikadu.1  The  region  in  and  around  these 
places  in  the  Tanjore  District  appears  to  have  figured  largely 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Pallavas  against  the  Pandyas,  and  are 
evidently  alluded  to  in  the  hymns  of  Tirumangai  Alvar,  in  the 
Paramesvaravinnagarapatikam. 

One  of  the  references  in  the  Udayendiram  plates,  namely, 
the  Asvamedha  horse  which  was  detained  by  Prithivi-Vyagra 
has  been  interpreted  as  containing  a  reference  that  Nandivar- 
man  Pallavamalla  performed  an  Asvamedha  sacrifice 2  to 
celebrate  his  supremacy. 

Rashtrakuta  Invasions  on  Kanchi. — The  Rashtrakuta  kings 
who  were  contemporary  with  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  claim 
victories  over  the  Pallavas  and  their  city.  The  Kadaba 
plates 3  distinctly  mention  Vayiramega  as  a  surname  of 
Dantidurga  Rashtrakuta.  Now,  Vayiramega  is  mentioned 
in  Tirumangai  Alvar’s  hymns  on  the  deity  of  Ashtabhuja  in 
Kanchipuram  along  with  the  local  ruler  of  Kanchi.4  The 
verse  under  consideration  has  reference  to  two  rulers,  the 
local  Pallava  ruler  of  Kanchi  and  the  foreign  Rashtrakuta 
ruler  Vayiramega  in  occupation  of  Kanchi  just  then.  The 

1  Sen-Tam.,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  10,  11. 

2  1.  56,  Udayendiram  plates.  P.  T.  Srinivasa  Aiyangar’s  Pallavas. 
There  are  no  independent  references  in  the  published  records  to  prove 
that  Pallavamalla  performed  an  Asvamedha  sacrifice.  The  reference  to 
this  sacrifice  in  the  Udayendiram  plates  does  not  specify  that  it  was  per¬ 
formed  by  this  Pallava  King. 

3  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iv,  p.  334. 

4  For  a  discussion  on  the  identity  of  Vayiramega  see  Quart.  Jour.  Myth. 
Society,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  581-8  and  pp.  698-700. 
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conquest  of  Kanchi  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Ellora  inscription 
as  well  as  in  the  Bagumra  plates  3  of  Govinda  III  from  which 
we  learn  that  Dantidurga  first  reduced  the  lowermost 
(southern)  country,  then  turned  his  enemies  to  Madhyadesa 
and  finally  conquered  the  city  of  Kanchi.1 2  From  the  Velur- 
palayam  plates  we  learn  that  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla’s 
queen  was  called  Reva  and  that  his  son  was  called  Dantivar- 
man.  From  this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  there  was  soon 
after  the  invasions  of  Kanchi  by  Dantidurga  a  marriage 
alliance  3  between  the  Pallava  king  and  the  daughter  of 
Dantidurga,  and  the  son  born  to  the  Rashtrakuta  princess  was 
called  Dantivarman  after  the  maternal  grandfather.  This 
Rashfrakuta-Pallava  pact  does  not  appear  to  have  prevented 
Govinda  III  from  leading  another  invasion  on  the  Pallava 
capital  and  levying  tribute  from  Dantiga  of  Kanchi.4 

Expedition  against  the  Gangas. — The  military  exploits  of 
Nandivarman  II  thus  appear  to  have  filled  every  part  of  his 
reign  and  almost  all  contemporary  dynasties  of  the  day  seem 
to  have  come  into  hostile  contact  with  him.  To  these  powers, 
the  Pandyas,  the  Rashtrakutas,  the  eastern  Chalukyas,  the 
western  Chalukyas,  may  be  added  the  Gangas.  What  led  to 
the  conflict  with  the  Gangas  is  not  clearly  stated,  but  verse  6 
of  the  Tandantottam  plates  make  a  specific  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Nandivarman  took  away  a  neck  ornament  from  which 
contained  in  it  the  gem  called  Ugrodaya.5  Although  the 
name  of  the  Ganga  king  is  not  mentioned,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  must  have  been  either  Sivamara  or  Siipurusha.  As 
the  earlier  plates  dated  in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
years  of  his  reign  do  not  specify  this  detail  this  achievement 
probably  took  place  in  the  later  half  of  his  reign. 

Religions  Lea?iings. — The  religious  leanings  of  Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla  were  towards  Vaishnavism.  His  celebrated 


1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  ix,  p.  24. 

2  Verse  vi,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  ix,  p.  24. 

3  Velurpalayam  plates,  verse  18. 

4  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  x,  p.  125. 

5  S.1.1. ,  vol.  ii,  part  5,  p.  519. 
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contemporary  seems  to  allude  to  his  worshipful  attitude  in  the 
present  tense  in  his  hymn  on  the  God  of  Ashtabhuja 
at  Kanchi.  His  copper-plates  describe  him  as  never  ac¬ 
customed  to  bowing  ‘  excepting  to  the  pair  of  worshipful  feet 
of  Mukunda  ’  (Vishnu)1  as  worshipping  the  feet  of  Hari.z 
The  newly-found  plates  of  Korrangudi  devote  several  invo¬ 
catory  verses  to  Vishnu  ( verses  1  and  2).  The  unnamed  Pallava 
king  who  is  mentioned  by  Tirumahgai  Alvar  as  having 
worshipped  at  Srirangam  is  presumably  Nandivarman  Pallava- 
malla3  as  also  the  king  called  Nandi  in  the  Nandipuravinnaga- 
rapatikam. 

State  of  Learning  chiring  Nandivarman' s  Reig?i. — The  copper¬ 
plates  of  this  and  following  period  give  excellent  glimpses 
into  the  nature  of  learning  during  this  period  as  well  as  of 
government,  etc.  The  donees  enumerated  in  the  Kasakkudi 
plates  and  the  Tandantottam  plates  numbering  several 

1  Verse  12,  Tandantottam  plates.  Ibid. 

2  Verse  30,  KaSakkudi  plates.  Ibid. 

3  Other  details  of  the  king  in  somewhat  exaggerated  terms  are 

also  available  from  this  copper-plate  grants.  "  Some  interesting 
personal  accomplishments  and  qualities  are  furnished  in  the  prasasti 
portion  of  the  KaSakkudi  grant  composed  by  Trivikrama.  In 
verse  29  we  read This  Srldhara  (Pallavamal)a)  resembles 
Vijaya  in  battle,  Karnisuta,  in  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  Rama 
in  archery,  the  king  of  Vatsa  with  reference  to  the  science  of 
elephants  and  to  music,  Kama  in  the  opinion  of  women,  the  first 
poet  (Valmiki)  in  the  composition  of  poetry,  the  master  of  policy 
(Brhaspati)  himself  in  suggesting  expedients,  and  (Bharma)  Yudhi- 
shtirain  delighting  the  subjects.’  Verse  2  of  the  Tandantottam  plates 
Say  of  him  ‘  From  him  (Hiranyavarman)  was  born  the  wise  and  the 
prosperous  king  called  Nandivarman  who  was  the  home  of  prowess  and 
conqueror  of  the  hoards  of  his  enemies,  whose  victorious  elephant  reached 
almost  the  shores  of  the  four  oceans,  whose  fame  extended  to  the  four 
quarters  and  who  was  praised  in  battle  for  his  knowlede  in  the  use  of 
all  weapons.  Verse  3  of  the  same  record  says,  ‘  The  only  one  of  name 
Raja  that  did  not  bow  to  him  was  the  dead-rayed  moon  and  the  only 
country  in  this  world  that  did  not  pay  tribute  to  him  was  that  where  no 
men  exist.  And  while  this  king  comparable  to  Indra  was  ruling  the 
earth,  there  was  nothing  unapproachable  by  the  people  except  perhaps 
the  way  leading  to  hell.’  * 

He  is  the  lord  of  the  circle  of  good  people  as  Hari  is  the  possessor 
of  the  powerful  weapon  Chakra,  him  the  wise  cling  to  as  Gods  to  Sakra 
(Indra) . 

‘  He  wore  on  his  breast,  as  it  were  the  lord  of  serpents,  the  bed  of 
Achyuta  dwelling  near  his  heart  a  necklace,  which  he  had  snatched 
away  from  the  Ganga  king  and  in  which  was  the  gem  called  Ugrodava 
like  the  Kaustuba  ( verse  6) .  ’ 
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hundreds  are  many  of  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  titles, 
masters  of  three  and  four  Vedas  of  the  six  angas,  etc.  Of  the 
244  and  odd  names  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Tandantdttam 
plates  no  less  than  a  hundred  were  Chaturvedis,  18  were 
Shadangavids,  while  there  are  several  Kramavids,  Bhattas  and 
Trivedis.  The  accomplishments  of  an  average  South  Indian 
Brahman  scholar  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  learning  during  the 
eighth  century  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description 
of  the  donee  of  the  Kasakkudi  charter  dated  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Nandivarman  II’ s  reign  the  object  of  which  was  to 
register  a  gift  of  village  to  a  Brahman  scholar  whose  name 
was  Jyeshtapada  Somayaji.  The  extract  gives  some  idea  of 
what  the  average  Brahmanical  educational  curriculum  consisted 
in  those  times  : — 

‘  While  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  was  current,  this 
Rajadhiraja-paramesvara,  the  Maharaja  called  Nandivarman, 
who  is  engaged  in  ruling  the  kingdom  of  Paramesvarapota- 
raja,  .  .  .  was  himself  pleased  to  give  as  a  Brahmadeya,  as 
requested  by  Brahmasriraja  .  .  .  who  just  as  Brhaspati  is 
minister  of  Indra,  the  lord  of  heaven,  is  the  chief  minister  of 
the  handsome  Nandin,  the  lord  of  the  earth  and  the  chief  of 
the  Pallavas,  to  Jyeshtapada  Somayajin,  who  has  mastered 
the  ocean-like  Vedas,  who  chants  the  Sam  an  hymns  which  are 
pleasant  on  account  of  their  melody  (rasa)  ;  who  has  complet¬ 
ed  the  rehearsal  and  the  study  of  the  six  auxiliary  works, 
namely,  the  ritual  of  the  Veda,  grammar,  astronomy,  etymo¬ 
logy,  phonetics  and  metrics  ;  who  knows  the  properties  of 
words,  sentences  and  subjects  ;  who  has  drunk  the  elixir  of  the 
sruti  and  smrti ;  who  is  learned  in  the  portion  referring  to 
rites  (Karmakanda)  and  the  portion  referring  to  knowledge 
( Jhanakanda )  ;  who  is  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts ;  who  is  versed  in  the  poems, 
dramas,  stories,  epics  and  legends  ;  in  short  who  is  skilled  in 
all  branches  of  (holy  and  profane)  knowledge  ;  who  is  expert 
in  the  performance  of  all  rites  ;  who  is  of  good  conduct ; 
(who  illumines)  the  world  as  a  lamp  does  a  house  ;  who  is 
courteous  (in  spite  of)  the  honour  paid  to  him  and  of  noble 
17 
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birth  ;  who  is  the  only  sun  of  the  middle  world,  namely  earth, 
because  he  has  dispelled  all  ignorance  or  darkness  ;  who  is 
considered  the  best  of  fathers  and  grandfathers  who  ranks 
first  among  the  twice  born  ;  who  knows  the  Vedas  ;  who  con¬ 
forms  to  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas ;  who  follows  the 
Chandoga-sutra,  who  has  performed  Vajapeya  and  other 
sacrifices  ;  who  belongs  to  the  Bharadvaja-Gotra  ;  who  resides 
at  Puniya,  an  excellent  settlement  of  Brahmanas,  in  the 
Tundakarashtra  ;  who  is  poor  in  sins,  who  is  distinguished  by 
his  dress,  who  is  a  unique  person;  who  cares  for  both  worlds  ; 
who  accomplishes  the  three  objects  of  human  life,  who  knows 
the  four  Vedas;  whose  chief  objects  are  the  five  primary 
elements  (^Pccnchamcih&b hutci) ,  who  knows  the  six  auxiliary 
works,  who  resembles  the  sun,  who  possesses  good  qualities 
and  who  is  an  excellent  Brahman, — a  whole  village,  the 
original  name  of  which  was  Kodukolli  which  on  becoming  a 
Brahmadeya  received  the  new  name  of  Ekadhlramangalamjn 
Undivanakosthaka  in  the  same  rashtra.  .  .  .  ’  1 

Some  Celebrities  oi  the  Period.— It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  king  himself  like  other  royal  members  of  the 
family  was  a  scholar  of  considerable  reputation  and  is  com¬ 
pared  to  Karnisuta  for  his  acquaintance  with  arts  and  to  Valmiki 
the  first  poet  in  the  composition  of  poems  (v.  28)  while  verse  4 
of  the  Tandantdttam  plates  record  the'  fact  that  the  learned 
people,  cling  to  him  as  the  gods  to  Sakra.  Among  the 
Sanskiit  poets  of  this  period  mentioned  in  the  royal  charters 
may  be  mentioned  Paramesvara,  Uttara  Karanika,  and  Trivi- 
krama  the  composers  of  the  prasasti  in  the  Udayendiram. 
Tandantottam  and  Kasakkudi  plates.  The  celebrated  scholar 
and  samt  Tirumangai  Alvar  was  his  contemporary  and  is 
another  product  of  the  times  reputed  for  his  skill  in 
dialectics  and  known  as  the  master  of  four  kinds  of  poetical 
compositions.  (Chatushkavi,  Nalukaviperumal).  His  work 
in  the  Nalayirapmbhandam  exceeds  those  of  any  other 
Vaishnava  saint  excepting  that  of  Nammalvar  and  forms  one 

1  11.  71  to  103,  KaSakkudi  plates,  vol.  ii,  part  2,  pp.  358  ff. 
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of  the  most  precious  collections  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
His  great  regard  for  the  Pallava  family  and  individual  Pallava 
kings  and  their  services  finds  continuous  mention  in  his  hymns 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  in  the  Tevaram  hymns,  or  other 
works  by  the  Vaishnava  Alvars  themselves.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  petty  chieftain  of  Alinadu  in  the  Cholamandala  before 
he  became  a  devout  Vaishnava  saint.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  Nalayiraprabhandam  are  Periya- Tirumoti, 
Tirukurundandakatn,  Tirunedundandakam,  Siriya-  Tirumadal, 
Periya-  T irumadal,  T iruvelukkiirrirukkai. 

Among  the  temples  attributable  to  Nandivarman  II  may  be 
mentioned  the  Kesavaperumal  temple  at  Kuram,  the  Muktes- 
vara  temple  at  Kanchlpuram,  Virattanesvara  at  Tiruvadi  and 
the  Kunrandarkovil  at  Pudukotta.  The  Vaikuntaperumal 
temple  at  Kanchi,  the  Par ames vara vinpagaram  of  Tirumangai 
Alvar  probably  owes  its  origin  to  this  king  and  named  after 
his  personal  name  which  was  Paramesvaran.  Extensive 
renovation  works  must  have  taken  place  in  a  large  number  of 
other  temples,  if  we  could  judge  from  grants  recorded  to  many 
of  these. 

The  reign  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  lasted  for  sixty- 
five  years  according  to  the  inscription  discovered  recently 
at  Mahabalipuram  1  and  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son  called 
Dantivarman  through  the  Rashtrakuta  princess  Reva  about  a.d. 
775.  The  notion  that  his  reign  was  short  having  been 
distracted  by  continuous  wars  as  a  result  of  which  his  kingdom 
was  much  reduced  now  appears  to  be  incorrect.  The  inscrip¬ 
tions  so  far  discovered  of  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son  have 
been  found  in  regions  as  distant  as  Trichinopoly  to  Tirupati 
which  probably  comprised  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 


1  Ep.  Coll.  666  of  1922. 
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TT  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  newly  discovered 
Inscription  of  Nandivarman  at  the  Adivaraha  temple  at 
Mahabalipuram  dated  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  probably  re¬ 
presents  the  last  year  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla.  If  this 
is  a  genuine  record  the  reign  of  this  king  must  have 
come  to  a  close  about  the  year  a.d.  775.  For  the 
succeeding  period  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  during  which  the 
Pallava  power  continued  before  the  region  comprised  in  their 
kingdom  was  annexed  by  the  Cholas,  we  come  across  with  the 
names  of  a  number  of  kings  who,  to  judge  from  their  names, 
must  have  been  members  of  the  Pallava  family.  Of  these 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  separate  the  lineal  descendants  of  Nandi¬ 
varman  Pallavamalla  from  the  rest.  We  have  for  instance 
stone  inscriptions  or  copper-plate  records  for  Dantivarman, 
Nandivarman,  Nripatungavarman,  Kampavarman,  Isvara- 
varman,  Narasimhavarman,  Vayiramegavarman  and  Chandra- 
ditya,  all  of  whom  are  ascribable  to  this  period  (circa  a.d. 
800—900).  The  task  of  distinguishing  these  kings  and 
assigning  them  to  particular  periods  on  the  evidence  of 
inscriptions  has  been  rendered  not  a  little  difficult  by  the  use 
of  certain  prefixes  and  affixes  to  names  which  have  bewildered 
some  scholars  and  led  them  to  postulate  strange  theories. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  Ganga- 
Pallava  theory  which  was  adopted  by  the  official  epigraphists1 
almost  until  recently.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  specific 

1  Ep.  Ind .,  vol.  iv,  p.  1S2  ;  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  344  ;  Ibid.,  p.  505. 

The  untenability  of  this  theory  is  discussed  by  the  late  T.  A.  Gopinatha 
Rao  in  the  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine ,  vol.  xxiv  pp  530-9  and 
by  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  in  his  Pallavas,  pp.  47-58. 
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example.  The  Pallava  king  Dantivarman  who  is  known  to 
have  ruled  for  over  fifty  years  and  succeeded  Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla  figures  in  inscriptions  as  Dantivarma-Maharaja, 
Dantivikramavarman,  Dantipottarasar,  Dantivarman  of  the 
Pallavatilakakula,  and  Ko-Vijaya-Dantivikramavarma.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  Nandivarman  it  is  equally  difficult  as  this 
name  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  and  copper-plate  records  in 
the  following  varieties  : — Nandipottarasar,  Vijaya-Nandivikra- 
mavarman,  Nandivarman  of  the  Bharadvaja  Gotra,  the 
victorious  Nandipottarayar  of  Tellaru  and  Danti-Nandivarman. 
The  difficulty  is  also  intensified  as  the  inscriptions  of  these 
kings  have  been  found  not  indistinctly  separate  localities  but 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  region  of  the  Pallava  kingdom. 
As  none  of  these  records  is  dated  in  the  Saka  or  any  known 
era  their  date  has  to  be  determined  independently  by  means 
of  palaeography  and  other  details  noted  in  inscriptions. 

The  Probable  Order  of  Succession. — It  is  well  known  that 
Tondamandalam  was  conquered  by  Aditya  before  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  also  clear  that  Parantaka  I 
ascended  the  Chola  throne  in  the  year  a.d.  907. 1  As  the 
Brahmadesam  and  Tirukalukkunram  inscriptions  are  dated  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Rajakesarivarman,  who  is  identical 
with  Aditya  I,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  was  a.d.  880.  One  of  his  inscriptions  in  the  North 
Arcot  District  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  which 
records  a  donation  near  Kalahasti  shows  that  by  a.d.  900  his 
empire  had  extended  as  far  as  Kalahasti  thus  covering  the 
Pallava  empire.2  The  reigns  of  Dantivarman,  Nandivarman, 
Nripatungavarman,  Aparajita,  Kampavarman  and  the  other 
miscellaneous  kings  of  the  Pallava  family  whose  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  in  these  regions  have  to  be  assigned 
to  the  period  between  about  a.d.  900  and  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighth  century  when  Pallavamalla  ceased  to  rule.  Omit¬ 
ting  the  reigns  of  the  miscellaneous  rulers  like  Kampavarman, 
Vayirameghavarman,  Kattirai,  etc.,  we  find  that  the  total 


Ins.  735  of  1905. 


2  Ep.  Rep.,  1907,  p.  11. 
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reigns  of  the  others  so  far  known  comprise  a  period  of 
roughly  118  years.1 

If  the  conquest  of  the  Tondamandalam  and  the  victory  over 
Aparajita  recorded  in  the  Tiruvalangadu  plates,2  may 
be  assigned  to  the  year  a.d.  893,  we  may,  by  calculating 
backwards,  assign  the  above-mentioned  kings  to  the  following 
periods  which  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  evidence 
obtainable  from  contemporary  Pallava  inscriptions  and  copper¬ 
plates.3  The  reigns  of  the  Pallava  kings  named  Vijaya 
Kampavarraan,  Narasimhavarman,  etc.,  most  probably  over¬ 
lapped  those  of  the  last  two  members  above  mentioned.  The 
probabilities  seem  to  be  that  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the 
ninth  century  several  members  of  the  family  began  to  rule 
theii  own  small  territories  styling  themselves  kings,  and  these 
chiefs  largely  figure  in  the  inscriptions  that  have  come  down 
to  us  along  with  the  others. 

Dantivarman  ( circa  775  to  826). — We  have  ascertained  the 
exact  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Kanchipuram  by 
calculating  back  from  the  conquest  of  Tondamandalam  by 
Aditya.  We  possess  inscriptions  for  Dantivarman  dated  from 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  (No.  256  of  1922)  to  fifty-first 
year  (No.  262  of  1904).  His  records  have  been  found  from 
Trichinopoly  District  in  the  south  to  Tiruchchanur  in  the  north. 
According  to  the  Velurpalayam  plates  {verse  16)  issued  during 
the  reign  of  his  son  Nandivarman  III  he  was  descended  from 
Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  through  Riva  the  Rashtrakuta 
princess.4  Reva  is  here  described  as  the  chief  queen  who 


1  Dantivarman 
Nandivarman  (of  Tellaru) 
Nripatunga 
Aparajita 


2  S. I. /.,  vol.  iii,  p.  396,  verse  49. 

3  Dantivarman 
Nandivarman  III  ... 
Nripatungavarman... 
Aparajitavarman  ... 

4  vol.  ii,  part  S,  p.  501. 


Total 
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...  775-826 
...  826-849 
...  849-875 
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like  the  river  Reva  had  her  birth  from  a  great  king  (from 
a  high  mountain).’1  Dantivarman  is  stated  to  be  ‘  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  lotus-eyed  Vishnu  himself,  who  w'as  the  delight 
of  the  earth  whose  object  was  the  protection  of  the  three  worlds 
and  in  whom  the  group  of  pure  qualities  such  as  prowess, 
charity,  and  gratitude,  attained  eminence,  as  it  were,  after  a 
long  time  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  each  other’s  company.’  2 
From  verse  18  we  learn  that  Dantivarman  married  a  Kadamba 
princess  called  Aggalanimmatl  described  as  the  daughter  of  a 
Kadamba  king — the  crest-jewel  of  the  Kadamba  family.  The 
name  of  this  Kadamba  king  is  not  known.  About  the  year 
a.d.  804  Govinda  III,  the  Rashtrakuta  king,  appears  to  have 
invaded  Kanchi.  A  Rashtrakuta  grant,  dated  Thursday  the 
fifth  tithi  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  of  Vaisaka  of  the 
year  Subhanu,  Saka  726,  expired,  corresponding  to  Thursday, 
4th  April,  a.d.  804,  claims  that  Govinda  III  had  conquered 
Dantiga,  the  ruler  of  Kanchi  and  levied  tribute  from  him.3 
The  reasons  prompting  this  Rashtrakuta  attack  on  Kanchi 
especially  as  Dantivarman  the  Pallava  king  was  presumably 
a  grandson  of  Dantidurga  are  not  clear. 

One  of  his  Tamil  inscriptions  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign  has  been  discovered  at  the  Parthasarathi  temple  at 
Triplicane  (Madras).4  This  inscription  consists  of  nineteen  lines 
of  Tamil  prose  and  is  on  a  stone  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
garbhagrha  of  the  temple.  Dantivarman  is  here  described  as 
‘  the  ornament  of  the  Pallava  family  ’  and  as  belonging  to  the 
Bharadvaja  Gotra.  The  object  of  the  inscription  is  to  record 
a  gift  of  land.  It  is  clear  from  this  record  that  the  Triplicane 
temple  which  is  mentioned  also  in  the  hymns  of  the  first 
Alvars,  continued  to  flourish  during  this  period.  Tirumangai 
Alvar,  one  of  the  Vaishnava  Alvars,  refers  to  this  temple 
and  the  locality,  and  has  recorded  the  important  fact  that  a 
Pallava  king  constructed  the  temple.5 

1  Ibid.,  p.  508,  vv.  16,  17.  2  Ibid.,  p.  508,  vv.  16,  17. 

3  Ind.  Ant,,  vol.  xi,  p.  127.  4  Ep .  Ind.,  vol.  viii,  p,  291. 

s  This  Pallava  king  referred  to  by  Tirumangai  Alvar  was  presumably  an 
earlier  king  of  Kanchi  who  preceded  Dantivarman. 
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Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  argues,1  from  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
scription  of  Dantivarman  ranging  from  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign  to  the  fifty-first  year  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  monuments 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaveri  while  a  dozen  inscriptions  of 
the  Panciyan  king  Maran  Sadaiyan  are  found  in  the  same  region, 
that  Dantivarman  temporarily  lost  a  part  of  his  dominions  in 
the  south  owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Pandyas.  According 
to  him  Varaguna-Maharaja  led  an  invasion  into  the  Pallava 
territory  in  the  reign  of  Dantivarman.  The  Ambasamudram 
inscription  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  king  is  dated  when 
this  king  was  encamped  in  Araisur  on  the  banks  of  the  Pennar. 
In  the  north,  the  Gudimallam  inscription  shows  that  the  Bana 
king  Vijayadityamavalivanarayar  was  a  feudatory  of  Danti¬ 
varman.  This  record  is  dated  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
Dantivarman. 2 

Nandivarman  III  ( circa  A.  D.  826  to  819). — Dantivarman  was 
succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son  Nandivarman  III  known  in 
his  inscriptions  as  Teharrerinda  Nandivarman,  i.e.  Nandivarman 
who  defeated  his  enemies  at  Tellaru.  According  to  the  Velur- 
palayam  plates  issued  by  this  sovereign  in  his  sixth  year  he  is 
said  to  have,  on  the  eve  of  his  acquiring  sovereignty,  killed 
his  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle.3  In  the  picturesque 
words  of  this  record  ‘  Nandivarman  puffed  up  with  the 
prowess  of  his  arms  acquired  the  prosperity  of  Pallava 
kingdom  not  easy  for  others  to  obtain  by  killing  his  enemies 
on  the  battle-field  which  was  laughing  as  it  were  with  the 
pearls  dropping  from  the  frontal  globes  of  elephants  slain 
by  his  unsheathed  sword.’  A  contemporary  Tamil  work  is 
Nandikkalambakatn.  A  short  account  of  this  work  appeared 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (vol.  37,  pp.  170-173)..  The  text  of 
the  poem  which  has  long  been  out  of  print  was  published  in 

1  Pallavas ,  p.  77.  2 .Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  xi,  p.  224. 

Cs  ^ 
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1926  by  Pandit  V.  Gopala  Aiyar  states  that  Nandivarman 
won  a  great  victory  against  his  enemies  at  the  battle  of  Tellaru. 
In  the  light  of  the  information  obtained  from  his  other  stone 
inscriptions  it  becomes  clear  that  this  must  be  the  battle 
referred  to  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates  quoted  above.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  towards  the  close  of  Danti- 
varman’s  reign  the  Pandyan  forces  under  Varaguna  made 
considerable  inroads  into  the  Pallava  empire  and  had  reached 
as  far  north1  into  Tondamandalam  as  Araisur  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pennar.  By  the  time  that  Nandivarman  III  ascended  the 
throne  the  forces  of  the  opposing  Pandyan  king  must  have 
reached  near  Tellaru  not  very  distant  from  the  Pallava  capital 
when  the  forces  of  Nandivarman  III  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  on  them.  Tellaru  the  site  of  the  battle  may  be  correctly 
identified  with  the  village  of  Tellaru  in  the  Wandiwash  Taluk 
of  North  Arcot  District. 

Other  Battles. — This  victory  against  the  Pandyans  gave  him 
the  title  by  which  his  inscriptions  thereafter  mention  him, 
namely,  Tellarrerinda  Nandipotarayar.  The  Tamil  panegyric 
in  addition  to  the  battle  of  Tellaru  2  also  refers  to  the  other 
victories  of  Nandivarman  such  as  those  of  Palayaru,3 
Vellaru,4  Nallaru,s  and  Kurugodu.6  This  series  of  further 
campaigns  were  evidently  directed  against  the  Pandyas 
themselves  whom  the  Pallava  king  apparently  pursued  as 
they  were  retreating  and  inflicted  defeats  at  Vellaru,  Palayaru, 
etc.  One  of  the  stanzas  in  the  poem  says  that  the  Pallava 
army  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Vaigai.7  If  this 
is  correct  we  may  presume  that  Nandivarman  III  marched 
as  far  as  the  Pandyan  capital  and  defeated  the  Pandyas 
thoroughly. 

Light  thrown  by  ‘  Nandikkalambakam ’. — This  work  makes  it 
clear  beyond  doubt,  that  Nandivarman  was  a  member  of  the 


1  Ep.  Coll.  No. 105  of  1905. 

2  Verses  28,  33,  38,  49,  52,  53,  71,  75,  79,  80,  85,  86  and  96.  The 

numbers  refer  to  those  of  a  MS.  Edn.,  the  work  with  the  author. 

3  Verse  31.  4  Verse  23.  5  Verse  61. 

e  Verses  2,  35  and  84.  7  St.  4  and  81. 
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Pallava  family  as  it  calls  him  Pallavarkon  several  times. 
The  poem  throws  some  light  on  the  race  of  the  Pallava 
family.  Verse  39  refers  to  Nandivarman  as  ‘  Chandrakula- 
Prakasan  ’  thus  indicating  that  the  Pallava  family  claimed 
their  descent  from  the  lunar  race,  a  fact  which  is  not 
however  mentioned  in  any  of  the  inscriptions.  It  is  also 
clear  from  this  work  that  Kanchipuram,  Mallai  (Mahabalipu- 
ram)  and  Mayilai  (Mylapur)  were  the  chief  Pallava  cities 
during  this  period.  The  sway  over  these  places  is  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  name  of  Nandivarman  III  by  such  references 
as  ‘  Mallai-Vendan  ‘  Mayilai-  Kavalan  In  this  work  his  rule 

is  also  associated  with  the  region  of  the  Kaveri  ( Kavirivala - 
nadan ),  the  Kongu  country,  the  Chera  land,  the  western  regions 
as  well  as  the  northern.  Inscriptions  found  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Pallava  kingdom  such  as  those  of  the  Bana  king 
Vikramaditya  clearly  prove  that  his  sway  over  the  Banas 
was  not  merely  a  poetic  boast  but  real.1  This  king  appears  to 
have  indulged  his  fancy  in  the  assumption  of  a  large  number  of 
surnames.  This  Tamil  work  enumerates  the  following 
surnames  of  this  sovereign  ‘  Avani-Naranan  ‘  Videlvidugu 
‘  Ugrakopan  ’,  ‘  Kuvalay  a- Mar  landau  1  Manodaya  ’,  ‘Vara- 

tungan  etc.  Nandivarman  III  appears  to  have  patronized 
the  Tamil  poets  very  largely  as  is  evident  from  allusion  to  this 
in  verses  104  and  107  of  the  work.  The  author  of  the  Bharata- 
Venba,  P eru?ideva?iar ,  is  taken  to  have  flourished  during  his 
reign.  The  invocatory  verses  attached  to  the  Udyogaparva 
of  this  work,  which  alone  has  come  down  to  us,  mentions 
the  defeat  inflicted  by  Nandivarman  III  on  his  enemies  at 
Tellaru.2 

Some  interesting  details  may  be  gathered  from  the  copper¬ 
plates  of  this  period  regarding  the  king  and  his  rule.  Verse  14 
of  the  Bahur  plates  says  that  Nandivarman  III  had  for  his 
queen  a  Rashtrakuta  princess  called  Sanka  ‘  who  was  kind 


1  No.  229  of  1903  and  S.I.I.,  vol.  viii,  p.  93. 
*  Note  by  Editor. 
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to  the  people  like  a  mother,  was  resplendent  as  Lakshmi 
incarnate.’ 

Verse  21  of  the  Velurpalayam  plates  says  of  his  rule  : 

‘  Never  shone  so  (thoroughly  a  garden  with  the  advent  of) 
spring,  nor  men  of  high  birth  with  (good)  qualities,  nor 
women  with  morality,  nor  a  millionaire  with  charity,  nor 
humility  with  knowledge,  nor  a  lotus  tank  with  the  sun, 
nor  the  expanse  of  the  sky  with  the  moon  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  as  the  people  of  this  earth  shone  with 
the  king.’ 

From  the  same  record  we  learn  that  Nandivarman  III  was 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Siva1  and  this  is  corroborated  by  verse 
97  of  Nandikkalambakam. 

Nripatungavarman  {circa  849  to  875). — Nripatungavarman 
known  also  as  Nripatungavikramavarman  and  Nripatungapo- 
tarayar  succeeded  his  father  Nandivarman  about  a.b.  850. 
The  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  Rashtrakuta  Amoga- 
varsha  Nripatunga  as  well  as  the  fact  that  his  mother,  the 
queen  of  Nandivarman  III,  is  stated  to  be  a  Rashtrakuta 
princess  in  the  Bahur  plates  2  would  indicate  that  this  king 
was  a  grandson  on  the  mother’s  side  from  Amogavarsha. 
Nripatunga  appears  to  have  continued  the  campaigns  against 
the  Pandyas  who  made  inroads  into  the  Pallava  territory.  The 
Bahur  plates  mention  one  of  his  victories  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arichit  (apparently  a  Sanskritized  form  of  Arisil)  which 
has  been  identified  with  River  Arasalar  which  flows  near 


1 

f»Rt  sr:  l 

f  PT.feci  cfroit 

vj-  Ov 

||  vol,  ii,  part  v,  p.  509,  11.  64-5. 


2  Ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  515. 
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Kumbhakonam  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Gopinatha  Rao.1 
His  adversary  at  this  battle  was  probably  Varaguna’s 
son  Sri-Mara  Parachakra-Kolahala  who  according  to  the  Tamil 
portion  of  the  Sinnamanur  plates  2  is  described  as  having 
repulsed  the  Gangas,  the  Pallavas,  the  Cholas,  the  Kalingas, 
and  the  Magadhas  who  attacked  him  at  Kudamukku ,  the  name 
by  which  the  modern  town  of  Kumbhakonam  was  known  in 
the  period  before  the  tenth  century.3 

Extent  of  Empire. — The  inscriptions  of  Nripatungavarman 
have  been  discovered  all  over  the  region  from  Pudukotta  in  the 
south  to  Gudimallam  in  the  north.  From  an  inscription  4 
of  the  Bana  king  at  the  latter  place — Vidyadhara — we 
learn  that  Nripatunga’s  sway  was  acknowledged  by  this 
Bana  chief.  The  Narthamalai  inscription  of  the  Muttaraiyan 
chief  Sattan-Paliyili  in  the  south  who  was  one  of  Nripatunga’s 
vassals  shows  that  the  authority  of  this  king  extended  to  the 
region  of  Pudukotta.5  From  the  description  contained  in  the 
Bahur  plates  that  the  glory  of  Nripatunga  extended  to  other 
worlds  as  that  of  Rama,  we  may  presume  that  here  is  an 


NO 

u  v.  29. 

v.  16.  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  5,  p.  515. 

The  translation  of  the  late  T.  A,  Gopinatha  Rao  which  Prof.  Jouveau- 
Dubreuil  follows  requires  to  be  reconsidered  in  view  of  an  altered  reading 
of  the  verse  given  in  Dr.  Hultzsch’s  of  verse  16  (p.  50,  Pallavas )  text 
( Ep .  Ind.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  10)  in  which  the  sixteenth  verse  reads  as  follows  : — 
Yatprasada(r) jjitasena  Pandyena  Samare  pura  j 
Parerichitsarajagnirddadaha  ripusamhatim  || 

We  have  here  no  reference  to  the  defeat  sustained  (by  the  Pallavas)  at 
the  hands  of  the  Pandyas  referred  to  in  Gopinatha  Rao’s  translation. 
Dr.  Hultzsch  translates  the  verse  thus  : — Resembling  fire,  this  king 
(Nripatunga)  by  whose  favour  the  Pandya  had  obtained  an  army  formerly 
burnt  a  confederation  of  enemies  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Arichit  river. 
The  supply  of  an  army  by  Nripatunga  to  the  Pandyan  king,  if  the  reading 
is  correct,  will  necessitate  a  revision  of  our  present  views  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Pallavas  and  Pandyas  during  this  period. 

2  M.E.R. ,  1907,  pp.  63  ff.'  ^ 

3  Inscription  No.  13  of  1908  dated  in  the  reign  of  Maran-Sadaiyan 
calls  the  place  Tirukudamukku.  The  Tevaram  hymners  also  call  the 
town  Tirukudamukku. 

4  No.  228  of  1903. 


5  No.  365  of  1904. 
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allusion  perhaps  to  an  unrecorded  invasion  of  Ceylon  during 
his  reign.1 

Educatio?ial  Facilities. — A  glimpse  into  the  educational  grants 
of  the  period  is  obtained  from  the  Bahur  plates2  which  were 
issued  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  king.  This  record  has  for  its 
object  the  registering  of  the  gift  of  three  villages — Chettupak- 
kam,  Iraipunaicheri  and  Vilangattangaduvanur  to  the  Vedic 
college  at  the  village  of  Bahur3  near  Pondicheri  in  Aruvanadu. 
The  grant  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Pusali  family  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Kuru  race  {verse  18).  This  chief  was  the 
minister  of  Tungavarman,  that  is,  Nripatunga  who  issued  the 
necessary  order  for  the  grant  of  the  villages  {verse  21). 
The  college  at  Bahur  consisted  of  fourteen  ganas ,  and  was 
controlled  by  the  learned  men  of  the  village,  being  organized 
and  maintained  by  them.  The  fourteen  garias  4  are  presumably 
the  fourteen  divisions  of  learning  and  consisted  of — the 
Vedas  (4),  the  Angas  (6),  Mlmamsa  (1),  Nyaya  (1),  Purana  (1) 
and  the  Dharma-Sastra  (1). 

Aparajitavarman  {circa  A.D.  875  to  888). — The  order  of 
succession  after  Nripatungavarman  is  not  quite  clear.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Mr.  Venkayya,  Aparajita  is  the  name  of  the 
son  Nripatungavarman  while  T.  A.  Gopinatha  Rao  pro¬ 
pounded  the  theory  that  the  name  Aparajita  is  merely  another 
name  for  Nripatunga.  In  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  we 
come  across  with  several  names  such  as  Vijaya-Kampavarman, 
Vayirameghavarman,  Aparajitavarman  and  others.  Of  these 
we  have  inscriptions  for  Aparajitavarman  ranging  from  the 
third  to  the  eighteenth  years  of  his  reign  in  the  region  around 
Madras  mostly  from  Tiruvorriyur  and  Satyavedu.  It  is 


1  Ibid,.,  verse  17,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  515. 

2  This  record  which  is  now  preserved  in 

.  -  j  1 _ _ 3 ; ^1  iTTitVt  TT-nnrlicV 


-this  recoru  wmuu  »  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale 

Paris  has  been  recently  re-edited  with  English  translation  and  notes  by  t  e 
late  Dr.  E.  Hultzsch  who  also  furnishes  two  diagrams  indicating  the 
position  of  the  villages  granted  in  the  charter  which  are  reproduced  else¬ 
where  in  this  work.  A  palm-leaf  MS.  of  this  copper-plate  containing 
different  readings  is  now  with  Dr.  S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar.  Ep.  Ind., 

V°2  VahOr  and  some  of  the  village  names  mentioned  in  the  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  in  the  grant  survive  to  the  present  day. 

*  See  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  514  footnote. 
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presumed  that  Kampavarman  and  Isvaravarman  as  well  as  the 
other  chiefs  such  as  Vayirameghan,  whose  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  at  Kaveripakkam,  Uttaramallur,  Olakkur  and 
other  parts  of  Chengleput  District  enjoyed  the  rule  of  a  part 
of  the  Pallava  dominions  along  with  Vayirameghavarman. 

Two  important  events  are  known  regarding  Aparajita. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  campaign  against  the  Pandyas  in 
which  the  Pallava  king  was  allied  with  the  Ganga  king 
Prithivipathi.  According  to  the  Udayendiram  plates1  which 
enumerate  the  military  exploits  of  the  West  Ganga  Prithivi¬ 
pathi  I,  he  is  described  as  ‘  having  defeated  by  force  the 
Pandya  lord  Varaguna  at  the  head  of  a  great  battle  of 
Sripurambiya  and  having  thus  made  his  friend’s  title  Aparajita 
(the  unconquered)  significant,  this  hero  entered  heaven  by 
sacrificing  his  own  life.’  We  may  identify  Varaguna  with  the 
Pandya  king  of  that  name,  Varaguna  II,  for  whom  we  have 
a  date  for  accession  to  the  throne,  namely,  A.n.  862-863. 
The  place  of  the  battle  Srlpurambiyam  has  been  identified  by 
Dr.  Hultzsch2  with  Tirupurambiyam  near  Kumbhakonam. 

‘  How  the  Western  Ganga  king  Prithivipathi  I  whose 
dominions  lay  at  least  partly  in  the  Mysore  State  and  whose 
capital  was  ’Kolar,  came  to  fight  against  the  Pandya  king 
Varaguna  at  Tirupurambiyam  was  hitherto  inexplicable. 
From  the  two  Ambur  inscriptions3  of  the  Ganga-Pallava  king 
Nripatungavikramavarman  we  know  that  Prithivipathi  was  his 
feudatory.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  Aparajita  for 
whom  the  Western  Ganga  king  fought  was  a  Ganga-Pallava. 
If  this  be  true  Aparajita  was  perhaps  the  successor  and 
presumably  his  son.’4  The  battle  of  Srlpurambiyam  may  be 
dated  with  approximate  accuracy  about  the  year  a.d.  880. 

The  Chola  Conquest  of  Tondama.7idalam. — It  has  already  been 
indicated  that  the  Chola  king  Aditya  I  who  was  making 
considerable  inroads  into  the  Pallava  country  brought  about 
the  defeat  and  ultimate  conquest  of  the  Tondamandalam  about 


1  S./.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  384,  verse  18. 
3  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iv,  p.  182. 


2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  part  3.  p.  381 
4  M.E.R.  lor  1906-7,  p.  47. 
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the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  This  corresponded  to  the 
period  before  twenty-first  year  of  Aditya.  The  latest  of  the 
Tirukalukkunram  inscriptions1  is  dated  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  Rajakesarivarman.  ‘  Taking  this  provisionally  as  the 
last  year  of  Aditya’s  reign  and  deducting  it  from  a.d.  907, 
the  date  of  accession  of  his  son  Parantaka  I  we  get  roughly 
to  about  a.d.  886  for  the  commencement  of  Aditya’s  reign.’ 
It  is  presumable  that  the  conquest  of  Ton^amandalam  was 
effected  considerably  late  in  his  reign  and  may  be  dated 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Tiruvalangadu 
plates  say  of  the  Chola  king  Aditya  I,  son  of  Vijayalaya,2 
that  ‘  having  conquered  in  battle  the  Pallava  with  his  brilliant 
army,  though  (he  was)  Aparajita  (the  unconquered)  of  his 
queen  (viz.)  and  accomplished  his  object  in  this  direction  too.’ 
In  other  words^  the  Chola  king  Aditya  I  defeated  the  Pallava 
king  Aparajitavarman  and  added  the  Tondamandalam  to  his 
dominions.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Pallavas  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cholas  with  the  death  of  Aparajita. 

The  monuments  belonging  to  this  period  are  in  the  Aparajita 
style  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Jouveau-Dubreuil,  very  rare. 
The  Virattanesvara  temple  at  Tiruttani,  which  contains  in¬ 
scriptions  dated  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Aparajitavarman  is 
attributable  to  this  king  the  Tamil  verse3  which  is  inscribed 
in  this  temple  being  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
the  king. 

Other  Miscellaneous  Kings.— Some  observations  may  be 
made  on  Kampavarman  and  Vayirameghavarman  before  closing 
the  survey.  Over  twenty  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
dated  in  the  regnal  years  ranging  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twenty-fifth  years4  of  Kampavarman  who  according  to  Hultzsch 


1  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iii,  p.  379. 

1  His  inscriptions  have  been 
Sixth  year 
Eighth  year 
Tenth  year 
Fifteenth  year  ... 
Seventeenth  year 
Twenty-third  year 


2v.  49.  3  Ins.  No.  433  of  1905. 

found  at  the  following  : — 

...  ...  Uttaramallur 

do. 

...  Ukkal. 

...  ...  Uttaramallur 

...  ...  Kaveripakkam. 

...  Uttaramallur. 
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was  a  brother  of  Nripatungavarman.  Whether  this  king 
succeeded  Nandivarman  III  as  king,  or  whether  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  followed  the  death  of  Nripatunga  he  made  himself 
an  independent  ruler  in  the  North  Arcot  District  and  the  region 
round  about  Kanchi  it  is  not  clear  from  present  evidence. 

The  inscriptions  of  this  king  are  for  the  most  part 
donative  and  do  not  furnish  any  historical  details  other  than 
one  record  1  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Olakkur  and  the 
death  of  a  hero.  This  record  is  on  a  slab  set  up  near  the 
village-munsifl’s  savadi  at  Olakkur  and  is  a  Viragal  of  the 
period  of  Kampaperumal  who  may  be  identified  with  Kampa- 
varman.  It  records  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the  occasion  of 
the  destruction  of  the  place  in  the  later  part  of  the  ninth 
century. 

Vayirameghavarman. — Two  stone  records  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  Agastyesvara  temple  at  Poyyanur  in  the 
Arkonam  Taluk  which  mentions  the  name  of  a  new  king  ap¬ 
parently  belonging  to  the  Pallava  family  dated  in  the  second 
year.  According  to  the  late  V.  Venkayya,  the  name  Vayira- 
megha  was  a  biruda  assumed  by  Dantivarman,  and  is  the  same 
name  occurring  in  th  eexpressions  Vayiramegatataka,  Vayira- 
meghavaykkal,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  It  has  to 
be  presumed  that  the  name  is  more  like  Pallava  than  other 
dynastic  names. 

Chandraditya  (No.  284-  of  1916). — This  is  a  record  written  in 
the  Pallava-Grantha  on  a  pillar  in  the  rock-cut  temple  at 
Melaicheri  in  the  Gingee  Taluk  of  the  South  Arcot  District.  It 
states  that  the  Siva  temple  called  Sri-Sikhari-Pallavesvaram 
was  excavated  by  Chandraditya  at  Simhapura  (Singavaram). 
Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  who  discovered  this  inscription  con¬ 
siders  it  probable  that  Chandraditya  was  one  of  the  names  of 
Narasimhavarman  I  or  Paramesvaravarman  I.  This  is,  however, 
uncertain.  There  are  in  addition  to  these  a  few2  inscriptions 
of  this  period  belonging  to  Kattirai,  Vijaya-Narasimhavarman 

1  No.  357  of  1909. 

2  Nos.  3  of  1899,  119  of  1897,  also  Ep.  Ind .,  vol.  vii,  p.  24,  and  vol.  iv 
p.  177. 
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and  Vijaya-Isvaravarman  which  need  not  be  examined  here 
as  their  position  in  the  Pallava  family  is  not  dear. 

With  Nripatunga  or  Aparajita,  the  main  line  of  the  Pallava 
kings  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end.  But,  however,  a  branch 
of  them  known  as  the  Nolambas  claiming  descent  from 
Trnayana-Pallava  continued  to  exercise  sovereignty  at 
Nolambavadi — thirty-two  thousand.  This  region  comprised  the 
modern  Bellary  District  and  portions  of  Mysore.  Here,  as  the 
records  show,  the  Nolamba  chiefs  continued  in  power  as  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century  a.l>.  The  Hemavati  Pillar  inscription, 
which  gives  a  genealogy  of  the  Nolambas,  mentions  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Isvaravamsa  and  enumerates  the  names  of 
several  kings  of  this  line.  These  include  Mangala,  Simhapota, 
Charuponnera,  Nanniga,  Anniga,  and  Dilipa.  Brief  accounts 
of  these  are  given  in  L.  Rice’s  Mysore  and  Coorg  from 
Inscriptions.1 


1  L.  Rice,  Mysore  and  Coorg  from  Inscriptions ,  pp.  55-59. 
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CHAPTER  X 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  PALLAVA  RULE 
IN  SOUTH  INDIA 

rJ''HE  rule  of  the  Pallava  kings  in  the  Tamil  land  for  an 
unbroken  period  of  nearly  eight  centuries  resulted  in 
stamping  the  administration  of  the  country  with  a  particular 
type  of  culture  some  of  the  aspects  of  which  may  now  be  briefly 
indicated.  This  is  visible  not  only  in  the  administration  of 
government  by  the  central  and  local  authorities  of  the  Pallava 
times  (a.d.  200  to  900),  but  in  practically  every  aspect  of  life 
in  religion,  literature,  art,  etc.  In  studying  the  Pallava 
administration,  literary  history,  art  and  religious  movements* 
we  are  unfortunately  not  in  the  possession  of  all  the  materials 
that  would  help  us  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  the  times.  We  are  dependent  for  the  most 
part  on  the  inscriptions  and  copper-plate  grants  of  this  period 
as  well  as  the  few  monuments  that  have  survived.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  strange  that  the  picture  obtained  by  us  has 
many  gaps  that  have  to  be  filled  up  by  future  discoveries. 

Administration. — In  the  numerous  copper-plate  charters 
that  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  by  the  officers 
of  the  Government  Epigraphy  Department  and  by  the  labours 
of  private  scholars  we  obtain  excellent  glimpses  of  certain 
aspects  of  Pallava  polity.  From  the  earliest  of  these,  namely, 
the  Hirahadagalli  copper-plates  issued  from  the  capital  Kanchl- 
puram  we  learn  that  already  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
there  prevailed  a  system  of  administration  with  the  king 
at  the  top  and  the  provincial  governors  and  several  depart¬ 
mental  ministers  in  charge  of  parks,  public  baths,  forests, 
reminding  us  in  several  details  of  the  Mauryan  and  in  some’ 
respects  the  Gupta  administration.  From  the  grant  of  the 
king  made  at  his  palace  office  in  the  head-quarters  in 
Kahchipura  addressed  to  the  provincial  Viceroy  at 
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Amaravati  1  and  several  others  which  were  issued  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  periods  it  is  evident  that  during  the  early  Pallava  days  the 
empire  of  the  Pallavas  was  not  unlike  those  of  modern  times 
divided  into  bigger  and  smaller  divisions  for  the  government  of 
which  officers  of  the  state  were  appointed.  The  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  were  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  such  as  the  younger  sons  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  army.  In  Tonclamanclalam  the  distinct  division 2 
into  twenty-four  kottams  appears  to  have  been  introduced 

1  Liiders,  Ep.  hid.,  vol.  x,  App. 

‘  From  Kanchipura  the  righteous  supreme  king  ( Dharmaniaharaja ) 
of  the  great  king  of  the  Pallavas,  Sivaskandavarman,  a  Bharadvaja  and 
an  officer  of  Agnishtoma,  Vajapeya  and  Asvamedha  sacrifices  issues  the 
following  orders  :  — 

We  send  greetings  to  the  princes  (Rajkumara) ,  rulers  of  districts 
(Ratthika),  chiefs  of  Madambas  (customs  officers),  local  prefects: (Desadhi- 
kata)  ...  the  free-holders  of  the  various  villages  (Gama-gamabho- 
jaka)  .  .  .  ministers  (Amachcha),  guards  (Arakhadikata),  captains 

(Gumikas),  Dutikas  '(Messengers  ?),  spies  (Sanjarantakas)  and  warriors 
(Bhadamanusas) . 

2  These  are  enumerated  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  as  well  as  the  Chingle- 
put  District  Manual  App.  H.  p.  438  and  in  The  Tamils  1800  years  ago  and 
are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Pulal-Kbttam,  (2)  Ikkuttu-Kottam,  (3)  Manavir-Kottam,  (4) 
Sengattu-Kottam,  (5)  Paiyur-Kottam,  (6)  Eyil-Kottam  of  which  the 
principal  town  was  Kanchlpuram,  (7)  Damal-Kottam,_(8)  Urrukattu- 
Kottam,  (9)  Kalattur-Kottam,  (10)  Sembur-Kottam,  (11)  Ambur-Kottam, 
(12)  Venkunrakottam,  (i3)^Palakunra-K6ttam,  (14)  Ilangattu-Kottam, 
(15)  Kaliyur-Kottam,  (16)  Sengarai-Kottam,  (17)  Paduvurkottam,  (18) 
Kadikur-Kottam,  (19)  Sendirukkai-Kottam,  (20)^Kunravattana-Kottam, 
(21)  Vengada-Kottam,  (22)  Velur-Kottam,  (23)  Settur-Kottam  and  (24) 
Puliyur-Kottam.  This  division  of  Tondamandalam,  the  Tundaka 
Rashtra  of  the  copper-plates,  seems  to  have  come  into  existence  prior  to 
the  period  of  the  Pallava  kings  known  to  us  from  epigraphy,  probably  in 
the  period  of  Chola  viceroyalty  of  Tondaman  Ilam-Tirayan at  Ranchi. 
Although  these  districts  do  not  figure  in  the  eariy  copper-plates  of  the 
Pallavas  they  are  rather  frequent  in  the  later  stone  inscriptions  datable 
from  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  centuries.  Pulal-Kottam  with  its  sub¬ 
division  figures  in  the  Velurpalayam  plates  of  the  sixth  year  of  Nandivar- 
man  III  ( S.1I ,  vol.  ii,  p.  509)  while  Kalattur-Kottam,  Ikkatth-Kottam,  and 
Paduvur-Kottam  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  dated  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Nandivarman  III,  and  the  eleventh  and  the  twenty-sixth  years  of 
Nripatungavarman,  (Ep.  Col.  349  of  1911,  and  460  of  1905).  Eyil-Kottam 
the  division  around  Kanchlpura  also  figures  in  the  inscription  dated  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Nripatungavarman  (Ep.  Col.  461  of  1905).  For  the 
study  of  the  ancient  historical  geography  the  references  in  the  later 
Pallava  inscriptions  to  these  are  very  helpful.  Some  of  the  places  such 
as  Kalattur,  Damal,  and  Urrukkadu  which  originally  must  have  been 
important  places  after  which  the  divisions  were  named  have  survived  to 
the  present  day. 
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in  an  earlier  period  retained  unaltered  during  the  age 
of  the  Pallavas  as  we  find  them  commonly  figure  in 
their  inscriptions.  The  Rdshtras  which  appear  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  mandala  were  thus  parcelled  out  into  the 
hands  of  the  viceroys  called  Vishayikas  while  the  smaller 
divisions  such  as  the  Koshtakas  (, kottam )  and  Gramas,  were 
placed  in  charge  of  desatikadas  and  vapittas.  The  ministers 
and  rahasyadikadas  (privy  councillors)  were  examined  and 
consulted  on  state  matters  by  the  sovereign.  Royal 
orders  such  as  the  one  embodied  in  the  Hirahadagalli  plates 
were  drawn  by  the  king’s  private  secretary.  It  is  also 
learned  from  the  early  documents  that  there  were  officers  in 
charge  of  the  customs  and  the  places  or  offices  where  they 
were  collected  were  called  mandapa  and  the  officers  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  customs  were  known  as 
mandapis.  There  were  also  during  this  period  special  officers 
posted  at  bathing  pools  and  tanks  whose  chief  duties  consisted 
in  looking  after  the  convenience  of  the  bathers  and  their 
safety.  They  are  called  in  this  record  as  Tirthikas  (Superin¬ 
tendents  of  bathing  places).  The  persons  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  the  Gumikas  who  are  taken  by  some  scholars 
as  captains  appear  to  have  been  officers  in  charge  of  forests, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  there  was  something  like  a  forest 
department.  The  term  neyka  which  resembles  the  Sanskrit 
name  Nayaka  probably  stands  for  the  military  officer  whose 
status  was  next  to  those  of  Senapatis  or  Commanders  of  the 
army.  All  these  clearly  indicate  an  elaborate  system  of 
governmental  organization  which  as  already  indicated  above 
resemble  the  North  Indian  1  rather  than  any  southern  system 
of  administration  that  we  know  of. 

The  nature  of  village  government  at  this  period. — Whether  or 
not  the  self-governing  village  corporation  which,  from  the 
early  Chdla  times  as  we  are  familiar  with,  prevailed  in  the 

1  The  administration  of  Government  in  North  India  was  conducted  in 

accordance  with  a  series  of  books  some  of  which  were  pre-christian  and 
others  post-christian.  The  chief  works  in  Jhis  series  were  Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra ,  Kamandaka’s  Nitisastra  and  Sukraniti. 
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early  Pallava  days  we  have  not  the  material  to  judge  from  the 
ascertained  facts  at  our  disposal.  Bpt  it  appears  that  this 
later  village  organization  with  the  characteristic  features  of 
committees,  managing  general  village  administration  econo¬ 
mic,  financial,  and  judicial,  existed  in  the  later  Pallava  days 
for  which  we  possess  good  evidence.  That  the  system  of 
government  and  administration  was  highly  systematic,  and 
even  bureaucratic,  we  learn  with  the  help  of  certain  of  the 
early  Sanskrit  charters  mentioning  the  minute  details  of  the 
boundaries  of  gifted  lands  and  defining  its  situation — a  fact 
which  shows  the  efficiency  of  the  land  survey  departments  of 
the  Pallavas.  The  Uruvapalli  plates  1  give  a  typical 
example  of  such  detailed-land  survey.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
only  instance  of  the  elaborate  arrangements  and  precautions 
taken  in  marking  the  village  boundaries  in  the  inscriptions. 
The  Bahur  plates  belonging  to  the  ninth  century  in  recording 
a  gift  of  the  three  villages  near  Pondicherry  give  similar 
details.  ‘  According  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  headman 
of  the  nadu  the  boundaries  of  the  land  granted  (to  the  Bahur 
College)  were  as  follows  :  Of  the  two  villages  of  Vilangattan- 
gaduvanur  and  Settuppakkam,  the  eastern  boundary  is  to  the 
west  of  the  boundary  of  a  forest  and  of  the  boundary  of 
Nenmalippakkam ;  the  southern  boundary  is  to  the  north  of 
the  boundary  of  Nenmalippakkam,  of  the  boundary  of 
Nelvayippakkam,  and  of  the  boundary  of  Urattur  ;  the 
western  boundary  is  to  the  east  of  the  boundary  of  Mam- 
bakkam  and  of  sixty  rice-fields  which  form  a  Brahmadeya 


1  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  v,  1876,  p.  50. 

‘  ...  In  this  village  there  are  200  entire  nivartanas .  The 

limit  of  these  nivartanas  are  : — On  the  west  the  boundary  of  the  Kendu- 
kura  village,  are  the  limit ;  on  the  south  River  Suprayoga  is  the  limit ; 
on  the  east  the  same  is  the  limit ;  to  the  north  by  the  south  there  is  a 
rock  on  the  side  of  the  great  road  proceeding  thence  to  the  north,  there  is 
a  tamarind  tree,  proceeding  thence  to  where  there  is  a  rock  on  the  road 
to  the  village  of  Kurupura,  and  to  the  village  of  Kundukura  ;  proceeding 
thence  to  the  north  there  is  a  heap  of  rocks  ;  proceeding  thence  to  the 
north  there  is  rock  on  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  field  of  the  Brahman  as 
in  the  village  and  proceeding  to  the  west,  the  limit  is  the  edge  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  village  of  Kondamuruvidur.’ 
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near  Vilangattangaduvanur ;  and  the  northern  boundary  is 
to  the  south  of  Vagur.*  .  .  It  will  be  gathered  from  these 

records  that  the  village  and  the  central  government  of  this 
period  took  the  greatest  pains  in  maintaining  a  detailed 
record  of  all  the  arable  and  waste  lands,  lakes,  tanks,  wells 
and  rivers,  rocks  and  even  trees,  for  purposes  of  not  only 
grants  of  land  to  temples  and  Brahmans,  but  also  for  revenue 
purposes. 

Taxation  and  revenue. — From  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  sources  of  taxation  in  the  Pallava  age  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  Pallava  kings.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  of 
central  or  local  finance  during  the  early  Chola  or  Pallava  times 


1  Dr.  Hultzsch  furnishes  the  following  interesting  plan  indicating  the 
relative  position jsf  the  villages  and  boundaries  referred  to  in  the  Tamil 
portion  of  the  Bahur  plates.  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  8-9. 
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Of  these  villages,  Vahur  survives  as  Bahur,  while  Vilaugattangadu- 
vanur  and  Kirmanpatti  are  identical  with  Kaduvanur  afid'Kilmam- 
bakkam  situate  to  the  west  and  north-east  of  Bahur,  an  important 
locality  south  of  Pondicherry.  ^ 
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as  none  of  the  large  number  of  records  that  have  come  down 
to  us  were  intended  to  set  forth  exhaustively  the  financial 
machinery  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  modern  scholar  ;  we 
can  however  infer  from  the  list  of  exemptions  stated  in  the 
various  records  of  lands  and  other  grants  at  our  disposal  what 
taxes  and  dues  a  village  was  ordinarily  subjected  to  if  it  was 
other  than  a  land  gifted  to  Brahmans  or  a  temple  in  which  case 
the  exemptions  were  secured  to  the  donee.  First  may  be 
noted  some  of  the  seignorial  rights  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
Pallava  copper-plate  charters.  The  Hirahadagalli  plates  already 
mentioned  are  very  interesting  in  this  respect.  This  record 
states  that  the  garden  Chillerakodumka  the  object  of  the  grant 
is  to  be  free  from  the  taking  of  sweet  and  sour  milk  and 
sugar  .  .  .  from  taxes  .  .  .  forced  labour  free  from  the 
payment  of  the  oxen  in  succession,  free  from  the  taking  of 
grass  and  the  wood  .  .  .  from  the  taking  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  ...  It  also  mentions  the  important  particular  towards 
the  close  of  the  grant  where  it  says  that  with  these  and  other 
immunities  of  the  eighteen  kinds  it  must  be  exempted.  It  is 
thus  clear  from  this  early  Pallava  record  that  about  the  first 
quarter  of  the  third  century  Pallava  kings  had  laid  claim  to  not 
less  than  eighteen1  kinds  of  dues  from  the  villagers  ( Ashta - 
dasapariharas )  which  they  ordinarily  could  claim  except 
in  cases  of  gifted  lands.  The  Mayidavolu  plates  of  the 
Pallava  king  Sivaskandavarman  2  mentions  among  the  immuni¬ 
ties  secured  for  the  village  of  Viripara  which  was  the  object 
of  the  grant,  freedom  for  the  diggings  of  salt  which  shows 
that  salt-manufacture  was  a  royal  monopoly,  from  the  supply 
of  bullocks  in  succession,  the  entrance  of  soldiers,  the  supply 
of  boiled  rice,  etc.  As  we  do  not  come  across  with  some  of 

1  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  were  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  taxes 
but  more  of  free-will  offerings  of  first  fruits  by  gardeners  to  kings  and  of 
supplies  of  means  of  transport  to  royal  officers  while  on  tour.  Mr. 
Longhurst  is  therefore  wrong  when  he  remarks  on  this  that  ‘  it  is  thus 
obvious  that  the  people  were  liable  to  all  these  taxes  and  imposts  on  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life,’  and  that  it  clearly  shows  that  in  the  fourth 
century  at  any  rate  there  was.no  ‘  Golden  Age’  in  Southern  India.  (An. 
Rep.  of  the  Arch.  Dep.  of  Southern  Circle  1918-1919,  Part  II,  p,  21.) 

2  Ep  Ind.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  88  ff. 
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these  rights  in  the  later  records  of  the  Pallavas  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  rights  fell  out  of  use. 

Passing  on  from  the  days  of  the  early  Pallavas  to  that  of 
the  later  Pallavas,  we  notice  in  the  Sanskrit  charters  of 
Paramesvaravarman  I,  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  and  that  of 
his  grandson  Nandivarman  III  more  details  regarding  the  rights 
of  the  Paliava  kings  of  the  period  to  other  items  of  taxes  and 
duties,  are  available.  From  a  study  of  the  Tamil  portions  of 
the  Kasakkudi,  Kuram,  the  Tan^antottam,  Velurpalayam  and 
the  Bahur  plates  we  learn  that  during  this  period  there  were, 
what  have  been  called  profession-taxes  but  are  really  excise 
on  local  products, on  oil  mill-owners,  potters,  goldsmiths,  toddy- 
drawers,  as  well  as  duties  on  areca-nuts  exposed  for  sale  and 
sold  in  the  markets,  duty  on  looms,  presents  on  the  occasion 
of  new  marriages  and  royalty  on  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
Some  of  these  such  as  the  Ilamputchi 1  and  Puthali  are 
inexplicable.  Good  specimens  of  this  royal  exemption  order 
are  contained  in  the  Tamil  portion  of  the  Tandantottam  plates 
dated  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  Nandivarman  II,  Pallavamalla: 
the  immunities  evidently  indicate  some  of  the  taxes  which  were 
customary : — 

‘  No  tax  of  any  kind  such  as  duty  on  oil-press  and  looms, 
Ulaviyakuli,  the  fee  on  marriages,  urettu  fee  on  potters, 
tattukayam,  duty  on  toddy-drawers  and  shepherds,  fee  on 
stalls,  brokerage  fee,  lirujnugakkanam,  royalty  paid  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  the  good  cow,  the  good  bull,  vattinali,  fee 
on  basket  of  grain  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  areca-nuts 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops,  Budanali ,  and  others  which 
the  king  could  take  and  enjoy.  Damanagam  may  be 
planted  ;  mansions  and  large  edifices  may  be  built  of  burnt 
bricks  ;  reservoirs  and  wells  may  be  sunk ;  cocoanut  trees 


1  Of  these  terms  some  are  obscure.  Putchi  seems  to  mean  a  kind  of  due 
and  Ilamputchi  might  mean  a  duty  on  Ilavar  or  toddy  drawers.  Tirumu- 
gakkanam  apparently  means  a  fee  for  the  messenger  bringing  royal 
messages  or  orders.  Ulaviyakkuli  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  hire  for 
well-diggers.  The  terms  putali  kannittukanam,  arikoli,  nedurn  parai 
and  urettu  are  not  clear. 
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may  be  planted  in  groves ;  and  large  oil-presses  may  be 
used.  .  .  A 

The  emperor  in  these  records  is  called  Maharaja  and 
Dharmamaharaja.  In  the  Gupta  inscriptions  of  North  India 
also,  the  emperor  is  called  Maharajadhiraja  and  Paramesvara. 
In  the  Gupta  Government  the  emperor  is  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  subordinate  kings.  The  territory  of  the  empire  was  called 
a  Rajya  in  the  Gupta  inscriptions  as  well  as  Rashtra,  and 
Desa  and  Mandala  which  occur  also  in  the  Pallava  inscriptions. 
The  territories  in  the  Pallava  Empire  are  divided  in  the 
records  into  Kottams  and  Nadus  on  the  lines  of  the  Gupta 
administration  where  they  are  similarly  divided  into  Bhukti , 
Vis  hay  a,  and  Grama.  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
sources  of  taxation  and  revenue  between  the  early  Pallava 
records  and  Gupta  inscriptions.  These  may  be  gathered 
from  the  inscriptions  recording  various  grants.  These  include 
several  items  such  as  Uparikara,  Vata  Bhuta,  Hiranya, 
Adeya,  etc.  Several  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions  as  well  as 
Pallava  inscriptions  indicate  negatively  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  state.  Several  of  the  Gupta  Inscriptions ,  may 
be  compared  with  portions  of  the  Pallava  records  dealing  with 
exemption  from  taxes.2 

About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  stone  inscriptions 
of  the  Pallavas  become  abundant  and  in  these  we  find  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  of  the  activity  of  the  village  Sabhas  all  over 
the  empire  particularly  in  the  Chingleput  District.  A  perusal 
of  the  stone  records  of  this  period  relating  to  these  dated  in 
the  years  of  the  later  Pallava  kings,  Nandivarman  II, 
Dantivarman,  Nandivarman  III  and  Aparajita  shows  that  the 
following  figure  among  the  large  numbers  of  places  that 
enjoyed  self-governing  village  Sabhas-.  Adambakkam, 

1  5.  1.  /.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  530-31. 

2  It  (the  village  rendered  free)  is  not  to  pay  taxes  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
entered  by  the  regular  troops  or  by  the  umbrella  bearers  ;  it  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  cows  and  bulls  in  succession  of  production,  or 
to  the  abundance  of  flowers  .and  milk,  or  to  the  pasturage,  hides,  and 
charcoal,  or  to  the  mines  for  the  purchase  of  salt  in  a  moist  state  .  .  , 
(F.  G.  /.,  p.  242.) 

20 
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Avaninarayanachaturvedimangalam  (Kaveripakkam),  Manali, 
Tiruvorriyur,  Kuram,  Perumunaiyur,  Tiruviprambedu,  Anbil 
Venkunram,  Uttaramallur,  Perunguli,  Tirukoilur,  and  Ukkal. 
An  account  of  the  activities  of  these  village  assemblies  in 
repairing  tanks,  accepting  deposits  for  charitable  purposes  and 
other  works  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  Assemblies. — Though  we  know  the  existence  of  the 
village  assemblies  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Pallava  empire 
we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  rules  that  regulated  their 
constitution  and  woi'king,  their  exact  sphere  of  action  and  the 
relation  of  this  to  the  central  government.  Inscriptions 
copied  in  the  Chingleput  District  alone  indicate  that  during 
the  ninth  century  different  types  of  village  assemblies 
carried  on  their  work.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
called  the  Sabha.  These  were  usually  to  be  found  in  Brahma- 
deya  villages  granted  to  the  Brahmanas  and  therefore  were 
almost  entirely  run  by  the  Brahmans.  The  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Uttaramallur  inscription1  for  the  membership  of  the  village 
assemblies  applies  in  all  probability  to  such  Sabhas.  A  recently 
discovered  inscription2  dated  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Maran- 
sadaiyan  throws  some  light  on  some  of  the  rules  of  membership 
of  the  village  Sabhas  which  differ  from  all  those  known  till  now. 
(i)  It  is  stated  in  this  record  that  of  the  children  of  the  share¬ 
holders  in  the  villages,  only  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
Mantra-Brahmana  and  one  Dharma,  and  well-behaved,  may 
be  on  the  village  assembly  and  only  one  of  similar  qualifications 
may  be  in  the  assembly  for  a  share  purchased,  received 
as  present,  or  acquired  by  him  as  Stridhana ;  (ii)  that 
shares  purchased,  presented,  or  acquired  as  Stridhana 
could  entitle  one  if  at  all,  only  to  a  full  membership  in 
the  assembly,  and  in  no  case  will  quarter  or  half  or 
three-quarter  of  the  membership  be  recognized ;  (iii)  that 
those  who  purchase  shares  should  elect  only  such  men  to 
represent  their  share  in  the  assembly  as  have  critically  studied 
a  whole  Veda  with  their  par  Vis  bias  ;  (iv)  that  those  who  do 


1  A.S.R .  for  1904-5 ,  pp.  13-145, 


2  M.E,R.  for  1913,  para  23, 
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not  possess  full  membership  as  laid  down  by  Rule  II  cannot 
stand  on  any  committee  for  the  management  of  the  village 
affairs  ;  (v)  that  those  who  satisfy  the  prescribed  conditions 
should  in  no  case  persistently  oppose  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly,  by  saying  nay,  nay,  to  every  proposal  brought  up 
before  the  assembly  ,•  (vi)  those  who  do  this  together  with 
their  supporters  will  pay  a  fine  1  of  five  ka.su  on  each  item  in 
which  they  have  so  behaved  and  still  continue  to  submit  to 
the  same  rules.2 

The  activities  of  the  Sabhas  were  varied  in  character  and 
they  dealt  with  all  important  aspects  of  village  life.  From  the 
Pallava  inscriptions  alone  we  gather  that  these  Sabhas  looked 
after  the  temple  and  its  administration,  and  received  the 
endowments  made  on  behalf  of  temple  services.  In  addition 
to  this  many  of  these  Sabhas  looked  after  the  supervision  and 
repairs  to  the  village  tanks  which  were  brought  into  existence 
with  considerable  labour  at  the  instance  of  the  Pallava  kings. 
Some  of  these  immense  irrigational  tanks  which  must  have 
engaged  the  skilled  labour  of  a  vast  body  of  men  have 
survived  to  our  own  times.  These  include,  the  Parames- 
vara  Tataka  in  Kuram  near  Kanchlpuram,  the  Mahendra 
Tataka  in  Mahendravadi  not  far  from  Arkonam,  Tirayaneri, 
Vayiramega  Tataka  in  Uttaramallur,  in  the  Madurantakam 
Taluk,  Chitramegha  Tataka,  Velleri  and  probably  the  large 
tank  at  Mamandur  which  now  irrigates  a  large  area.  The 


1  The  last  provision  is  rather  ingenious  in  as  much  as  it  shows  that  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century  the  necessity  to  deal  with  the  refractory  and 
obstructionist  tactics  had  been  felt  though  the  safeguard  does  not  appeal 
to  the  modern  mind. 

2  Fuller  details  are  available  in  Chola  inscriptions  such  as  those  of 
Parantaka  and  his  successors  when  the  village  assemblies  not  only 
managed  all  local  affairs  such  as  the  collection  of  revenue,  upkeep  of 
tanks  and  irrigation  canals,  administration  of  temples  but  also  looked 
after  the  local  judicial  administration,  the  education  religious  and  secular 
of  the  young  as  well  as  the  adult,  and  maintenance  of  hospitals  for  the 
diseased.  The  principle  of  election  and  the  ballot  box  became  very 
popular  and  local  administration  w'as  conducted  very  efficiently.  The 
annual  change  of  office-bearers  in  the  various  committees,  extended  to 
every  villager  the  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  practical 
administration. 
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irrigation  channels  figuring  in  the  Pallava  inscriptions  include 
the  Perumbidugu  Vaykkal,  the  channel  cut  from  the  Palar 
to  Kuram  and  the  Vayiramega  Vaykkal,  both  of  which 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  Pallava  kings  bearing 
these  surnames.  The  supervision  and  upkeep  of  these 
tanks  and  channels  must  have  entailed  a  great  deal  of  labour 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  village  SabhUs  many  of  which 
had  a  separate  Tank  Supervision  Committee  as  is  clear  from 
one  of  the  later  inscriptions.1  The  £reat  tank  at  Uttara- 
mallur  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  Pallava  kings  named 
Vayiramegan  and  figures  frequently  in  the  inscriptions  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  Uttaramallur  Sabha  during  the  reign 
of  Dantivarman  and  Vijaya  Kampavarman.2 

The  other  important  work  of  the  village  Sabhas  of  the  Pallava 
age  was  the  management  of  temple  property  and  service.  The 
temple  appears  to  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
age  of  the  Pallavas  and  must  have  attracted  large  numbers  of 
people  for  various  purposes.  A  close  study  of  the  inscriptions 
of  this  period  shows  that  the  Pallava  kings  took  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  building  of  these  temples  as  well  as  their 
proper  upkeep.  These  are  scattered  all  over  the  Tamil 
districts,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  ones  being 
found  at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Kanchlpuram.  The 
inscriptions  at  the  Rajasimhesvara  and  at  the  Vaikuntaperumal 
temples  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  great  devotion  of  the 
Pallava  kings  but  details  of  their  management  in  those  days 
are  not  available.  It  is  quite  probable  that  their  management 
was  entrusted  to  the  temple  committee  of  the  city  council  in 
the  days  of  Rajasimha  and  Paramesvaravarman.  In  the  actual 
management  of  the  temple  administration  which  involved  the 
looking  after  of  lands,  appointment  of  contractors  for  the  day- 
to-day  supply  of  rice,  ghee,  flowers,  etc.,  defalcations  sometimes 


1  No.  84  of  1898,  dated  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Kampavarman 
mentions  the  name  of  this  Committee  as  the  Eri-Variya-Perumakkal.  • 

2  Ep.  Col .,  No.  74  of  1898,  dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  Dantivarman;' and 
Ep.  Col,,  No.  61  of  1898,  dated  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  same  kino- 
and  Ep.  Col.,  No.  84  of  1898,  of  Kampavarman. 
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occurred  even  leading  to  the  reduction  in  the  actual  offering  to 
the  deity.  One  such  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Triplicane 
inscription  of  Dantivarman,  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign.1  The  temple  management  ( kulankilar )  having  mort¬ 
gaged  one  of  the  temple  fields  in  Karumaracheri,  the  offering 
to  the  God  fell  short.  This  was  restored  however  by  the 
pious  offices  of  one  Pugaltunai-Vissiyarayan  who  redeemed 
the  mortgaged  field. 

Literature  during  the  Pallava  Age. — Another  important 
benefit  of  the  Pallava  rule  in  South  India  was  the  impetus 
given  to  literature,  particularly  Sanskrit.  The  age  of  the 
Pallavas  is  also  the  period  of  the  celebrated  movements  of  the 
Alvars  and  the  Adiyars  which  so  much  revolutionized  the 
religious  outlook  of  the  people  at  that  time.  The  Pallava  kings 
on  account  partly  of  their  having  come  from  the  north  had 
distinct  leanings  from  the  beginning  for  Sanskrit  literature 
and  all  their  early  charters  with  the  exception  of  a  few  are 
written  in  Sanskrit.  The  prasasti portions  in  the  later  copper¬ 
plate  charters  such  as  the  Kasakkudi  plates  of  Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla  which  furnish  a  historical  account  of  the  family  of 
the  donor  appear  to  have  been  written  by  poets  of  considerable 
ability  who  adorned  the  contemporary  Pallava  court.  It  is 
only  in  the  later  Pallava  period  that  a  Tamil  portion  came  to  be 
added  to  the  charters.  The  prasasti  portions  as  well  as  the 
descriptive  accounts  (such  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Peruvalanal- 
lur)2  of  some  of  the  plates  compare  very  favourably  with 
some  of  the  best  Sanskrit  style  of  the  classical  kavis.  We  do 
not  unfortunately  possess  any  means  whereby  the  names  of  the 
early  Sanskrit  poets  of  the  Pallava  kings  before  Simhavishnu 
could  be  gathered.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Kanchipuram  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pallava  rule 
was  a  centre  of  Sanskrit  learning.  The  city  appears  to  have 
been  famous  as  a  seat  of  Sanskrit  learning  as  early  as  the  second 
century  b.c.  ;  Patanjali  discusses  the  derivation  of  the  word 

1  Triplicane  inscription  of  Dantivarman,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  291  ff. 

2  Kuram  plates  ;  S.  I.  /.,  vol.  i,  p.  153. 
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Kanchipuraka,  possibly  because  it  was  famous  for  Sanskrit 
learning  even  then.  Even  in  the  Sangam  age  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Aravana  Adigal  taught  Buddhistic  philosophy 
at  this  place  and  at  a  subsequent  period  Dignaga  the  logician 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  Nyayapravesa  spent 
considerable  time  at  Kanchi  and  was  perhaps  a  product  of 
mediaeval  Pallava  culture.  Later,  Mayura  Sarman,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Kadamba  family,  had  to  proceed  to  this  place 
for  the  completion  of  the  Vedic  studies.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  Simhavishnu  about  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  when  he  heard  of  Bharavi  staying  with  Durvinita, 
the  Western  Ganga  king,  invited  him  to  his  court  according  to 
the  Avantisundarikathasara  A  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely, 
that  Kirtarjmuya  the  well-known  work  of  this  poet  was 
composed  about  this  period. 

Of  Mahendravarman  I,  the  illustrious  son  and  successor  of 
Simhavishnu,  more  is  known.  His  great  command  of  Sanskrit 
is  fully  seen  in  his  work  Mattavilasa  Prahasana  which  has 
survived  to  our  times.  This  has  already  been  noticed  while 
dealing  with  this  king  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  great  musical 
inscription  atKudumiyamalai  about  the  same  period,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  Sanskrit  compositions  at  the  Trichinopoly  rock- 
cut  temple  and  elsewhere  are  also  indicative  of  the  refined  taste 
for  Sanskrit  composition  at  this  period.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  one  of  his  successors  that  Dandin,  the  celebrated 
savant,  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Pallava  court,  even  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  wonderful  sculptures  of  Mahamallapuram. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  A.d.  The  Avantisundarikathasara  contains 
interesting  details  of  an  earlier  sojourn  of  Dandin  in  the 
south,  while  quite  young,  when  Kanchipuram  was  in  the  throes 
of  foreign  invasion  and  siege  by  the  Chajukyas,  when  the 
citizens  of  the  place  had  to  desert  the  city  temporarily.  Dandin 
returned  to  Kanchi  long  after  and-  in  all  probability  flourished 
for  long  at  the  Pallava  court.  Matridatta,  a  poet  and  scholar 


1  See  App.  Avantisundarikathasara, 
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and  Rama  Sarman,  also  figure  among  the  friends  of  Dandin  and 
wereperhaps  associatedwith  him  atKanchlpuram.  The  names 
of  Sanskrit  poets  at  the  Pallava  court  during  this  period  other 
than  these  are  not  known.  It  is  held  by  some  scholars  that 
the  Sanskrit  plays  published  recently  in  Trivandrum  as 
Bhasa’s  were  abridgements  made  during  this  period  of 
earlier  works  of  Bhasa  and  Sudraka  for  being  staged  at  the 
Pallava  court.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Barnett 
that  these  are  the  works  of  an  anonymous  author  in  the  court 
of  the  Pandyan  King  Rajasimha.1  But  as  we  have  got 
evidence  that  the  Pallava  court  was  the  great  centre  of 
Sanskrit  learning  during  this  period  it  seems  to  be  more 
correct  to  regard  that  the  dramas  referred  to  above  were 
intended  to  be  staged  at  the  Pallava  court  as  is  evident  from 
the  colophons  of  some  of  these  playsA  It  has  been  presumed 
also  that  the  work  was  composed  at  Kanchi  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  Dantivarman  in  the  manuscripts  of  Mudra- 
rakshasa  found  in  Malabar  in  the  last  benedictory  verses. 

The  Tevaram  and  the  Nalayira  Prabandhavi  hymns  were 
also  produced  during  the  age  of  the  Pallava  monarchs.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Appar,  the  first  of  the  Tevaram  hymnists 
was  the  well-known  contemporary  of  Mahendravarman  I 
who  was  converted  to  Saivism  by  him.  His  hymns  in  the 
Tevaram  collection  number  over  3000  and  are  full  of 
Sanskrit  expressions  and  Brahmanical  culture  and  tradition. 
Tirunana-Sambandar  was  his  younger  contemporary  and 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Narasimhavarman  I.  Durino- 
his  period  Saivism  was  very  much  in  the  ascendant  and 
Siva  temples  were  very  numerous  in  South  India.  According 
to  the  Pcriyapuranam  account  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
in  converting  Nedumaran  the  contemporary  Pandyan  King  to 
Saivism  after  a  successful  disputation  with  the  Samanas  who 


1  J.R.A  S.  for  1919,  p.  233. 
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were  very  powerful  at  this  period  at  Madura.  His  poems  in 
the  Tevaram  number  nearly  4000.  Sundarar  the  last  of  the 
sixty-three  Saiva  saints  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  ninth 
century  and  mentions  Appar  and  Sambandar  who  preceded 
him.  His  Tiruttondatokai  was  the  basis  on  which  Nambiyan^ar 
Nambi  composed  his  Andadi  and  these  two  formed  the  main 
sources  of  Sekkilar  for  writing  the  Periyapuranam.  Sundanar’s 
hymns  amount  to  eleven  hundreds  nearly  in  the  Tevaram. 

About  the  age  of  Mapikkavasagar  the  well-known  author 
of  Tiruvasakam  and  Tirukkovai,  there  exists  some  doubt. 
According  to  some  Tamil  scholars  he  preceded  the  three 
Tevaram  hymnists.  But  as  he  clearly  refers  to  the  Pandyan 
King  Varaguna  in  his  works  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
he  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  ninth  century.  His 
Tiruvasakam  is  a  very  popular  work  and  celebrates  Siva’s 
miracles  in  a  simple  and  attractive  style.  His  activities  were 
confined  to  Chidambaram  and  its  adjoining  places  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  into  active  contact  with  the  Pallavas. 

Of  the  twelve  Vaishnava  saints  known  as  the  Alvars  some 
of  whom  flourished  during  the  Pallava  age  the  first  four— 
Peyalvar,  Budattalvar,  Poygaialvar  and  Tirumalisaialvar, 
appear  to  have  been  contemporaries  and  lived  at  a  time 
before  the  advent  of  the  Pallavas  to  Kanchlpuram.  Tradition 
however  records  that  Tirumalisai  was  a  contemporary  of  one 
of  the  Pallava  kings,  perhaps  Tondaman-Ilamtiraiyan.  Of 
the  others  Tirumangaialvar  is  the  most  important  and  has 
already  been  referred  in  a  previous  chapter.  There  is  a 
credible  Vaishpava  tradition  that  he  held  a  successful  dispu¬ 
tation  with  the  Saiva  saint  Tirunana-Sambandar.  If  this  can  be 
relied  on  he  should  have  lived  an  exceptionally  long  period  of 
time.  His  work  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Alvar  except  Nam- 
malvar  and  his  peregrinations  were  spread  all  over  South  India 
His  great  Pallava  contemporary  was  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla 
who  reigned  for  an  exceptionally  long  period  of  sixty-five 
years.  This  Alvar  unlike  the  other  Alvars  makes  frequent 
mention  of  contemporary  political  occurrences  including  the 
martial  exploits  of  the  Pallava  King  referred  to  above.  One 
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of  his  verses  contains  an  allusion  to  the  repulse  of  the 
Chalukyan  King  which  is  corroborated  by  inscriptions.  The 
war  implements  of  the  Pallavas  as  well  as  their  other  insignia 
also  find  mention  in  his  hymns.  The  other  Alvars,  such  as 
Kulasekhara,  Nammalvar,  Periyalvar,  Andal,  etc.,  did  not 
flourish  in  Tondamandalam  and  did  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  Pallava  Kings. 

The  origin  and  evolution  of  Pallava  art  and  architecture 
does  not  properly  belong  to  this  work  and  may  be  studied 
elsewhere.1  It  may  be  however  noted  here  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  temples  did  not  exist  in  South  India 
before  the  Pallava  age,  for  mention  is  made  of  them  in  early 
Saiigam  works.  They  were  then  built  only  of  wood  and 
perishable  material  and  consequently  have  not  survived.  The 
earliest  inscriptional  mention,  in  a  Pallava  record,  of  a  temple 
occurs  in  the  grant  of  Charudevi  which  evidences  a  donation 
of  land  to  the  temple  of  Narayana  at  Dalura  early  in  the 
fourth  century.  During  the  reign  of  Mahendravarman  I,  a 
commencement  was  made  2  in  the  art  of  monolithic  temple 
building.  The  first  specimens  were  all  of  them  excavations  of 
hillsides  into  temples  such  as  those  at  Trichinopoly,  Vallam 
and  Mamandur,  modelled  after  the  caves  at  Undavalli.  A  later 
development  was  from  the  cave  temples  to  the  Rathas  like 
those  of  Mahabalipuram.  From  these,  in  due  course  of 
evolution,  came  structural  temples,  among  the  earliest  and  best 
known  of  which  are  the  Shore-temple  at  the  Seven  Pagodas, 
the  Kailasanatha  temple  at  Kanchi  and  at  Panamalai.  The 
evolution  continued  in  the  days  of  subsequent  Pallava  kings 
till  the  rise  of  what  is  a  distinct  Chola  style. 

1  See  the  works  of  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  and  Mr.  Longhnrst. 

2  According  to  Prof.  Jouveau-Dubreuil. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  OF  PALLAVA 
INSCRIPTIONS 

1.  Nasik  Buddhist  Inscription  of  Sri-Pulumayi.  Ep.  bid., 

vol.  viii,  pp.  60ff. 

The  inscription  records  in  Prakrit,  the  gift  of  a  cow  to 
the  community  of  monks,  by  Queen  Gotami  Balasri, 
mother  of  Gotamiputrasatakarni,  king  of  Asm  aka, 
Mulika,  etc.,  who  destroyed  the  Sakas,  Yavanas,  and 
the  Pahlavas.  A  village  was  granted  by  the  queen’s 
grandson  for  the  embellishment  of  the  cave. 

2.  Junaga^h  Rock  Inscription  of  Rudradaman.  Ep.  Ind., 

vol.  viii,  pp.  36fL 

Sanskrit  fragment.  Records  the  restoration  of  lake 
Sudarsana,  situated  at  some  distance  f  rom  Girinagara 
(Girnar).  The  work  was  executed  by  Suvisaka,  the 
son  of  Kulaipa,  and  a  Pahlava,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  rule  the  whole  of  Anarta  and  Surashtra.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  able,  patient,  not  wavering, 
not  arrogant,  upright,  and  by  his  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  proper  views  and  dealings  in  things 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  have  increased  the 
attachment  of  the  people  and  the  spiritual  fame  and 
glory  of  his  master. 

3.  The  Myakadoni  Inscription  of  Pulumavi.  Ep.  Ind.,  vol. 

xiv,  p.  153.  Also  Rep.  for  Epig.,  Madras,  for  1915-16 , 
part  ii,  p.  112.  Insc.  No.  509,  App.  B. 

Prakrit  record.  This  is  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Andhra  king  Srl-Pulumavi,  king  of  the  Satavahana 
(family)  and  records  the  sinking  of  a  reservoir  by  a 
resident  of  Vepuraka,  belonging  to  the  Captain- 
Kumaradatta,  in  the  country  of  Satavahani-Ahara 
which  belonged  to  the  (great  general)  MahasSnapatb 
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Khandan&ga  (Skandanaga).  This  inscription  is 
important  in  so  far  as  it  establishes  that  the  sway  of 
the  Satavahanas  extended  to  the  south  of  the 
Krishna. 

4.  Mayidavolu  plates  of  Sivaskandavarman.  Hultzsch.  Ep. 

Ind.,  vol.  vi,  p.  84. 

Eight  copper-plates  with  a  seal  bearing  in  relief  a  bull 
and  the  legend  Sivaskandavarmana.  The  language 
is  Prakrit,  dialect  different  from  literary  Pali,  and  the 
alphabet  is  considered  an  epigraphical  curiosity. 

The  grant  was  issued  by  the  heir-apparent  ( Yuvamaha - 
raja )  Sivaskandavarman  of  the  Bharadvaja-gotra  and 
of  the  Pallava  family, and  records  the  gift  of  a  village 
(  Viripara)  to  two  Brahmans.  The  village  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Andhrapatha  and  has  not  been 
identified.  The  record  is  dated  in  the  fifth  tiihi ,  of 
the  sixth  fortnight  of  summer,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Sivaskandavarman’ s  predecessor.  The 
immunities  secured  by  the  village  included,  freedom 
from  the  diggings  for  salt,  the  supply  of  bullocks, 
in  succession,  the  entrance  of  the  soldiers,  cots  and 
dwellings. 

5.  Hirahadagalli  plates  of  Sivaskandavarman.  Biihler, 

Ep.  bid.,  vol.  i,  p.  5.  Final  corrections  by  Hultzsch, 
Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  88. 

Eight  plates  from  Hirahadagalli,  in  the  Bellari  District. 
Prakrit.  Records  that  the  Pallava  king  Sivaskanda¬ 
varman  of  Kanchi,  who  belonged  to  the  Bharadvaja- 
gotra  and  is  said  to  have  performed  Agnishtoma , 
Vajapeya  and  Asvaviedha  sacrifices,  confirmed  and 
enlarged  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  a  grant  made 
formerly  by  the  great  king,  the  Lord-Bappa  (his 
father),  to  certain  Brahmans  residing  at  Apitti,  and 
who  are  described  as  bhojakas,  of  the  village  of 
Chill arekakodumka,  in  the  Satahanirattha.  The  gift 
consisted  of  a  garden  in  the  above  village,  the  income 
of  which  was  to  be  divided  in  a  specified  manner. 
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The  writer  of  the  grant  was  the  Privy-Councillor — 
(Rahasadhikata)  Bhatti-Sarman.  Among  the  other 
officials  mentioned  in  this  record  are  the  Lords  of 
Provinces,  Royal  Princes,  Rulers  of  Districts,  Custom- 
House  Officers,  Prefects  of  countries,  Forest-officials, 
Sergeants,  roaming  spies,  and  others. 

British  Museum  plates  of  Charudevi.  Noticed  by  Fleet. 
Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  lOOff.  Ep.  bid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  88, 
No.  10.  Final  correction  by  Hultzsch,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol. 
viii,  p.  143. 

The  original  copper-plates  secured  by  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Language 
is  mostly  in  Prakrit  prose  and  partly  in  Sanskrit 
verse.  The  seal  contains  a  standing  animal, 
apparently  a  bull,  the  crest  of  the  Pallavas. 

The  grant  is  dated  in  some  year  of  Vijayaskandavarman 
(illegible).  It  records  an  order  by  the  Queen  Regent 
in  behalf  of  the  heir-apparent  Vijaya-Buddhavarman 
who  is  described  as  a  Pallava  and  affiliated  to 
Bharadvaja-gotra.  Dr.  Hultzsch  has  read  the  name 
of  the  queen  as  Charudevi  and  that  of  the  prince 
whose  mother  she  claims  to  have  been  as  Buddh 
(yan)kura.  The  grant  supplies  the  genealogical  order 
Mah.  Vijayaskandavarman,  his  son  Yuvamaharaja 
Vijaya  Buddhavarman  and  his  son  Buddhyankura. 

The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  register  a  gift  of  land  made 
by  Charudevi  consisting  of  a  field  near  the  king’s  tank 
to  Narayana  of  the  Kulimahataraka  temple,  at  Dajura. 
The  village  authorities  were  required  to  exempt  the 
field  from  all  immunities. 

Allahabad  Pillar  Inscription  of  Samudragupta.  Fleet, 
Cor.  Insc.,  Ind.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1-17. 

The  inscription  is  written  in  an  Asokan  sandstone  pillar. 
The  characters  belong  to  the  Gupta  alphabet,  the 
language  is  partly  Sanskrit  prose  and  partly  verse. 

The  record  is  undated.  It  gives  abundant  details  as 
regards  the  conquests  of  Samudragupta,  the  divisions 
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and  kings  of  India  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  Among 
the  southern  kings  that  Samudragupta  conquered  and 
released,  the  record  mentions  Mahendra  of  Kosala, 
Vyagraraja  of  Mahakantara,  Mantaraja  of  Kaurala, 
Mahendra  of  Paishtapura,  Svamidatta  of  Kottura  on 
the  hill,  Damana  of  Erandapalla,  Vishnugopa  of 
Kanclil,  Nilaraja  of  Avamukta,  Hastivarman  of 
Vengi,  Ugrasena  of  Palakka,  Kubhera  of  Devarashtra, 
Danamjaya  of  Kausthalapura,  and  all  other  kings  of 
the  region  of  the  south.  The  inscription  proves  that 
Vishnugopa  of  Kahchi,  one  of  the  several  southern 
kings  defeated  by  Samudragupta,  flourished  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  a.d. 

8.  Chendalur  plates  of  Kumaravishnu  II.  Ep.  Ind,.,  vol. 

viii,  p.  233. 

Five  copper-plates  from  Chendalur  in  the  Ongole  Taluk 
of  the  Nellore  District. 

Language  is  Sanskrit  prose  and  the  alphabets  closely 
resemble  those  of  Pikira,  Uruvappalli,  and  Mangalur 
plates.  The  inscription  is  an  edict  issued  from 
Kanchipura  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Pallava-Maharaja  Kumaravishnu  (II)  who  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Mah.  Buddhavarman,  the  grandson  of 
Mah.  Kumaravishnu  (I),  and  the  great-grandson  of 
Mah.  Skandavarman.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to 
register  the  gift  of  the  king  to  a  Brahman  in  the 
village  of  Chendalura  in  Kavichakarabhoga,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  district  of  Karmankarashtra.  Of  the 
localities  mentioned  in  the  record  Kanchlpuram  is  the 
well-known  capital  of  the  Pallavas  and  Chendalur  a 
village  in  the  Nellore  District. 

9.  Omgoiju  plates  of  Vijayaskandavarman  (II).  H.  K. 

Sastri,  Ep.  bid.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  249ff. 

Four  copper-plates.  Language,  Sanskrit  characters 
belonging  to  the  southern  class.  The  grant  '  is 
addressed  from  the  Royal  Camp  the  victorious 
Tambrapasthana.  The  record  mentions  in  chrono- 
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logical  order  Mah.  Kumaravishnu,  who  is  described 
as  a  Pallava  king  of  the  Bharadvctja  gotra  and  a 
performer  of  the  Asvamedha  sacrifice,  his  son  Mah. 
Skandavarman  who  acquired  his  kingdom  by  his  own 
prowess,  his  son  Vlravarman  victorious  in  many 
battles  and  his  son  Vijayaskandavarman,  the  donor. 
The  grant  conveys  an  order  to  the  officers  of 
Omgodu  and  the  residents  that  the  village  was  given 
as  a  Satvika  gift  with  the  eighteen  kinds  of  exemptions 
to  Golasarman  of  the  Kasyapa-gotra ,  a  student  of  two 
Vedas,  and  well  versed  in  the  six  Angas.  The  grant 
was  engraved  in  the  victorious  year  33,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  third  fortnight  of  winter. 

10.  Darsi  copper-plate  fragment.  Hultzsch,  Ep.  Ind., 

vol.  i,  p.  397. 

Language  and  script :  Same  as  above.  The  grant 
consists  of  the  beginning  of  a  Sanskrit  inscription 
engraved  on  one  side  of  a  copper-plate.  The  name 
of  the  donor  of  the  plate  is  lost  but  the  record  gives 
the  name  of  his  great-grandfather  — Sri  Virakorcha- 
varman — the  laudatory  verses  attributed  to  him 
agreeing  literally  with  those  attributed  to  the  Pallava 
kings  Skandavarman  I  and  Skandavarman  II.  The 
king’s  order  was  addressed  from  Vijaya-Dasanapura. 

11.  Pikira  Grant  of  Simhavarman.  Hultzsch,  Ep.  bid., 

vol.  viii,  p.  159. 

Five  copper-plates  with  seal  much  worn  but  bearing  in 
relief  an  animal  perhaps  the  bull.  Language  is 
Sanskrit  prose  excepting  the  final  imprecatory  verses. 
The  alphabet  closely  resembles  the  Uruvappalli 
plates. 

The  record  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Vishnu  ( Bhaga - 
vat)  and  proceeds  to  record  the  grant  of  a  village 
named  Pikira  in  the  district  of  Mundarashtra.  It  is 
dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mah.  Simhavar¬ 
man  and  issued  from  the  camp  at  Menmatura,  in  the 
Nellore  District.  Mah.  Simhavarman,  the  donor  is 
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described  as  the  son  of  Yuva  Mali.  VishnugSpa,  the 
grandson  of  Mah.  Skandavarman  (II)  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Mah.  Viravarman.  The  term  Yuva- 
maharaja  which  is  prefixed  to  Vishnugopa  in  the 
present  grant  as  well  as  in  the  Uruvappalli  grant 
suggests  that  he  probably  never  ruled. 

12.  Mangalur  Grant  of  Simhavarman.  Fleet,  Ind.  Ant., 

vol.  v,  p.  154. 

Six  copper-plates.  Language,  Sanskrit  in  the  southern 
characters.  The  grant  which  was  issued  from  Dasana- 
pura  registers  the  gift  of  the  village  of  Mangadur, 
situated  in  the  country  of  Vengorashtra  to  certain 
Brahmans.  The  record  is  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Simhavarman  who  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  great-grandson  of  Mah.  Sri-Viravarman, 
the  grandson  of  Mah.  Skandavarman.  Dr.  Fleet 
considered  that  Simhavarman  was  an  elder  brother  of 
Yuva  Maharaja  Vishnugdpa  one  of  whose  grants  is 
dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Simhavarman’ s  reign. 

13.  Uruvappalli  Grant  of  Yuva  Mah.  Vishnugopavarman. 

Fleet,  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  v.,  p.  50.  Also  the  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  part  ii,  p.  320. 

Language  and  characters  same  as  above.  The  grant 
was  issued  from  Palakkada  and  is  dated  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Mah.  Simhavarman.  It  mentions 
in  genealogical  order  the  names  of  four  kings,  Mah. 
Sri  Skandavarman,  his  son  Mah.  Sriviravarman,  his 
son  Mah.  Skandavarman,  and  his  son  Yuva  Mah. 
Vishnugopavarman  the  donor  who  is  described  as 
the  most  divine  worshipper  of  the  divine  one 
( Paramabhagavata ).  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to 
register  a  gift  of  200  nivartanas  of  land  in  the  village 
of  Uruvappalli  in  the  Mundarashtra  country  to  the 
temple  of  God  Vishnuhara  established  by  Senapati 
Vishnu varm an  at  the  village  of  Kundukura.  A 
minute  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  is 
furnished. 
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14.  Orhgodu  Plates  of  Simhavarman  II.  H.  K.  Sastri,  Ep. 

Ind.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  252 ;  also  Mad.  Ep.  Rep.  for  1916 , 
Pt.  ii,  p.  113. 

Five  copper-plates  on  a  ring  with  no  seal.  Sanskrit 
language  :  characters  same.  The  object  of  the  grant 
is  to  register  a  gift  of  the  village  of  Orhgodu  in 
Karmarashtra  to  a  certain  Devasarman,  who  was  a 
resident  of  Kendur  and  belonged  to  Kasyapagotra. 
The  grant  was  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign, 
in  the  month  of  Vaifukha  Suklapaksha  Panchami. 
It  is  taken  as  having  been  given  on  the  occasion  of 
an  eclipse.  The  donor  Simhavarman  (II)  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Yuva  Maharaja  Vishnugopa, 
grandson  of  Mah.  Skandavarman,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Mah.  Vfravarman. 

15.  Udayendiram  plates  (spurious)  of  Nandivarman.  Kiel- 

horn,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iii,  p.  142  ;  also  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  167. 

Three  copper-plates  with  a  circular  seal  containing  in 
bas-relief  a  standing  bull.  Language,  Sanskrit  in  the 
southern  script. 

The  donor  of  the  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  a 
devout  worshipper  of  Vishnu  and  the  law-abiding 
Maharaja  Nandivarman  of  the  Bharadvajagotra.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mah.  Skandavarman, 
the  grandson  of  Mah.  Simhavarman,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Mah.  Skandavarman.  It  registers  the 
order  of  the  King  conveyed  from  Vijaya-Kanchipura 
recording  a  gift  of  the  village  of  Kanchivayil,  and 
four  pieces  of  forest  land  situated  in  the  district  of 
Adayara  to  a  Brahman  inhabitant  of  Kanchivayil  named 
Kulasarman.  The  grant  was  issued  in  the  fifth  lunar 
day  of  Vaisakha  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign.  The 
Tamil  endorsement  on  the  first  plate  which  is 
dated  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Madiraiko?ida- 
Ko-Parakesari  records  the  amalgamation'  of  two 
villages. 

22 
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16.  Chura  Plates  of  Vijaya-Vishnugopavarman.  Mad.  Ep. 

Rep.  for  1914- ,  part  ii,  p.  82, 

Sanskrit  and  Telugu.  This  record  which  is  not  dated, 
was  issued  from  Vijayapalotkata  and  registers  a  grant 
of  land  by  the  donor  Vijaya-Vishnugopavarman,  to  a 
certain  Chasmisarman  of  the  Kasyapagotra  and  a 
resident  of  Kundur.  According  to  this  record  Vijaya- 
Vishnugbpavarman  was  the  son  of  Simhavarman, 
grandson  of  Mah.  Vishnugopavarman  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Skandavarman. 

17.  Talgunda  Pillar  Inscription  of  Kakutsthavarman.  Biihler, 

Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  27  ;  Fleet,  Dynasties ,  pp.  286  ff ; 
Rice,  Ep.  Cam.,  vol.  vii,  p.  200  ;  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind., 
vol.  viii,  pp.  24  ff. 

The  inscription  which  was  discovered  by  L.  Rice  is 
written  in  Sanskrit  in  the  box-headed  variety  of  the 
Southern  characters.  It  relates  to  the  excavation  of 
a  tank  near  an  ancient  Siva  temple  at  Sthanukundur, 
commenced  by  the  Kadamba  king  Kakutsthavarman 
and  completed  by  his  son  Santivarman.  The  author 
of  the  record  which  is  written  in  high  Kavya  style 
was  Kubja.  The  greater  portion  of  this  inscription 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  early  kings  of 
Kadamba  dynasty  which  is  interesting  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  gives  of  the  relation  of  the  Kadambas  with  the 
Pallava  kings,  the  Banas,  etc.  According  to  the 
inscription  the  Kadambas  were  3  Brahman  family 
belonging  to  the  Manavyasagotra  and  descended  from 
Haritiputra.  In  this  ^family  was  born  Mayurasar- 
man  who  went  to  Kanchl  in  order  to  study  and 
there  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pallava 
rulers.  He  took  up  arms  against  them  and  after 
a  prolonged  struggle,  the  kings  of  KanchT  con- 
fened  upon  him  the  territory  between  Amartirnava 
and  Premara.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kangavarman,  his  son  Bhagiratha,  and  his  two  sons 
Raghu  and  Kakutsthavarman.  His  successor  was 
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Santivarman  during  whose  reign  this  record  was 
composed. 

The  Penugonda  Plates  of  Madhava  II.  Rice,  Ep.  Ind., 
vol.  xiv,  pp.  331  ff.  also  Mad.  Ep.  Rep.  for  1914, 
p.  83,  para  3. 

Old  type  of  Kannada  Characters.  (Telugu-Canarese). 
The  plates  mention  in  order  Konkanivarma  Dharma- 
Mahadhiraja  of  the  KanvUyanagotra,  his  son  Madhava 
Mahadhiraja  I,  who  was  an  able  exponent  of  the 
science  of  polity,  his  son  Aryavarman  who  is  described 
to  have  been  ‘  duly  installed  on  the  throne  by 
Simhavarma-Maharaja,  the  lord  of  the  prosperous 
Pallava  family  ’  and  his  son  Madhava  Mahadhiraja  II 
who  was  duly  installed  on  the  throne  by  the 
illustrious  Pallava  king  Skandavarman.  The  object 
of  the  grant  is  to  register  sixty-five  paddy-fields  in 
Paruvivishaya  to  Kumara-Sarman  of  the  Vatsagotra. 

Exception  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Fleet  to  this  copper¬ 
plate  grant.  He  considers  them  genuine  as  against 
others  and  the  mention  of  the  contemporaneous 
Pallava  kings  Simhavarma-Maharaja  and  Skanda- 
varma-Maharaja  is  important.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  related  as  father  and  son. 

Siyamangalam  Cave  Inscription  of  Mahendravarman. 
Madras.  Ep.  Coll.,  No.  67  of  1900  ;  Hultzsch,  Ep. 
Ind.,  vol.  vi,  No.  32,  p.  319. 

This  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  rock-cut  pillars  in 
the  Siva  temple  called  Sthambesvara,  in  the  village 
of  Siyamangalam,  Wandiwash  Taluk,  North  Arcot 
District.  It  consists  of  a  single  Sanskrit  verse 
written  in  an  archaic  alphabet  resembling  the  cave 
inscriptions  at  Trichinopoly  and  Mahendravadi,  and 
records  the  fact  that  the  temple  called  Avani- 
bhdjana-Pallavesvara  was  caused  to  be  excavated 
by  a  king  called  Lalit&nkura  who  has  been 
identified  with  Mahendravarman  I  of  the  Pallava 
kings. 
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20.  Vallam  Cave  Inscription  of  Mahendrapotaraja.  Hult¬ 

zsch,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  iii,  pp.  34ff. 

This  inscription,  written  in  archaic  Tamil,  is  engraved 
on  the  upper  portions  of  the  doorpillars  of  the 
Vasantesvara  temple  at  Vallam,  near  Chingleput. 
It  records  that  one  Vasantapriyaraja,  the  servant 
of  Pahappidugu  alias  Lalitankuran ,  Satruviallan , 
Gunabharan ,  Mahendrapota-Raja  caused  the  temple  to 
be  executed.  The  surnames  belong  to  Mahendra- 
varman  I. 

21.  Mahendravadi  Inscription  of  Gunabhara.  Hultzsch,  Ep. 

bid.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  152fL 

This  inscription  is  written  in  the  same  archaic  Pallava 
alphabet  as  the  Trichinopoly  rock  inscription  and 
consists  of  a  single  Sanskrit  verse  in  the  kokilaka 
metre,  inscribed  on  the  pilaster  on  the  left  end  of 
the  facade  in  the  rock-cut  temple  here.  It  records  the 
fact  that  Gunabhara  caused  the  temple  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  rock  and  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Vishnu  and 
bore  the  name  Mahendra  Vishnugriha,  i.e.  the 
Vishnu  temple  of  Mahendra,  that  it  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mahendratataka,  i.e.  the  tank  of  Mahendra  and 
that  it  was  situated  in  Mahendrapura,  the  City  of 
Mahendra.  Mahendrapura  is  probably  identical  with 
Mahendravadi  and  Gunabhara  with  Mahendra- 
varman  I. 

22.  Trichinopoly  Cave  Inscriptions  of  Mahendra.  Hultzsch, 

S.I.I.,  vol.  i,  pp.  28-30. 

Two  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  in  archaic  Pallava-Grantha 
characters  on  two  pillars  in  the  upper  cave  of  the 
Rock  at  Trichinopoly  record  that  a  king  called 
Gupabhara,  who  bore  the  birudas,  Purushottama , 
Satyasamdha  and  Satrumalla,  constructed  a  temple 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  placed  in  it  a 
lingo,  and  a  statue  of  himself.  As  the  Kaveri'  is 
here  called  ‘  the  beloved  of  the  Pallavas  ’  and  as 
the  inscription  is  found  in  the  Chola  territory  it 
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is  clear  that  the  Pallavas  had  extended  their  domi¬ 
nions  during  this  period  to  the  region  of  the  Kaveri. 

23.  Mandagappattu  Inscription  of  Vichitrachitta.  Jouveau- 

Dubreuil,  Conjeevaram  Insc.  of  Mahendravarman ,  p,  2. 
Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  14. 

The  record  is  written  in  the  Pallava-Grantha  characters 
of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  is  a  Sanskrit  verse 
in  the  Giti  metre.  It  is  somewhat  damaged  and 
can  be  read  only  with  difficulty.  It  states  that  King 
Vichitrachitta  caused  to  be  constructed  a  temple  for 
Brahma ,  Isvara  and  Vishnu ,  without  the  use  of  bricks, 
timber,  metals  and  mortar.  Vichitrachitta  is  a 
surname  of  Mahendravarman  I. 

24.  Dalavanur  Cave  Inscription  of  Narendra.  Hultzsch,  Ep. 

Ind  .  vol.  xii,  p.  225  ;  Ep.  Col.,  Nos.  50  and  51  of  1905. 

Sanskrit  and  Tamil.  The  inscriptions  are  written  on 
a  pillar  in  a  rock-cut  cave  at  Dalavanur  in  the  Tindi- 
vanam  Taluk  of  the  South  Arcot  District.  The  first 
inscription  consists  of  a  single  Sanskrit  sloka  which 
states  that  the  cave-temple  containing  the  inscription 
was  executed  at  the  order  of  Satrumalla  and  named 
Satrumallesvaralaya.  The  second  is  divided  into  two 
sections  of  which  one  is  Tamil  verse  and  the  other 
prose,  and  records  the  same  fact.  The  name  of  the 
locality  is  stated  to  be  Venpattu.  Narendra  is  only 
a  surname  of  Pallava  Mahendravarman  I  and  the 
reference  to  the  donor  as  Tondaiyamtarvendan  con¬ 
firms  this  surmise. 

25.  Pallavaram  Inscription  of  Mahendravikrama.  Mad.  Ep. 

Rep.  lor  1909,  p.  75. 

This  inscription  written  on  the  beams  of  the  upper 
and  lower  verandahs  of  the  cave  temple  at  Palla¬ 
varam  in  archaic  Pallava-grantha-characters.  Frag¬ 
ment.  It  gives  a  list  of  birudas  of  which  some  are 
Sanskrit,  others  Telugu.  Of  these  Sr i-M a h cn dra~ 
vikrama ,  Maltavilasa,  Chelhakdri,  Vichitrachitla, 

Aluptakama,  Kalahapriya,  and  Sankri  najcili  are  in 
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Sanskrit  and  Nilvilonayambu,  Ventulavittu,  etc.,  are 
in  Telugu.  Some  of  these  birudas  are  those  of 
Mahendravarman. 

26.  Conjeevaram  Inscription  of  Mahendravarman.  Ep. 

Col.,  No.  82  of  1921.  Also  see  Jouveau-Dubreuil,  Con¬ 
jeevaram  Inscription  of  Mahendravarman.  Pallava- 
Grantha. 

This  is  engraved  on  the  pillar  of  the  Paurnami 
Ma7idapa  to  the  south  of  the  central  sanctuary 
of  the  Ekambaranathasvami  temple,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  birudas  of  the  king  who  got 
them  engraved  such  as  Abhimukha ,  Chitrakarap- 
pidi,  Vambara,  Drdabhakti ,  etc.  As  some  of  these 
surnames  occur  in  his  other  cave  inscriptions  it  is 
probable  that  they  belong  to  Mahendravarman  I. 

27.  Kuditniyamalai  Inscription  of  music.  P.  R.  Bhandar- 

kar,  Ep.  Ind .,  vol.  xii,  p.  226;  Mad.  Ep.  Rep.  for 
1905,  p.  47  ;  Ep.  Col.,  No.  354  of  1904. 

The  inscription  is  written  in  Sanskrit  in  the  Pallava- 
grantha  characters  of  the  seventh  century,  on  a 
rock  behind  the  Sikhanathasvami  temple  in  Kudumiya- 
malai  (Pudukotta  State).  The  inscription  is  divided 
into  seven  sections,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
classical  ragas  and  was  engraved  at  the  instance  of 
an  unnamed  king  who  was  a  disciple  of  Rudra- 
charya  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils. 

28.  Aihole  inscription  of  Pulakesin  II.  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind., 

vol.  vi,  p.  4. 

Sanskrit  in  characters  of  the  southern  class.  The 
inscription  is  a  poem  by  a  certain  Ravikirti  who 
during  the  reign  of  Pulakesin  II  founded  the  temple 
of  Jinendra  on  which  it  is  engraved.  It  bears  the 
date  Saka  Samvat  556  corresponding  to  a.d.  634-35. 
It  gives  an  eulogistic  account  of  the  history  of 
Chajukya  family  especially  of  the  exploits  of 
Pulakesin  II  who  is  described  to  have  besieged 
Banavasi,  subdued  the  Gangas,  the  Alupas,  and  the 
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Mam y as  in  the  Konkanas,  besieged  Puri,  subdued  the 
Latas,  Malavas,  and  the  Gurjaras,  defeated  Harsha  of 
Kanauj,  fought  with  the  Kalingas  and  the  Kosalas, 
captured  Pishtapura,  fought  at  the  Kaunala,  defeated 
the  Pallavas  of  Kanchipuram  (‘  causing  the  splendour 
of  the  lord  of  the  Pallavas  who  had  opposed  the  rise 
of  his  power  to  be  obscured  by  the  dust  of  his  army, 
and  to  vanish  behind  the  walls  of  Kanchipuram  ’), 
crossed  the  River  Kaveri  and  caused  prosperity  to 
the  Cholas,  Keralas  and  the  Pandyas.  The  fame  of 
the  composer  of  this  poem  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  Kalidasa  and  Bharavi,  thus  showing  that 
already  in  the  seventh  century  the  fame  of  Kalidasa 
had  spread  so  as  to  be  quoted  in  contemporary 
inscriptions. 

29.  Tirukkalu  kkunr  am  Inscription  of  Rajakesarivarman. 
Tamil.  Venkayya.  Ep.  hid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  276. 

This  inscription  is  dated  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Rajakesarivarman  and  records  that 
at  the  request  of  a  certain  Puttan  a  grant  which  had 
been  made  by  Skandasishya  and  confirmed  by  Vatapi- 
konda-Narasingapotarayar  was  renewed.  The  gift 
was  originally  made  to  the  Mulasthanattu-Peruman, 
which  has  not  been  identified.  Both  the  kings  are 
spokenof  as  former  kings.  On  paleographical  grounds 
the  grant  may  be  dated  in  the  ninth  century  a.d. 
Tirukkalukkuiiram  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the 
Kalatturkottam.  Skandasishya  may  be  Skandavar- 
man  and  Vatapikonda-Narasingapotarayar  is  Nara- 
simhavarman  I. 

30.  Badami  Stone  Inscription  (fragment).  Fleet,  Ind.  Ant., 
vol.  ix,  p.  99. 

This  fragmentary  inscription  engraved  on  the  north 
side  of  a  shapeless  rock  lying  to  the  north-west 
of  the  temple  of  Jeggina  Irappa  in  the  Badami 
Taluq  in  the  Biyapur  District.  The  characters  are  of 
the  same  type  as  those  of  the  Pallava  grants  of 
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Vishnugopavarman.  The  fragment  is  of  great 
interest  as  mentioning  Badami  under  the  ancient 
name  of  Vatapi  and  speaking  (1.  4)  of  ‘  the 
Pallava,  the  foremost  of  kings  It  refers  also  to 
Narasimhavishnu  and  contains  a  reference  to  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  Mamalla. 

31.  Dharmarajaratha  Stone  Inscription  at  Mahabalipuram— 

Hultzsch,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  pp.  5ff.,  also  S.I.I.,  vol.  i, 

p.  1. 

These  inscriptions  consist  of  a  number  of  words  in 
the  nominative  case.  The  characters  resemble  the 
Mahendravadi  and  Siyamangalam  inscriptions  of 
Mahendravarman  I.  The  language  is  Sanskrit.  They 
do  not  contain  any  date  and  their  approximate  time 
has  to  be  fixed  on  palasographical  grounds.  They 
appear  from  a  comparative  study  to  belong  to 
Narasimhavarman  I.  Narasimha  is  twice  men¬ 
tioned.  From  the  archaic  nature  of  the  alphabets 
Dr.  Hultzsch  thinks  that  the  Narasimha  of  the 
Dharmarajaratha  may  be  identified  with  the 
Narasimha  I  of  the  Pallavas.  The  identification  is 
made  almost  certain  by  a  reference  to  the  published 
facsimile  of  the  Badami  stone  inscription  of  Nara¬ 
simhavarman  I  the  alphabets  of  which  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  Dharmarajaratha  Inscrip¬ 
tions.  Dharmarajaratha  was  probably  sculptured 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

32.  Ganesa  temple  Inscription  of  Paramesvaravarman  I. 

Hultzsch,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  pp.  8fL  Eleven  verses  in 
Sanskrit. 

This  inscription  records  that  the  monolith  on 
which  it  is  engraved  was  a  Siva  temple  and  was 
called  the  Isvara  temple  of  Atyantakama-Pallava. 
From  sloka  2  of  this  inscription  Dr.  Hultzsch  has 
concluded  that  Atyantakama  must  be  either  Para¬ 
mesvaravarman  I,  father  of  Rajasimha,  or  Parames¬ 
varavarman  II,  his  son,  preferably  the  former.  The 
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alphabets  of  Atyantakama’s  inscription  of  the  Seven 
Pagodas  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  Kailasanatha 
temple  epigraphs  of  Rajasimha  that  both  of  them  may 
be  assigned  to  about  the  same  period  (viz.)  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Among  Atyan¬ 
takama’s  surnames  the  following  are  given — Srinidhi, 
Srlbhara,  Ranajaya,  Tarunankura,  Kamaraga. 

33.  Dharmaraja  Mandapa  Inscriptions.  Hultzsch,  Ep.  bid., 

vol.  x,  No.  22,  pp.  10  and  11. 

This  is  a  duplicate  of  Ganesa  temple  inscription  and 
proves  that  the  cave-temple  now  called  Dharmaraja 
Mandapa  was  in  reality  a  Siva  temple  and  that 
it  was  erected  at  the  orders  of  the  Pallava 
king  Paramesvara,  who  named  it  Atyantakama- 
Pallavesvara  after  one  of  his  own  surnames 
Atyantakama. 

34.  Inscription  of  Paramesvaravarman  at  the  Ramanuja 

Mandapa.  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

This  inscription  consists  of  the  last  sloka  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  inscription  and  the  cave-temple  on  which  it  is 
inscribed  accordingly  was  a  Siva  temple  having  been 
excavated  during  the  reign  of  the  Pallava  king 
Paramesvaravarman. 

35.  Saluvankuppam  Inscriptions  of  Atiranachanda. 

Hultzsch,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  x,  p.  12. 

This  inscription  on  the  left  of  the  cave-temple  at 
Sajuvankuppam  records  that  the  excavation  was  a 
temple  of  Siva  and  that  it  was  made  by  King 
Atiranachanda  who  named  it  after  himself  Atirana- 
chandesvara.  Verses  1,  2  and  4  are  identical  with 
Paramesvaravarman’ s  Mahabalipuram  inscription. 
It  contains  the  birudas,  Atyantakama,  Srlnidhi, 
Kamaraga,  Sribhara,  Ranajaya,  Anugrasila.,  Kala- 
kala,  Samaradanarnjaya  and  Sangramadhira.  Most 
of  these  are  applied  to  Rajasimha  in  his  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  Kanchl.  The  alphabet  resembles  those 
of  Kasakkudi  plates  of  Nandivarman  II.  The 
23 
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name  Atiranachanda  is  unknown  ftom  other 
sources. 

Nos.  24,  25  and  26  are  Nagari  copies  of  the  above. 

36.  Kuram  plates  of  Paramesvaravarman  I.  Hultzsch, 
S.I.I.,  vol.  i,  pp.  144ff. 

Seven  copper-plates  from  Kuram  near  Conjeevaram. 
The  seal  bears  the  usual  Pallava  symbol  the  seated 
bull  facing  the  left.  The  language  is  partly  in 
Sanskrit  verse  and  prose  and  the  rest  Tamil  and  the 
script  Pallava-Grantha.  The  Sanskrit  portion  opens 
with  benedictory  verses  of  which  the  first  two 
are  addressed  to  Siva.  Then  follows  a  mythical 
genealogy  from  Brahma  to  Pallava  after  whom  are 
mentioned  Mahendravarman,  his  son  Narasimha- 
varman,  who  is  stated  to  have  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Cholas,  the  Keralas,  the  Kalabhras  and  the 
Pandyas,  and  who  vanquished  Pulakesin  in  the 
battles  of  Pariyala,  Manimangala,  and  Suramara 
and  destroyed  his  capital  Vatapi.  Of  Paramesvara¬ 
varman  himself  is  given  a  long  description 
of  military  exploits  which  mentions  that  he 
made  Vikramaditya  whose  army  consisted  of 
several  lakshas  take  to  flight  covered  only  by  a  rag. 
The  object  of  the  Kuram  grant  is  a  gift  of  the 
village  of  Paramesvaramangalam  made  to  the  temple 
of  Siva  which  had  been  built  at  Kuram  by  Vidyavinlta- 
Pallava.  The  village  was  evidently  named  after  the 
king  himself  and  divided  into  twenty-five  parts  of 
which  three  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  two  Brahmans 
Anantasivacharya  and  Pullasarman  who  looked  after 
the  divine  service  of  the  temple.  The  fourth  part 
was  set  aside  for  the  cost  of  providing  water  and  fire 
for  the  temple  viandapa,  the  fifth  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bharata  at  this  place  while  the  remaining  twenty 
parts  were  given  to  twenty  Chaturvedins.  Kuram 
is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Manyavantararashtra  of 
NIrvejur,  a  division  of  Urrukattukkottam.  The 
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village  of  Paramesvaramangalam  belonged  to  Panma- 
Nadu  Pairaamanyavantararashtra,  a  sub-division  of 
Manavirkotfam. 

37.  Gadval  Plates  of  Vikramaditya,  a.d.  674.  Hultzsch, 

Ep.  hid.,  vol.  x,  No.  22,  p.  101. 

Three  copper-plates.  Language  is  Sanskrit  prose  and 
verse  ;  alphabet  like  other  Chalukyan  grants.  The 
inscription  records  the  grant  of  land  by  the  Western- 
Chalukya  king  Vikramaditya  I,  the  son  of  Satyasraya, 
(Pulakesin  II)  grandson  of  Kirtivarman  (I)  and  great 
grandson  of  Pulakesin  (I).  Several  surnames  of  the 
king  are  mentioned  such  as  Srivallabha,  Ranarasika, 
Rajamalla.  Sloka  3  states  that  he  defeated  Nara- 
simha,  Mahendra  and  Isvara,  the  three  successive 
Pallava  kings,  Narasimhavarman  I,  Mahendravarman 
II  and  Paramesvaravarman  I.  Sloka  4  alludes  to  the 
conquest  of  Kanchi  the  capital  of  the  Pallavas.  Sloka 
5  states  that  Vikramaditya  first  destroyed  the 
Mahamalla  family.  At  the  time  of  the  grant  Vikra- 
maditya’s  army  having  invaded  the  Cho]a  province 
was  encamped  in  Uragapura  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Kaveri  (ii.  25ff).  The  date  of  the  grant  was 
the  full-moon  tithi  of  Vaisakha  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  which  was  current  after  596  Saka,  equivalent 
to  Tuesday,  25th  April,  a.d.  674.  (Dr.  Hultzsch 
identified  Uragapuram  with  Negapatam  in  the  Tanjore 
District  and  Venkayya  with  Uraiyur  near  Trichi- 
nopoly  Town,  the  ancient  Chola  capital.) 

38.  Panamalai  Inscription  of  Rajasimha.  Mad.  Ep.  Rep.  for 

1916 ,  p.  114;  Ep.  Col.,  No.  616  of  1915  ;  also,  Pallava 
Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  1. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  this  inscription  found  in 
the  Talapurisvara  temple  at  Panamalai  are  covered 
by  a  paved  floor.  The  record  which  consists  of  six 
verses  is  in  the  floried  G-rantha-Pallava  characters 
and  is  written  right  round  the  temple  as  in  the 
Kailasanatha  temple  inscription  of  Rajasimha  at 
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Kanchipura.  The  existing  portion  mentions  Asvat- 
tama,  his  son  Pallava,  who  was  the  progenetor  of 
the  great  Pallava  family  the  members  of  which, 
washed  their  sins  away  by  Asvamedha  sacrifices  and 
belonged  to  the  Bharadvajavamsa.  Rajasimha  is 
described  as  a  famous  king  of  the  line  who  was  born 
from  Paramesvara  as  ‘  Guha  from  Siva’.  Under  his 
care  the  tree  of  Dharma  is  said  to  have  thriven 
even  though  oppressed  by  the  hot  sun,  the  Kali  age. 

39.  Rajasimhesvara  Shrine  Inscriptions  of  Rajasimha. 

Hultzsch,  S./.I.,  vol.  i,  No.  24,  p.  13. 

Twelve  Sanskrit  verses  in  the  Grantha-Pallava  running 
round  the  outside  of  the  central  shrine.  The  record 
opens  with  a  benediction  addressed  to  Ganga,  and 
then  gives  a  mythical  pedigree  of  Pallava  from 
(Brahman).  It  further  says  that  in  the  race  of  the 
Pallavas  was  born  Ugradanda,  the  destroyer  of  the 
city  of  Ranarasika  whose  son  was  Rajasimha  who 
bore  the  surnames  Atyaniakama,  Ranajaya,  Srlbhara  ; 
he  is  said  to  have  built  the  Siva  temple  round  which 
the  inscription  is  written  and  called  it  after  his  own 
name  Rajasimha-Pallavesvara  or  Rajasimhesvara. 

40.  Inscription  of  Rangapataka.  Hultzsch,  S.!.I.,  vol.  i, 

No.  29,  pp.  23-24. 

The  record  consisting  of  three  Sanskrit  verses  in 
characters  similar  to  Rajasimha’s  records  that  the 
small  Siva  shrine  was  founded  by  Rangapataka  the 
wife  of  Narasimhavishnu  or  Kalakala  whose  sign 
was  the  Bull. 

41.  Panamalai  Cave  Inscription  of  Rajasimha.  Hultzsch, 

S./.I.,  vol.  i,  No.  31,  p.  24. 

This  record  consists  of  a  single  Sanskrit  sloka  in 
Grantha-Pallava  characters  and  is  identical  with  the 
last  verse  of  Rajasimha’s  Kanchi  inscription  ( S.II. , 
vol.  i,  No.  24).  It  mentions  the  birudas  of  Rajasimha, 
Srlbhara ,  Chitrakarmuka,  Ekavira ,  and  Sivachuda- 
matii.  Dr.  Hultzsch  from  a  study  of  this  inscription 
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concludes  that  the  Panamalai  cave  was  founded  by 
•  Rajasimha  and  that  the  Pallava  rule  extended  as  far 
south  as  Panamalai  at  this  period. 

42.  Shore  Temple  Inscription  of  Rajasimha.  Ep.  Col.,  566 

of  1912.  Mad.  Ep.  Rep.  for  1913,  paras  8  and  9. 

This  record  consisting  of  about  six  Sanskrit  verses  is 
inscribed  round  the  plinths  of  the  two  bali-plthas 
recently  excavated  in  the  shore-temple.  The  record 
is  not  complete  but  contains  an  eulogy  of  a  Pallava 
king  whose  attributes  were  Atyantakama ,  Aparajila, 
Sivachudamani,  etc.  Another  verse  refers  to  him  as 
Rajasimha,  Ranajaya,  Sribhara  and  Chitrakarmuka 
and  is  identical  with  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  Kanchi- 
puram  inscription  of  Rajasimha.  The  mention  in 
the  record  of  the  king  as  the  ruling  sovereign 
makes  it  probable  that  he  was  Rajasimha  son  of 
Paramesvaravarman  I,  who  bore  the  surnames 
Kshatriyasimha  and  Rajasimha.  The  two  Siva 
temples  of  the  Shore  Temple  Kshatriyasimha  and 
Rajasimhapallavesvaram  were  evidently  contempor¬ 
ary  with  Rajasimhapallavesvaram  of  Kanchipuram 
and  named  after  Rajasimha. 

43.  Vayalur  stone  pillar  Inscription  of  Rajasimha.  Mad. 

Ep.  Rep.  ior  1909,  part  ii,  para  16,  p.  17.  Joveau- 
Dubreuil,  Pallavas,  ch.  ii,  pp.  19-21;  Ep.  Col.,  No.  368 
of  1908;  H.  K.  Sastri,  Ep.  Ind.,  voh  xviii,  p.  145. 

This  record  is  engraved  on  a  cubical  pillar  in  the 
Vyaghrapurisvara  temple  at  Vayalur.  It  is  written 
in  the  usual  Grantha-Pallava  characters  of  the  florid 
type  used  in  the  Ramanuja  maridapa  and  the  Ganesa 
temple  inscriptions  at  Mahabalipuram,  and  the  Kaila- 
sanatha  inscription  at  Kafichipura.  It  gives  a  list 
of  the  Pallava  kings  in  genealogical  order.  Beginning 
with  the  names  of  Brahma,  Angirasa,  etc.,  it  proceeds 
to  mention  the  names  of  Asoka,  Harigupta,  Aryavar- 
man,  Bhutadatta,  etc.  and  a  long  list  of  further 
names  obviously  in  the  order  of  descent.  These 
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include  Suryavarman,  Rupamalla,  Dhritaka  Vimala 
Konkanika,  Kalabhartr,  Chuta-Pallava,  Virakurcha, 
Vishnugopa,  Skandavarman,  Kumaravishnu,  among 
the  early  Pallava  kings  of  the  copper-plates.  Then 
are  mentioned  the  names  of  Simhavarman, 
Nandivarman,  Simhavishnu,  Mahendravarman, 
Narasimhavarman  and  Paramesvaravarman  and 
Rajasimha.  The  value  of  the  record  consists  in 
the  connection  which  it  establishes  between  the 
Pallavas  of  the  Prakrit  charters  and  those  of  the 
Sanskrit  charters  and  the  connection  of  these  again 
with  those  of  the  Simhavishnu  line. 

44.  Inscription  in  the  Kailasanatha  temple  of  Mahendravar¬ 

man  II.  Hultzsch,  S.I.I.,  vol.  i,  No.  27,  p.  22. 

The  record  consists  of  four  Sanskrit  verses  in  Grantha- 
Pallava  characters  of  Rajasimha’s  period  and  registers 
the  fact  that  Mahendra,  the  son  of  Rajasimha  and 
grandson  of  Lokaditya  built  a  temple  of  Siva  and 
called  it  Mahendresvara  after  his  own  name.  The 
record  is  engraved  round  the  smaller  shrine  which 
stands  in  front  of  Rajasimha’s  Kailasanatha  shrine. 
It  speaks  of  Lokaditya  that  ‘  his  valour  dried  up  the 
army  of  Ranarasika,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  does 
the  mud.’ 

45.  Virattanesvara  tempie  Inscription  of  Paramesvaravar- 

man  II.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  56  of  1903.  Tamil. 

This  inscription  engraved  on  a  slab  lying  in  front  of  the 
Viratfanesvara  temple  at  Tiruvadi  records  in  Tamil  a 
gift  of  gold  and  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of  Para- 
mesvarapotarayar. 

46.  Vaikunthaperumal  Inscription.  Mad.  Ep.  Rep.  tor  1906, 

part,  ii,  pp.  62-63 ;  Ep.  Col.,  No.  37  of  1888.  Text, 
S.I.I.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  lOff.  Also  see  Ep.  Ind .,  vol.  xviii, 
p.  117. 

This  is  not  a  single  record  but  a  series  of  inscriptions 
each  explaining  the  group  of  sculptures  below  which 
it  is  put  up.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  explanatory 
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notes  denoting  particular  events  in  Pallava  history. 
The  portion  relating  to  the  events  leading  to  the 
accession  of  Pallavamalla  is  very  important  and 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Nandivarman  (II)  succeeded  to  the  Pallava 
throne  which  is  depicted  in  twelve  sculptured  scenes 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  veranda  running  round  the 
central  shrine.  It  is  stated  therein  that  after 
the  death  of  Paramesvaravarman  II  a  deputation  of 
the  officials  and  citizens  waited  on  Hiranyavarma- 
Maharaja  for  the  selection  of  a  sovereign  to  the 
Pallava  throne.  Hiranyavarman,  thereupon,  held  an 
important  consultation  with  the  chief  potentates  and 
his  sons.  Ultimately  Pallavamalla  the  twelve-year- 
old  son  of  Hiranyavarman  was  selected  by  common 
consent  and  was  crowned  king  under  the  name 
Nandivarman,  and  with  the  Pallava  insignia  and 
war  instruments — Samudraghosha ,  Khatvangadhvaja 
and  Vrishabha-lanchana .  The  members  of  the 
Merchants’-guild,  the  City-Council,  and  the  Ubhaiya- 
gana  of  Kanchi  are  also  mentioned  as  having  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  above  events. 

47.  Stnambesvara  Temple  Inscription  of  Vijaya-Nandi- 

vikramavarman.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  68  of  1900. 

Tamil  record,  dated  in  the  third  year  of  Vijaya-Nandi- 
vikramavarman  records  the  building  of  a  temple 
mandapa  at  Sthambesvara  temple  at  Siyamangalam 
(South  Arcot  District). 

48.  Virattanesvara  Temple  Inscription  of  Nandivikrama- 

varman.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  300  of  1902. 

Tamil  record  inscribed  on  a  rock  in  the  prakara  of  the 
Virattanesvara  temple,  Kilur,  near  Tirukkoilur,  dated 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Nandivikramavarm an  registering 
gift  of  gold  for  lamp. 

49.  In  the  same  place.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  295  of  1902.  Tamil 

inscription  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Vijaya- 
Nandivikramavarman  records  a  gift  of  gold. 
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50.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  49  of  1905. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  found  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  rock-cut  cave  at  Dalavanur  (South  Arcot  Dis¬ 
trict,)  is  dated  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Vijaya- 
Nandivikramavarman.  Much  damaged. 

51.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  296  of  1902. 

Tamil  inscription,  dated  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Vijaya- 
Nandivikramavarman  recording  gift  of  gold  for  a  lamp 
found  in  the  prakara  of  the  Virattanesvara  temple  at 
Kilur  near  Tirukkoilur. 

52.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  220  of  1902. 

Tamil  inscription  dated  in  the  ninteenth  year  of  Vijaya- 
Nandivikramavarman  found  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
Rishabhanatha  temple  records  gift  of  paddy. 
Incomplete. 

53.  Udayendiram  Plates  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla. 

Hultzsch,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  365.  Sanskrit  and  Tamil. 
The  grant  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  a  grant 
of  the  Pallava  king  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla 
in  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  other  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  the  Chola  king  Madiraikonda-Ko-Parakesari- 
varman  in  Tamil. 

The  object  of  the  Sanskrit  portion  is  to  register  a  grant 
made  at  the  request  of  one  of  his  military  officers 
Udayachandra  by  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  reign.  Udayachandra  is 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Puchan  family  and  as 
residing  in  the  city  of  Villivala  on  the  River  Vegavati. 
The  record  gives  the  mythical  genealogy,  and  the 
race  of  Simhavishnu  and  his  successors.  It  describes 
Nandivarman-Pallavamalla  as  the  son  of  Paramesvara- 
varman  II.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  grant 
is  that  relating  to  the  services  rendered  by  Udaya¬ 
chandra  to  Pallavamalla  which  included  the  release  of 
his  sovereign  from  Nandipura  where  he  was  besieged 
by  the  Tamil  kings,  the  killing  of  Chitramaya,  defeat 
of  the  Sahara  king  Udayana,  the  Nishada  chief 
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Prithivi-Vyaghra,  and  the  subjection  of  the  district  of 
Vishnuraja  to  the  Pallava,  etc.  The  donees  were 
hundred  and  eight  Brahmans,  while  the  grant  con¬ 
sisted  of  Kumaramangala-Vellatur  and  two  water- 
levers.  The  Tamil  endorsement  dated  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  Ko-Parakesarivarman  relates  to  the 
agreement  of  two  villages  Udayachandramangalam 
and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kanchivayil  to  form 
one  village  of  the  two. 

54.  Kasakkudi  plates  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla.  Eleven 
copper-plates  with  a  seal  containing  the  figure  of  a 
bull  facing  left.  Hultzsch,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  p.  346. 

Sanskrit  and  Tamil.  The  characters  of  the  plates  belong 
to  the  Pallava-grantha,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Kuram  plates.  The  grant  part  of  the  record  is 
preceded  by  an  account  of  the  ancestors  of  the  donor 
Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  which  was  composed  by 
Trivikrama.  After  the  mythical  genealogy  from 
Brahma  to  Asokavarman,  the  record  mentions  the 
Pallava  kings  Skandavarman,  Kalindavarman,  Kana- 
gopa,  Virakurcha,  Virasimha,  Simhavarman  and 
Vishnusimha.  Then  are  mentioned  Simhavishnu 
called  Avanisimha,  Mahendravarman  (I),  his  son 
Narasimhavarman(I),  his  son  Mahendravarman  II,  his 
son  Paramesvaravarman(I),  his  son  Narasimhavarman 
II,  his  son  Paramesvaravarman  (II).  The  donor 
Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  in  whose  twenty-second 
year  the  record  is  dated  is  described  as  being  de¬ 
scended  from  Simhavishnu’s  younger  brother  Bhlma- 
varman,  between  whom  and  Nandivarman  (II)  there 
intervened  the  kings  Bhimavarman,  Adityavarman, 
Govindavarman  and  Hiranya,  the  father  of  Nandi¬ 
varman.  The  object  of  the  grant  which  was 
made  at  the  request  of  Brahmasrlraja  was  Kodukolli 
which  received  the  name  of  Ekadhiramanga- 
lam.  The  donee  was  Jyeshthapada-Somayajin 
who  belonged  to  the  Bharadvajagotra  a  Vedic 
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scholar,  and  a  student  of  Kalpa ,  Vyakarana ,  Jyotisha, 
Nirukta,  etc.,  and  who  lived  in  Puniya  in  Tunqlaka- 
Rashtra.  There  is  an  interesting  list  of  immunities 
secured  by  the  donee.  Mention  is  also  made  of  local 
officials  and  His  Majesty’s  Treasurer  Srl-Paramisvara- 
Mahdkosh  th  cigar  in . 

55.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  14  of  1893.  Tamil. 

This  inscription  found  in  the  west  and  east  walls  of  the 
Muktesvara  temple  of  Conjeevaram  is  dated  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Nandivarman  and  gives  the 
ancient  name  of  the  temple  as  Dharmamahadevisvara 
evidently  after  Dharmamahadevi,  a  Pallava  Queen. 

56.  Panchapandavamalai  Inscription  of  Nandipottarasar. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  10  of  1895. 

This  inscription  written  in  very  archaic  Tamil  characters 
consists  of  a  single  sentence  in  Tamil,  records  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Nandipottarasar  an  inhabitant  of 
Pugalalaimangalam  caused  to  be  engraved  an  image 
of  Ponniyakkiyar  attended  by  the  preceptor 
Naganandin. 

57.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  27  of  1887. 

Tamil  fragmentary  inscription  on  a  stone  in  the  Grama- 
devata  temple  at  Sadupperi  is  dated  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  Ko-Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman. 

58.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  154  of  1921. 

Tamil  inscription,  dated  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
Vijaya-Nandisvaravarman  found  in  Kuludikkai,  North 
Arcot  District,  records  the  death  of  Ksnnadu- 
Perungangar,  chief  of  Karkattur  who  at  the  instance 
of  the  great  Bana  king  fought  and  fell  on  the  day  of 
the  great  Pallava  invasion  against  Permanadigal  and 
the  destruction  of  Perungulikottai. 

59.  Tandantottam  plates  of  Kovijay a-Nandivikramavarman. 

H.  K.  Sastri.  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  v,  p.  517.  Also 
Mad.  Ep.  Rep.  tor  1912,  paras  4  and  5. 

Fourteen  copper-plates  from  Tantfanotttam  with  seal 
bearing  in  relief  a  couchant  Bull  facing  right. 
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Sanskrit  and  Tamil  in  the  Grantha-Pallava  characters. 
Some  of  the  introductory  plates  containing  the 
genealogy  of  the  Pallava  kings  are  missing.  The 
existing  plates  commence  with  the  information  that  a 
particular  king  conquered  the  south,  after  which  the 
birth  of  Hiranyavarman  is  recorded.  From  him  was 
born  Nandivarman  who  bore  the  biriida  Ekadhira. 
Of  him  it  is  recorded  that  he  took  away  from  an 
unnamed  Ganga-king  a  neck  ornament  which  contained 
in  it  the  gem  called  Ugrodaya.  The  inscription  also 
gives  the  name  of  Nandivarman’s  elephant  as 
Paitavardhana  (v.  7.).  The  object  of  the  grant  was  to 
register  the  gift  of  a  village  called  Dayamukha- 
mangalam  to  308  Brahmans  learned  in  the  Vedas,  and 
Smrtis  who  were  Chaturvedis,  Trivedis,  Soviayajins, 
Bhattas,  Shadangavids,  Kramavids,  etc.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  conduct  of  worship  to  the  local 
Vishnu  and  the  Siva  temples,  and  also  for  the 
recitation  of  the  Mahabharata  in  the  temple-hall. 
The  Sanskrit  part  of  the  record  ends  with  the  portion 
which  mentions  that  the  agnapti  of  the  charter  was 
Kumara,  the  Chief  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  composer 
of  the  Prasasti,  the  poet  Paramesvara-Uttarakaranika, 
the  Tamil  portion  is  dated  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
Kovisaiya-Nandivikramavarman  and  records  an  order 
which  was  issued  to  the  residents  of  Tenkarainadu,  a 
district  of  Solanadu.  The  donees  whose  enumeration 
occupies  more  than  eleven  plates,  number  244.  To 
judge  from  their  titles  it  may  be  presumed  that  most 
of  them  were  learned.  The  concluding  portion 
enumerates  the  obligations  and  the  immunities  of 
taxation  secured  by  the  donees. 

60.  Tiruvallam  Rock  Inscription  of  Vijaya-Nandivikrama- 
varman.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  76  of  1899  and  S./.I.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  90. 

Tamil  record.  This  inscription  is  engraved  on  the 
surface  of  a  large  boulder  in  the  bed  of  the  Niva 
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river,  near  Tiruvallam,  and  is  written  in  archaic 
Grantha-Tamil  characters.  It  is  dated  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman  while 
Mavali-Vanaray a  was  ruling  the  Vaduga-vali-Twelve- 
thousand  ;  it  registers  a  gift  of  land  for  the  renewal 
of  a  temple  Vadasikharakovil,  at  Vanapuram  by  a 
goldsmith  called  Aridhiran,  a  resident  of  Alinganap- 
pakkam  in  the  district  of  Urrukattukottam. 

61.  Korrangudi  Plates  No.  5  of  App.  A,  1922-3.  Q.J  M.S., 
vol.  xiv.pp.  125-139.  Also  Ep.  Itid,.,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  115  ff. 

Five  copper-plates  written  on  eight  sides  unearthed  from 
a  hamlet  of  Kottamangalam  in  Tanjore  District.  The 
engraving  is  partly  in  Grantha  and  partly  Tamil.  The 
record  consists  of  eleven  Sanskrit  verses  and  a  prose 
passage  in  Tamil.  It  opens  with  invocatory  verses  to 
Vishnu.  Then  is  given  the  usual  mythical  genealogy 
of  Pallava  through  Brahma,  Angiras,  Brahaspati,  etc. 
Verses  4  and  5  give  a  panegyric  account  of  the 
Pallava  family.  The  historical  account  which  begins 
with  (v.  6.)  states  that  after  Virakurcha  and  others  had 
gone  to  heaven,  Hiranyavarma  became  king.  Then 
came  Nandivarma  while  yet  he  was  very  young  and 
his  conquests  over  Vallabha,  Kalabhra,  Kerala 
Pandya  and  Chola,  are  detailed.  The  Tamil  portion 
is  dated  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ko.  Vij.  N  andivikr  amav  arm  an  and  registers  a  gift  of 
land  which  was  received  by  the  Brahmans  of 
Nalgur.  The  names  of  the  donees  are  then  enumerated- 

62.  Adivaraha  temple  inscription  of  Mahabalipuram ,  No.  666 

1922.  Ep.  Col.  No.  666  of  1922. 

This  Grantha-Tamil  inscription  is  written  on  two  sides 
of  a  slab  lying  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Adivaraha 
temple  at  Mahabalipuram.  It  is  dated  in  the  65th 
year  of  Nandipotavarman  and  registers  a  gift  of  land 
by  purchase  from  the  citizens  of  Mahamallapuram.  • 

63.  Kanchi  inscription  of  Vikramaditya  II.  Dr.  Hultzsch, 

Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iii,  p.  359.  The  inscription  is  in 
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Kanarese  prose  and  is  engraved  on  the  back  of  the 
pillar  of  the  ynandapa  in  front  of  the  Rajasimhesvara 
shrine.  It  records  that  Vikramaditya  Satyasraya 
after  his  conquest  of  Kanchl,  did  not  confiscate 
the  property  of  Rajasimhesvara  temple  but  granted 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  temple.  The  inscription 
ends  with  the  imprecation  that  those  who  destroy 
the  letters  of  the  record  and  the  stability  of  the 
king’s  charity,  shall  incur  the  sin  of  those  who 
killed  the  men  of  the  assembly  of  the  city  (Ghati- 
kaiyar). 

64.  Vakkaleri  plates  of  Kirtivarman.  Rice,  Ind.  Ant., 
vol.  viii,  p.  23,  also  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  v,  p.  200. 

Five  copper-plates  first  brought  to  notice  by  L.  Rice 
The  language  of  the  record  is  Sanskrit  and  mostly 
prose.  The  record  belongs  to  the  Western  Chalukya 
king  Kirtivarman  II  whose  ancestors  are  mentioned 
between  lines  2-59.  The  object  of  the  inscription 
is  to  record  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  679 
Saka,  the  gift  of  Sulliyur  and  two  other  villages 
to  Madhava-Sarman.  The  gift  was  made  while 
the  king  was  encamped  on  the  northern  bank  of 
Bhimarathi. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  grant  mentions  the  origin 
and  exploits  of  the  early  Chalukyan  Kings,  Pulakesin, 
Satyasraya-Vikramaditya  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
forced  the  king  of  Kanchi  ‘  who  had  never  bowed  to 
any  man  to  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet  ’.  Of  his  son 
Vinayaditya  it  is  said  that  he  captured  the  whole  army 
of  Trairajya-Pallava  and  also  levied  tribute  from  the 
rulers  of  Kavera,  Parasika,  Simhala,  and  other  islands. 

Then  Vijayaditya’s  exploits  are  mentioned  and  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  Vikramaditya  who  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  coronation,  being  resolved  to  root  out 
the  Pallavas  (who  are  described  as  the  obscurers  of 
the  splendours  of  the  former  kings  of  his  line  and 
their  natural  enemfes)  entered  the  Tundakarashtra, 

L awrenr*  c.  Briggs, 
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slew  the  Pallava  king  Nandipotavarman,  captured  his 
trophies,  elephants  and  rubies,  etc.,  triumphantly 
entered  Kanchi  and  without  plundering  it  caused  the 
statues  in  the  Rajasimhesvara  to  be  overlaid  with 
gold.  Of  Kirtivarman  the  donor  of  the  grant,  the 
inscription  records  that,  while  yet  a  Yuvaraja,  he 
marched  into  the  city  of  Kanchi  scattered  the  forces  of 
the  Pallava  king  who  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  hill-fort, 
and  returned  with  a  large  booty  which  he  delivered  to 
his  father  and  in  due  course  became  a  Sdrvabhauma. 

65,  Kendur  plates  of  Kirtivarman  II.  Pathak,  Ep .  Ind 

vol.  ix,  p.  200,  Saka  672. 

The  record  belongs  to  the  Western  Chalukya  king 
Kirtivarman  II.  The  language  of  the  inscription  is 
in  Sanskrit  and  in  prose  while  the  characters  belong 
to  the  southern  class  of  alphabets. 

After  recounting  the  exploits  of  Kirtivarman  I  and 
Pulakesin  II  it  says  of  Vikramaditya  I,  that  he 
recovered  part  of  the  Chalukyan  dominions  by  means 
of  his  horse  Chitrakantha  which  had  been  previously 
overrun  by  the  Pallavas  and  had  obeisance  done  to 
him  by  them.  Vijayaditya  though  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  contrived  to  effect  a  skilful  escape.  Of 
Vikramaditya  II  the  record  says  that  he  led  an 
excursion  to  the  Tundakavishaya,  defeated  his  natural 
foe,  entered  the  Pallava  capital  Kanchi  and  restored 
to  Rajasimhesvara  and  the  other  temples,  heaps  of 
gold  and  rubies  which  had  been  taken  away  from 
them.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kirtivarman  II,  the 
donor  of  the  grant.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to 
register  the  gift  of  the  village  iof  Bepatti  made  at  the 
request  of  his  queen  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  in 
Saka  672  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

66.  Velvikkudi  Plates  of  Nedunjadaiyan.  Mad.  Ep.  Rep. 

tor  1908 ,  p.  62 ;  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  291  ff. 

The  record  consists  of  Sanskrit  and  Tamil,  the  Sanskrit 
portion  being  written  in  Grantha  characters  while  the 
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Tamil  portion  is  written  in  Vatteluttu  characters.  The 
Sanskrit  portion  after  giving  a  mythical  origin  of 
the  Pandya  kings  mentions  Maravarman  who  is  said 
to  have  performed  the  tulabhara  ceremony  ;  his  son 
was  Ranadhira  ;  his  son  was  Maravarman  Rajasimha 
who  is  stated  to  have  defeated  Pallavamalla  in  battle, 
and  performed  the  tulabhara  and  hemagarbha  cere¬ 
monies.  Jatila  was  his  son  born  through  a  Malava 
princess  whom  he  had  married.  His  son  was  Raja¬ 
simha  the  donor  of  the  present  record.  The  prasasti 
was  composed  by  Varodayabhatta. 

The  Tamil  portion  refers  to  the  grant  of  Velvikkudi  by 
Palyagasalai-mudukudumi-peruvaludi  to  Korkaikilan- 
Narkorran  and  mentions  the  Kalabbra-occupation  of 
the  country.  Then  it  proceeds  to  record  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Pandya  power  under  Kadungon 
whose  son  was  Adhiraja-Maravarman-Avani-Sulamani. 
His  son  was  Seliyan-Sendan  famous  for  his  heroism, 
his  son  Arikesarin  Asamasaman-Maravarman  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  overcame  the  ocean¬ 
like  army  of  the  Vilveli  in  the  battle  of  Nelveli, 
conquered  the  king  of  Kerala  and  performed  several 
times  the  ceremonies  of  Hemagarba  and  the 
Tulabhara.  His  son  Ko-Sadaiyan  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  at  Marudur  the  army,  and  at  Mangalapura 
the  Maharatha  who  was  overcome  and  destroyed. 
Ter-Maran,  his  son,  fought  the  battles  of  Neduvayal, 
Kurumadai,  Manni-kurichchi,  Tirumangai,  Puvalur, 
Kodumbalur,  and  Kulumbur  against  the  Pallava.  He 
is  further  credited  with  having  subdued  Malakongam, 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Gangaraja,  renewed 
the  walls  of  Kudal,  Vanji  and  Koli.  His  son  was 
Tennan-vanavan-Nedunjadayan,  who  is  stated  to  have 
conquered  at  Pennagadam,  the  Ayavel  and  the 
Kurumbas  at  the  battle  of  Nattukurumbu.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  he  renewed  a  land  grant 
made  by  Palyagasalai-mudukuflumi-Peruvaludi  to 
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the  palace  singer.  The  dgnapti  of  the  grant  was 
Maran-Kari  and  the  poet  who  composed  the  Tamil 
portion  of  the  grant  was  Enadi  alias  Sattan. 

67.  Bigger  Sinnamanur  Plates  of  Rajasimha.  Mad.  Ep. 

Rep.  tor  1907 ,  pp.  63  ff. 

Sanskrit  and  Tamil  in  Grantha  and  Vatteluttu  characters. 
The  Sanskrit  portion  occupies  four  plates.  After 
enumeration  of  the  names  of  a  number  of  mythical 
kings  are  mentioned  Arikesarin,  Jatila,  Rajasimha, 
Varaguna,  and  Maravarman  who  held  the  birudas 
Ekadhlra  and  Srivallabha.  He  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
quered  Mayapandya,  Kerala,  Simhala  and  Pallava, 
and  Vallabha;  Varagunavarman,  Parantaka  and 
Rajasimha  are  then  mentioned  in  order,  the  last 
being  the  donor  of  the  grant,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  record  the  gift  of  Narcheigai-puttur  in  Alanadu 
to  one  Parantaka  of  Kausika-gdtra. 

The  Tamil  portion  which  is  written  in  Vatteluttu 
characters  after  mentioning  the  mythical  and  semi- 
mythical  exploits  of  early  Pandyan  kings  makes 
mention  of  the  Tamil  translation  of  the  Mahabarata, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Madura  College 
(. Sangam ).  Then  are  mentioned  Parankusa  who  is 
said  to  have  conquered  the  Pallavas  at  Sankara- 
mangai,  his  grandson  Rajasimha  Varagunamaharaja, 
his  son  Parachakrakdlahala,  who  gained  victories 
at  Kunnur,  Singalam,  and  Vilinam,  and  defeated 
at  Kudamukku,  the  Gangas,  the  Pallavas,  the  Cholas, 
the  Kalingas  and  the  Magadhas :  then  came 
Varagunavarman,  his  younger  brother  Parantakan. 
Sadaiyan  who  fought  at  Kharagiri  and  destroyed 
Pennagadam  ;  then  came  Rajasimha  the  donor. 

68.  Madras  Museum  Plates  of  Jatilavarman.  Venkayya, 

Ind.  Ant.,  1893,  pp.  57ff.  The  Sanskrit  portion  is  in 
Grantha  characters  and  the  Tamil  in  Vatteluttu 
characters.  After  invocatory  verses  to  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva,  Maravarman  is  mentioned  as  having 
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been  born  in  the  Pandya  race  and  is  credited  with 
having  destroyed  the  Pallavas.  In  the  Tamil  portion 
his  son  Jatila  is  described  as  having  destroyed  his 
enemies  at  Vilinam,  Seliyakkudi  and  Vellur  and  as 
having  advanced  against  an  enemy  who  was  joined 
by  the  Pallava  and  the  Kerala.  He  is  also  stated 
to  have  captured  the  Western-Kongu  king,  entered 
the  village  of  Kanchivayil  and  there  built  a  temple  to 
Vishnu.  He  also  destroyed  the  town  of  Vilinam 
and  the  king  of  Ven.  (Venadu  or  Travancore.)  The 
object  of  the  record  is  to  register  the  gift  of  a  village 
Velangudi  to  Sujjalabhatta,  a  learned  Brahman. 

69.  Ep.  Co/.,  No.  256  of  1922.  Tamil. 

This  record  written  on  a  slab  built  into  the  floor  of 
the  mandapa  in  front  of  the  Vanadhisvara  temple, 
Vayalakavur  (Conjeevaram  Taluk)  is  dated  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Vijaya-Dantivikrama- 
varman  and  registers  a  gift  of  paddy  by  five  private 
individuals  for  offerings  and  lamp  for  the  Bhatara 
of  the  village. 

70.  Tiruvellarai  Inscription  of  Dantivarman.  Fifth  year. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  541  of  1905.  K.  V.  S.  Ayyar,  Ep.  hid., 
vol.  xi,  p.  156. 

Tamil  prose  and  verse.  This  inscription  is  engraved 
in  one  of  the  stones  of  the  well,  south  of  the 
Pundarikaksha  Perumal  temple  at  Tiruveflarai  near 
Trichinopoly.  The  object  of  the  inscription  is  to 
record  the  construction  of  a  well  called  Marpidugu- 
perunginaru  by  one  Kamban-Araiyan,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  certain  Visaiya-Nallulan  of  Alambakkam. 
The  work  was  commenced  according  to  the  record, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Dantivarman  of  the  Pallava- 
tilaka  family  and  sprung  from  Bharadvaja-Gotra,  and 
completed  in  the  fifth  year.  The  village  and  the 
tank  may  be  identified  with  the  modern  village  and 
tank  of  Alambakkam  situated  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  Lalgudi  in  the  Trichinopoly  District. 

25 
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71.  Tondur  Inscription  of  Dantivikraraavarman.  Tamil. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  283  of  1916. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  on  a  boulder  in  a  field  near 
the  Vinnambarai  rock  near  Tondur.  The  object  of 
the  inscription  is  to  register  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman  a  gift  of  -gold  by 
Vinnakovaraiyar  to  the  temple  of  Kunranar-Bhatfari 
for  the  merit  of  Udaradhi  and  Nambi  who  fell  in  a 
cattle  raid.  The  gold  was  received  by  the  residents 
of  Kilvali-Aruvagur  in  Singapuranadu. 

72.  Tamil  Record  at  Uttaramallur.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  80  of 

1898.  Fragmentary-Tamil  inscription  is  dated  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Dantivarman  recording  sale  of 
land. 

73.  Uttaramallur  Inscription  of  Dantipottarasar.  Ep.  Col., 

No.  74  of  1898. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  engraved  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  Vaikunthaperumal  temple  at  Uttaramallur 
dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  Dantipbttarasar.  The 
object  of  the  inscription  is  to  register  a  gift  of  gold 
for  digging  a  tank. 

74.  Uttaramallur  Tamil  Inscription.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  51  of 

1898.  This  Tamil  fragmentary  inscription  found  in 
the  Sundaravaradaperumal  temple  at  Uttaramallur  is 
dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  Vijaya-Dantivikrama¬ 
varman. 

75.  Triplicane  Inscription  of  Dantivarman.  Venkayya, 

Ep.  Ind .,  vol.  viii,  No.  29,  p.  291. 

This  inscription  consists  of  nineteen  lines  of  Tamil 
prose  and  is  found  in  the  garbhagrha  of  the 
Parthasarathi  temple  at  Triplicane.  It  is  dated  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Dantivarma-Maharaja  who  is  described 
as  the  ornament  of  the  Pallava  family  and  as 
belonging  to  the  Bhdradvaja-gotra.  The  object  of 
the  inscription  is  to  record  that  the  priests  of  the 
temple  had  mortgaged  a  field  belonging  to  the 
temple  and  in  consequence  the  interest  of  forty -five 
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kadis  of  paddy  fell  short  in  the  rice-offerings 
presented  to  the  God.  This  was  restored  by  a 
certain  Pugaltunai-Visaiyarayan  who  redeemed  the 
gold  by  a  gift  of  thirty  kadis  of  paddy  and  five 
kalanjus  of  gold. 

76.  Uttaramallur  Tamil  Inscription.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  61 

of  1898. 

This  inscription  engraved  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
Vaikunthaperumal  temple  at  Uttaramallur  is  dated 
in  the  twenty-nrst  year  of  Dantivikramavarman 
and  records  a  certain  resolution  of  the  Village 
Assembly. 

77.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  262  of  1904. 

This  inscription  is  written  on  a  detached  stone  lying 
outside  the  temple  at  Tiruchanur  dated  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  Vijaya-Dantivikrama  records  a  gift 
of  lamp  by  Ulagaperumanar  to  the  shrine  of 
Tiruvilangovil-Perumanadigal  in  Tiruchohinur  in 
Kadavur-Nadu,  a  subdivision  of  Tiruvengadakdttam. 

78.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  226  of  1903.  Venkayya,  Ep.  Ind .,  vol.  xi, 

p.  224. 

Tamil.  This  record  written  on  a  stone  in  the 
Paramesvara  temple  at  Gudimallam.  It  is  dated  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman, 
while  Vijayaditya-Mavalivanarayar  was  ruling  the 
earth,  and  registers  the  gift  of  land  called  Nandikundil 
to  the  tank  Velleri.  Out  of  the  produce  of  this  land 
was  to  be  met  the  charges  for  digging  pits  in  the 
tank  and  depositing  it  in  the  bund. 

79.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  89  of  1921.  Tamil. 

This  inscription  dated  in  Dantivikramavarman’s  reign 
is  engraved  on  a  slab  in  the  shrine  of  Tirumerrali  in 
Pillaipalayam.  It  mentions  a  certain  Muttaraiyan 
who  had  petitioned  for  certain  charities  to  the  temple 
of  Tirumerrali  and  a  certain  matha  attached.  The 
portion  recording  the  regnal  year  in  which  the  record 
was  inscribed  is  damaged. 
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80.  Govinda’s  Copper-plate  Inscription,  a.d.  804.  Ind. 

Ant.,  vol.  xi,  p.  125. 

This  copper-plate  grant  records  the  grant  made  by 
Govinda  III  while  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Tungabhadra  to  Gorava  a  Saiva  priest.  The  record 
is  dated  Thursday,  the  fifth  tithi  of  the  dark  fortnight 
of  the  month  of  Vaisaka,  of  the  year  Subhanu,  Saka 
726  expired,  corresponding  to  Thursday,  4th  April, 
a.d.  804.  The  record  mentions  that  Govinda  had 
conquered  Dantiga  the  ruler  of  Kanchi  and  as  having 
levied  tribute  from  him. 

81.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  347  of  1914. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  written  in  the  rock-cut  cave 
of  Parvatagirisvara  temple  at  Kunnandar  koil  (Pudu- 
kotta)  in  the  third  year  of  Nandipottarasar  and 
registers  a  gift  of  rice  for  feeding  100  persons  on 
the  day  of  Tiruvadirai  by  a  resident  of  Valuvur. 

82.  The  Velurpalayam  Plates.  R.  K.  Sastri,  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii, 

No.  98,  pp.  507  ff. 

Five  copper-plates  in  Sanskrit  and  Tamil,  the  seal  bear¬ 
ing  a  Pallava  bull  in  a  recumbent  posture  facing  the 
proper  right.  After  invocatory  verses  to  the  supreme 
being,  the  legendary  origin  of  the  Pallavas  is  given 
from  Vishnu  to  Pallava  through  Brahma,  Angirasa, 
Brhaspati,  Samyu,  Bharadvaja,  Drona  and  Asvattama. 
Then  occur  the  names  of  Asokavarman,  Kalabhartr, 
his  son  Chuta-Pallava,  Virakurcha,  of  whom  it  is  stated 
that  he  acquired  the  emblems  of  sovereignty  on 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  Serpants. 
Their  son  Skandasishya  is  said  to  have  seized  the 
Ghatika  of  the  Brahmans  from  Satyasena.  After  him 
was  born  Kumaravishnu  who  is  stated  to  have 
captured  Kanchi.  His  son  Buddhavarman  is  described 
to  have  been  a  submarine  fire  to  the  ocean  of  the 
Chola  army.  After  Vishnugopa  and  several  other 
kings  had  passed  away  Nandivarman  I  was  born  who 
is  credited  with  having  subjected  a  powerful  snake 
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called  Drishtivisha.  Simhavarman  is  introduced  in 
verse  10  as  the  father  of  Simhavishnu  the  latter  being 
described  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Chola  country. 
The  subsequent  verses  repeat  the  names  and  exploits 
of  the  members  of  the  Simhavishnu  line  supplied 
by  Kasakkudi  and  other  plates.  Two  successions 
after  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  are  supplied  by  these 
plates.  Dantivarman  was  the  son  of  Nandivarman  II 
through  Reva  {Sloka  18).  His  son  through  Aggala- 
nimmati  the  Kadamba  princess  was  King  Nandi¬ 
varman  III,  the  donor.  The  object  of  the  grant  which 
was  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  was  the  gift 
of  the  village  of  Srikattupalli  to  the  Siva  temple  built 
by  a  certain  Yaghabhatta  on  the  request  of  a  Chola 
Maharaja,  Kumarankusa.  A  long  list  of  exemptions 
stating  sources  of  royal  revenue  is  given.  The  village 
has  been  identified  with  Kattupalli  in  Ponneri  Taluk. 

83.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  52  of  1895. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  dated  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Tellarrerinda-Nandipottarayar,  (i.e.)  Nandipottarayar 
the  victor  at  Tellar,  engraved  in  the  entrance  of 
Grithasthanesvara  temple  at  Tillasthanam.  The 
object  of  the  inscription  is  to  register  a  gift  of  gold 
for  a  perpetual  lamp. 

84.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  11  of  1899.  Twelfth  year.  Tamil. 

This  inscription  which  is  written  in  the  first  pillar  in  the 
mandapa  of  Sundaresvara  temple  at  Sendalai,  records 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nandipottarayar  who  defeated 
his  enemies  at  Tellaru,  a  gift  of  land  to  the  temple. 

85.  Tiruvallam  Inscription  of  Vijaya  Nandivikramavarman. 

Hultzsch,  S.I.I.,  vol.  iii,  p.  93. 

Tamil.  This  inscription  which  is  found  in  the  Siva 
temple  of  Bilvanathesvara  at  Tiruvallam  belongs  to 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vijaya  Nandi¬ 
vikramavarman  three  villages  which  were  clubbed 
together  and  called  Videlvidugu-Vikramaditya- 
Chaturvedimangalam,  were  given  away  to  Siva  at 
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Tikkalivallam  in  Miyarunadu,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Paduvurkottam.  It  stipulates  that  the  Assembly 
should  pay  2000  kadi  of  paddy  and  twenty  Kalanju  of 
gold  to  the  temple  for  the  feeding  of  Siva  Brahmans, 
the  drum-beaters  and  other  temple  servants  including 
the  singers  of  Tirupadiyam  as  well  as  for  perpetual 
lamps,  anointment  of  idols,  temple  repairs,  etc.  The 
mention  of  Tirupadiyam  at  this  early  period  is 
significant. 

86.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  12  of  1895.  Venkayya.  M.C.C.  Mag .t 

vol.  viii,  p.  102. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  engraved  on  a  stone  built 
into  the  veranda  round  the  garbagrha  of  the 
Ulag al anda-Peru mal  temple  at  Kanchipuram,  dated  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Nandipottarayar  who  was 
victorious  at  Tellaru.  It  registers  a  license  to  the 
villagers  of  Videlvidugu-Kudiraicheriyar  to  carry  on 
trade  in  all  goods  from  camphor  on  one  side  and 
shoes  on  the  other  side.  This  was  done  at  the  request 
of  Anuttara-Pallavarayan.  The  Aghapti  was  Kadupatti 
Tamilapperarayan. 

87.  Ep.  Col.,  283  of  1901. 

This  inscription  is  engraved  into  the  entrance  to  the 
Sadaiyar  temple  at  Tiruchannambundi  near  Koviladi, 
Panjore  District  and  registers,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Nandipottarayar  who  was  victorious  at  Tellaru,  a 
gift  of  two  lamps  to  the  temple. 

88.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  180  of  1907. 

This  inscription  engraved  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  Nandipottarayar,  the  victor  at  Tellaru,  irir  a 
stone  in  the  north  wall  of  the  Adimulesvara  temple 
at  Tirupalatturai  registers  a  gift  of  gold  for 
two  lamps  in  the  temple  of  Mahadevabhatara  at 
Tiruparayturai. 

89.  Gudimallam  Bana  Inscription  of  the  twenty-third  year  of 

Nandipottarasar.  Venkayya.  Five  Bana  inscriptions 
of  Gudimallam.  Ep.  hid.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  224  ff. 
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This  is  a  Bana  inscription  in  Tamil  found  in  the  Parames- 
vara  temple  at  Gudimallam.  It  records,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  glorious  Nandipottarasar, 
while  V ikramadity a-M avali vanaray a  was  ruling  the 
VadugavalirMrku ,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  administering  the  Tiruviprambedu,  purchased 
by  a  deed  of  sale  a  field  from  one  Agnisarman  and 
made  a  gift  of  it  to  the  God  Mahadeva  of  the  temple 
of  Parasuramesvara  for  ghee  and  sacred  lamps.  The 
Assembly  accordingly  ordered  that  all  the  oil-mills 
in  the  village  should  be  set  up  and  the  oil  secured. 

90.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  68  of  1908. 

This  Tamil  inscription,  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of 
N r ipatung apo taray ar  is  written  on  a  slab  setup  near 
the  sluice  of  a  tank  at  Valuvur  and  registers  the 
construction  of  a  sluice  by  a  private  individual. 

91.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  365  of  1904. 

Tamil,  dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  Vijaya-Nrpatunga- 
varman  and  engraved  in  the  north  base  of  a  ruined 
mandapa  in  a  rock-cut  Siva  shrine  at  Narttamalai 
refers  to  the  excavation  of  the  temple  by  Sattan 
Paliyili,  son  of  Videlvidugu  Muttaraiyan. 

92.  Bahur  plates  of  Nripatungavarman.  Hultzsch.  Ep.  Ind., 

vol.  iv,  pp.  180  ff.  Text  of  the  record  in  H.  K.  Sastri, 
S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  v,  p.  515.  Translation  of  Sanskrit 
portion  in  Jouveau-Dubreuil’s  Pallavas,  pp.  49  ff. 
Freshly  edited  with  text  and  translation  in  Ep.  Ind., 
vol.  xviii,  pp.  5  ff.  by  E.  Hultzsch. 

Original  plates  missing.  The  record  which  is  in 
Sanskrit  and  Tamil  consists  of  about  thirty  verses  in 
Sanskrit.  The  first  contains  an  invocation  to  Vishnu 
while  the  next  five  furnish  the  mythical  pedigree  from 
Brahma  to  Pallava,  through  Angirasa  and  Samyu, 
Bharadvaja,  Drona  and  Asvattaman.  In  the  lineage 
of  the  Pallava  was  born  Vimala,  Konkanika,  etc.,  after 
whose  demise  came  Dantivarman  a  devotee  of 
Vishnu  who  was  equal  to  Indra  and  who  had  obeisance 
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done  to  him  by  other  Kings.  From  Dantivarman 
was  born  the  powerful  Nandivarman,  who  is  described 
as  having  taken  the  earth  unaided  in  battle,  and 
who  had  married  Sanka  born  in  the  Rashtrakuta 
family.  Their  son  was  Nrpatungadeva  who  was 
the  donor  famous  in  other  worlds,  as  Rama  was  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  victorious  in  the  battle  of 
Kalava  (?)  and  who  defeated  the  Pandyan  armies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arichit.  The  object  of  the  record 
is  to  register  the  gift  of  three  villages,  Chettupakkam, 
Vilangattukaduvanur,  and  Iraippunaicheri  to  the 
College  of  Vedic  studies  at  Bahur  ( VidyOsthana ). 
The  villages  were  freed  from  all  taxes.  The  Tamil 
portion  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  Vijaya-Nrpatun- 
gavarman  records  the  announcement  of  the  gift  to 
the  residents  of  the  Bahur  village  and  refers  to  Videl- 
vidugu-Kadupatti-Tamilaperaraiyan  as  the  Agnapti, 
and  that  the  villages  as  being  situated  in  the  sub¬ 
division  of  Aruvanadu. 

93.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  460  of  1905. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  found  in  the  first  prakara  wall 
of  the  Natarajasvami  shrine,  in  the  Vataranyesvara 
temple  at  Tiruvalangadu  records  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Nrpatunga’s  reign  that  the  Queen 
Kadavan  Mahadeviyar  made  a  gift  of  108  kalanju 
of  gold  to  the  temple  of  Tiruvalangadu  in  the 
Palayanurnadu. 

94.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  457  of  1912. 

This  is  a  Tamil  stone  inscription  written  in  a  slab  lying 
in  a  big  irrigation  tank  in  the  village  of  Marudadu 
which  records  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ko-Vijaya 
Nrpatungavarman  a  certain  Kongarayarniiira-Peru- 
man  constructed  a  bank  of  stones  to  the  tank  at 
Marudadu  and  also  renovated  the  head  of  the 
irrigation  channel. 

95.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  257  of  1912.  Tamil.  Sixteenth  year  of 

Nrpatunga. 
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This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  found  near  a  Ganesa  image 
outside  Kailasanatha  temple  at  Paramesvaramangalam 
and  registers  a  gift  of  eleven  kalanjus  of  gold  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  Nrpatunga  for  offerings  to  the  God 
Mahadeva  in  the  temple  of  Sailesvara  at  Parames¬ 
varamangalam.  The  amount  of  the  gift  was  deposit¬ 
ed  on  interest  with  the  Ganaperumakkal  of  Sailesvara 
by  Nandiniraimati. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  33  of  1900.  Tamil  record  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  Kesavaperumal  temple  at  Kuram  registei  s 
a  sale  of  land. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  277  of  1902.  Venkayya,  Ep.  I?id.,  vol.  vii, 
p.  139. 

This  inscription  records  in  Tamil  that  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  Vijaya-Nrpatungavarman — one  Nannan 

Korran  made  a  gift  of  twelve  Kalanju  of  gold 
for  a  perpetual  lamp  to  the  God  Mahadeva  of 
Tiruvirattanam  temple  at  Tirukovilur  situated  in 
Kurukkaikurram,  a  sub-division  of  Miladu.  The 
citizens  of  Tirukovilur  accepted  the  gift  and  promised 
to  carry  out  the  donor’s  wish. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  303  of  1902. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  300  of  1901. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  dated  in  the  twenty. second 
year  of  Vijaya  Nrpatungavikramavarman  and  is  found 
on  a  pillar  in  the  Sadaiyar  temple  at  Tiruehennam- 
bundi  near  Koviladi.  The  object  of  the  inscription 
is  to  record  the  gift  of  gold  by  a  Pallava  Queen  to 
the  temple  of  Tirukadaimudi-Mahadeva. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  301  of  1901.  Same  year,  gift  by  another 
individual  to  the  same  temple. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  17  of  1895. 

This  inscription  is  found  at  the  Virattanesvara  temple 
at  Kandiyur  and  is  dated  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Vijaya-Nrpatungavikramavarman. 

Ep.  Col.,  No.  37  of  1900. 

This  is  a  much  damaged  Tamil  inscription  engraved  on 
26 
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a  pillar  on  a  Siva  temple  and  dated  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  Nrpatungavarman’s  reign.  It  records  a 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  at  Kuram. 

103  Ep.  Col.,  No.  84  of  1892. 

This  Tamil  inscription  found  in  a  niche  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  prakara  of  the  Saptarshlsvara  temple  at 
Lalgudi  is  dated  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Kovijaya 
Nrpatungavikramavarman  and  registers  a  gift  of 
lamp  and  offerings  to  God. 

104.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  179  of  1915. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  inscribed  on  a  beam  in  the 
Venketesaperumal  temple  at  Tirumukkudal  in  the 
Madurantakam  Taluk  dated  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  Vijaya  Nrpatungavarman.  Its  object  is  to  register 
a  gift  of  gold  to  the  temple  of  Vishnubhatara  by 
Arigan^aperumanar,  son  of  Kadupatti-Muttaraiyar. 
The  Assembly  of  vMyyapuram  in  the  Urrukattukottam 
took  charge  of  the  gift. 

105.  Five  Bana  inscriptions.  Ind.  Ant.,  1911,  April,  p.  113; 

T.  A.  G.  Row,  Ep.  Col.,  No.  228  of  1902. 

•  This  inscription  found  in  the  Paramesvara  temple  at 
Gudimallam  in  Kalahasti  zamindari  is  dated  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  Vijaya  Nrpatungavarman 
while  Mavali-Vanaraya  was  ruling  the  west  of  the 
Vadugavalimerku.  It  makes  mention  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  of  Tiruviprambedu,  which  is 
mentioned  as  being  situated  in  Silainadu  a  sub¬ 
division  of  Tiruvengadakottam. 

106.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  397  of  1905. 

This  Tamil  inscriptional  fragment  found  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  mandapa  in  front  of  the  Varadaraja  temple  at 
Kaveripakkam  records  the  gift  of  gold  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  Vijaya  Nrpatungavikrama. 

107.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  394  of  1905.  'Undated. 

This  inscription  found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  mandapa 
in  front  of  the  Varadaraja  temple  at  Kaveripakkam 
mentions  Manga^unadu,  4  sub-division  of  Paduvur- 
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kottam  and  Kavidipakkam,  alias  Avaninarayana- 
chaturvedimangalam  in  the  same  kottam . 

108.  Two  Ambur  Inscriptions.  Hultzsch,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iv, 

pp.  182,  183  and  plate. 

The  two  slabs  bear  on  their  top  a  Tamil  inscription  and 
below  on  a  counter-sunk  surface  a  bas  relief  represent¬ 
ing  a  warrior  holding  a  bow  and  sword.  These  are 
dated  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Ko-Vijaya 
Nrpatungavarman  and  record  the  death  of  the  servant 
of  Pirudi  Gangarayar  when  the  army  of  the  Nolamba 
attacked  Amayur,  in  Mel-Adayarunadu,  a  sub-division 
of  Paduvur kottam  for  lifting  cattle.  (Dr.  Hultzsch 
held  the  view  that  Pirudi-Gangarayar  of  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Western-Ganga 
King  Prthivlpati  I.) 

109.  Copper-Plate  Inscription  of  the  sixth  year  of  Nrpatunga¬ 

varman.  Sewell’s  Eist  oi  /inticj/uitzes ,  vol.  ii,  No.  209, 
p.  30. 

A  set  of  seven  copper-plates  having  a  seal  with 
several  emblems  the  principal  figure  being  a 
bull.  The  language  of  the  first  three  plates  is 
Sanskrit  in  the  old  Grantha  characters,  the  remaining 
plates  in  Tamil.  The  object  of  the  record  is  to  record 
the  grant  of  Sri-Nrpatunga,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  a  gift  of  the  village  of  Pratimadevi-Chaturvedi- 
mangalam  to  certain  Brahmans.  The  genealogy  of 
the  donor  is  traced  from  Vishnu  to  Pallava  through 
Angirasa,  Bharadvaja,  Drona  and  Droni,  and  from 
Pallava  througn  Harigupta,  Asokavarman,  Kalarvya- 
varma,  Narasimha,  Mahendra,  Nrpati,  Rajasimha,  to 
Sri-Dantivarman  the  father  of  the  donor. 

INSCRIPTIONS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  PALLAVA 

CHIEFS  OF  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE 
NINTH  CENTURY 

110.  Kampavarman.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  64  of  1898. 

Tamil  insciiption  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vijaya- 
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Kampavarman  recording  gift  of  gold  to  the  Vishnu 
temple  at  Govardhana  at  Uttaramallur. 

111.  Another  Tamil  Record,  Ep.  Col.,  No.  398  of  1905,  dated 

in  the  sixth  year  of  the  same  king’s  rule  but 
fragmentary,  is  found  in  the  Varadaraja-perumal 
temple  at  Kaveripakkam. 

112.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  3  of  1898. 

Tamil  inscription  written  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  Vaikuntha-perumal  temple  at  Uttaramallur 
records  the  gift  of  gold  to  the  Mahadeva  in  the 
neighbouring  village  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign. 

113.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  85  of  1898.  Records  a  sale  of  land,  in  the 

eighth  year. 

114.  Ep.  tol.,~  No.  6  of  1898,  found  in  the  Vaikuntha- 

perumal  temple  wall  records  a  gift  to  Mahavishnu, 
and  is  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  same  reign. 

115.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  7  of  1898. 

Tamil  inscription  in  ihe  walls  of  the  Vaikunthaperumal 
temple  at  Uttaramallur.  Incomplete.  Records  a 
sale  of  land  in  the  ninth  year  of  Vijayakampavarman’s 
reign. 

116.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  429  of  1902  ;  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  192-3. 
Tamil  inscription,  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of 

Vijayakampavarman’s  reign  written  in  a  long  stone 
in  a  tope  opposite  to  the  ruined  Isvara  temple  at 
Solapuram  near  Vellore.  The  record  consists  of  two 
Sansktit  verses  and  a  half  in  the  Grantha  characters 
and  a  passage  in  Tamil  prose.  The  Tamil  portion 
which  is  dated  in  the  eighth  year  states  that  a  chief 
named  Rajaditya  built  a  Siva  temple  and  a  tomb  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  father  Prithivi-Gangarayar. 
The  mutilated  Sanskrit  portions  give  a  genealogical 
account  of  Rajaditya  and  mentions  Madhava  as  the 
earliest  ancestor  of  his  son  Atvivarman,  and  another 
whose  name  is  illegible.  Rajaditya  is  described  as- 
the  son  of  Prthivi-Gangarayar  and  the  contemporary 
of  Vijayakampa. 


117. 
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Ep.  Col.,  No.  11  of  1898. 

Damaged  Tamil  inscription  at  Uttaramallur  Vaikuntha- 
perumal  temple,  dated  m  the  tenth  year  of  the  same 
king. 

118.  S.I.I.,  vol.  iii,  No.  8,  p.  13.  Hultzsch. 

This  Tamil  inscription  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Vishnu 
temple  at  Ukkal  records  in  Tamil  that  one  Sadaiyan 
gave  400  kadis  of  paddy  to  the  villagers  of  Ukkal  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Kampavarman  to  feed  the  Brahmans. 

119.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  207  of  1901. 

Tamil  inscription  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Lakshmi- 
Narayana  temple  of  Kavantandlam  records  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Kampavarman  that  one  Manasarpa 
an  inhabitant  of  Kulanur  in  Vengai  Nadu  made  a  gift 
of  land  to  the  Vishnu  temple  at  Kavantandlam. 
(Chenglepat  District). 

120.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  42  of  1898. 

Tamil  record  in  the  Vaikunthaperumal  temple  at 
Uttaramallur  registers  a  gift  of  gold  to  the  temple  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Vijayakampavarman. 

121.  Ep.  Col.,  same  place.  Another  damaged.  Tamil 

inscription  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  same  king. 

122.  S.I.I.,  vol.  iii,  No.  5,  p.  8.  Hultzsch. 

Tamil  inscription  engraved  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
Vishnu  temple  of  Ukkal,  dated  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Kampavarman.  The  inscription 
records  that  a  certain  Sadaiyan  gave  over  1000  kadi 
of  paddy  to  the  Assembly  of  Ukkal,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  supply  in  return  500  kadi  of  paddy 
per  year  for  some  unspecified  purpose. 

123.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  391  of  1905. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  engraved  on  a  stone  built 
into  a  floor  close  to  the  south  wall  of  the  Varadaraja- 
perumal  temple  at  Kaveripakkam.  It  is  dated  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Vijayakampavarman  and  records 
a  gift  of  gold  and  mentions  Avani-Narayanachatur- 
vedimangalam,  an  alternative  name  of  Kaveripakkam. 
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124.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  208  of  1901. 

This  Tamil  inscription  put  up  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
Lakshmi-Narayana  temple  at  Kavantandlam  records 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Kampavarman  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  certain  festivals  at  Manasarpa-Vishnugrha. 

125.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  84  of  1898. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  at  the  Vaikuntha-peruma} 
temple  at  Uttaramallur  and  records  the  gift  of  gold 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Vijayakampavarman  for 
the  repair  of  a  local  tank. 

126.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  86  of  1898. 

Tamil  inscription  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Vaikuntha- 
perumal  temple  of  Uttaramallur  records,  in  the 
twenty-thiid  year  of  Kampa-Peruman,  an  allotment  of 
gold  and  paddy. 

127.  Ep.  Ind..,  vol.  vii,  p.  93.  Solapuram  Tamil  inscription. 

This  inscription  in  the  north  wall  of  the  Perumal 
temple  at  Solapuram  near  Vellore  records  the 
building  of  a  temple  of  Narayana  at  Kattutumbur, 
that  is,  Solavaram  called  Kanakavalli-Vishnugrha 
identical  with  the  temple  in  which  the  inscription 
is  engraved.  Kattutumbur  is  described  as  being  in 
Pangala-Nadu,  a  subdivision  of  Paduvur-kottam. 

128.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  174  of  1912. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  engraved  in  one  of  the 
slabs  built  into  the  floor  of  the  Adhipuresvara  temple 
at  Tiruvorriyur.  The  object  of  the  inscription  is  to 
record  a  gift  of  twenty-seven  kalanjus  of  gold  for 
offerings  by  Pudi-Arindigai  wife  of  Videlvi^ugu 
Ilangbvelar  of  Kodumbalur  in  Konadu.  The  amount 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  residents  of  Vaikattur, 
a  suburb  of  Tiruvorriyur  on  interest  at  three  manjadi 
per  kalanju  per  annum. 

129.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  357  of  1909. 

This  inscription  is  written  on  a  slab  set  up  near  the 
Village  Munsiff’s  savadi  at  Olakkur  and  is  a  Viragal 
of  the  period  of  Kampaperumal.  It  records  the 
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death  of  a  hero  on  the  occasion  when  the  town  was 
destroyed.  The  characters  in  which  the  inscription 
is  recorded  are  old  enough  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
time  of  the  later  Pallava  kings  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  hero  who  met  with  his  death  is  represented  by  a 
standing  figure  with  a  drawn  sword  in  the  right  hand. 

130.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  351  of  1908. 

This  inscription  found  in  the  slabs  at  Vallesvara 
temple  at  Mangadu  records  in  the  third  year  of 
Ko-Vijaya-Aparajitavarman  a  gift  of  gold  for  lamp 
and  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Tiruveilikil-Mahadeva 
at  Mangadu  in  Kachchipedu. 

131.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  158  of  1912. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  engraved  on  a  slab  in  the 
floor  of  the  verandah  of  the  Adhipuresvara  shrine 
at  'Tiruvorriyur  belonging  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Ko-Vijaya-Aparajitavarman.  The  object  of  this 
record  is  to  register  the  gift  of  thirty  kalanjus  of 
urkdrchemniai  gold  for  a  lamp  to  the  god  of  Tiru- 
vorriyur  (Mahadeva)  by  Amatti  alias  Kurumbakolari 
a  concubine  of  Vayirameghan  alias  Vanakovaraiyar 
son  of  Perunangai.  The  amount  was  deposited 
with  the  Assembly  of  Adambakkam  a  hamlet  of 
Tiruvorriyur  and  the  Amirtagana  (committee)  on 
interest  of  three  vianjadi  per  kala?iju,  every  year. 

132.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  31  of  1912. 

This  Tamil  inscription  written  on  a  stone  lying  in  the 
Matangesvara  temple  at  Satyavedu  is  dated  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Aparajitavarman  records  the  village 
of  Turaiyur  with  its  income  consisting  of  pon  and 
puravu  for  worship  in  the  Mahadeva  temple  at 
Matangapalli  in  Tekkurnadu  a  sub-division  of  Paiyur- 
Ilangottam  by  Kumarandai-Kurumbaradittan  alias 
Kadupatti  Perariyan  of  Seranadu. 

133.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  161  of  1912. 

This  is  a  stone  inscription  in  Tamil  dated  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Ko-Vijaya-Aparajitavarman,  and  records  the 
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gift  of  thirty  kalanju  of  gold  for  a  lamp  to  the  temple 
of  Tiruvorriyur  Mahadeva  by  Sappakkan  alias  Patra- 
dani  who  was  a  concubine  of  Vairameghan  alias 
Vanakovaraiyan  son  of  Sami-Akkan.  It  mentions 
the  assembly  of  Adambakkam  a  suburb  of  Tiruvorri¬ 
yur  and  Amrtaganattar,  the  village  committee  who 
took  charge  of  the  money-gift. 

134.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  32  of  1912. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  engraved  in  the  Ardha- 
mandapa  of  the  same  temple  records  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Aparajita  gift  of  100  sheep  for  a  lamp 
by  Porrinangai  wife  of  Kadupattiperariyan,  a 
chief  mentioned  in  a  previous  inscription.  It 
also  mentions  the  measure  called  the  Videl- 
vidugu. 

135.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  190  of  1912. 

This  Tamil  inscription  records  that  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Ko-Vijaya-Aparajitavarman  a  gift  of  gold  for  two 
lamps  by  the  community  of  the  Mahesvaras  which  was 
accepted  by  the  assembly  of  Manali  a  village  near 
Tiruvorriyur. 

136.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  162  of  1912. 

This  Tamil  inscription  on  a  slab  inside  the  Adhi- 
puresvara  temple  records  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Ko-Vijaya-Aparajitavarman  a  gift  of  gold  for  a  lamp 
to  the  temple  by  the  Queen  Mahadevi  Adigal.  The 
Assembly  of  Adambakkam  received  it  on  interest. 

137.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  159  of  1912. 

This  is  a  Grantha-Tamil  inscription  of  the  eighth  year 
of  Ko-Vijaya-Aparajitavarman  engraved  on  a  slab 
built  into  the  veranda  of  the  Adhipuresvara  temple 
in  Tiruvorriyur.  The  object  of  the  inscription  is  to 
record  the  gift  of  fifty  kalanju  of  urkarchemmai  gold 
for  offerings  and  a  lamp  by  Paittangikandan,  chief  of 
Kattur  in  Vadagarai-Innambarnadu  in  Cholanadu. 
The  provisions  made  were  elaborate  and  included 
rice,  ghee,  plantain,  sugar,  vegetables,  arecanuts, 
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betel-leaves,  tender  cocoanuts,  pancha-gavya ,  sandal- 
paste  and  camphor. 

138.  Ep .  Col.,  No.  180  of  1912. 

This  inscription  which  is  found  in  the  temple  of 
Orrimudur  records  a  gift  of  land  by  purchase  from 
the  residents  of  Iganaimudur  for  offering  to  a  shrine 
called  Cholamallesvara  by  a  donor  whose  name  is 
lost. 

139.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  435  of  1905. 

This  inscription  in  Tamil  verse  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  Virattanesvara  shrine  at  Tiruttani  records 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Vijaya-Aparajitavarman  a 
gift  of  1000  kuli  of  land  by  Nambi-Appi  to  the 
temple. 

140.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  433  of  1905. 

This  is  another  inscription  in  Tamil  verse  in  the  same 
place  and  records  that  a  certain  Nambi-Appi  built  a 
temple  of  Tiruttaniyal  of  granite.  The  verse  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  king  whose  name  is 
not  however  given. 

141.  Udayendiram  Plates  of  Prithivipati  II.  S.I.I.,  vol.  ii, 

part  iii,  p.  380. 

Sanskrit  and  Tamil  copper-plates.  The  Sanskrit 
portion  gives  a  genealogy  of  the  Ganga-Bana 
king  Prithivipati  II,  surnamed  Hastimalla  ( verses 
12-23)  and  the  information  that,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  his  sovereign  Parakesari-Parantaka  I 
he  granted  the  village  of  Kadaikottur  to  the  village 
of  Udaiyendra-Chaturvedimangalam.  The  Tamil 
portion  gives  the  boundaries  of  the  granted  land 
and  is  dated  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Parantaka  I. 
The  genealogical  portion  records  the  military 
exploits  of  Prithivipati  I  in  several  verses  one  of 
which  (verse  18)  says  that,  ‘  having  defeated  by 
force  the  Pandya’s  lord  Varaguna  at  the  head  of 
the  great  battle  of  Sripurambiya  and  having  thus 
made  his  friend’s  title  Aparajita  significant,  the  hero 

27 
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entered  heaven  by  sacrificing  his  own”  life.’  (It  has 
been  surmised  from  this  that  the  battle  of 
Srlpnrambiya  was  fought  by  the  Pallava  king 
Aparajita  against  Varaguna  and  that  the  former  had 
for  his  ally  the  Western  Ganga  king  Prithivlpati 
and  that  the  battle  ended  in  favour  of  Aparajita 
though  his  ally  lost  his  life  in  it.) 

142.  Tiruvalangadu  plates  of  Rajendrachola.  H.  K.  Sastri, 

S.I.I.,  vol.  ii,  part  iii,  No.  205. 

The  Tiruvalangadu  plates  of  Rajendrachola  belonging 
to  the  sixth  year  of  Rajendra,  while  describing  the 
achievements  of  the  ancestors  of  Rajendra,  record 
(verse  49)  that  the  Chola  king  Aditya  1  having  con¬ 
quered  in  battle  the  Pallava  with  his  brilliant 
army  though  he  was  Aparajita,  he  took  possession 
of  his  queen,  the  earth  and  accomplished  his  object 
in  this  direction  too’.  This  Aparajita  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  Aparajita-Vikramavarman  whose 
inscription  at  Tiruttani  is  dated  in  the  eighteenth 
year  and  who,  along  with  Western  Ganga  king 
Prithivipati  for  his  ally,  fought  against  the  Pandya 
king  Varaguna  at  the  battle  of  Sripurambiya. 

143.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  119  of  1897. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  of  the  third  year  of 
Vijaya-Narasimhavarman  and  records  that  Atimattur- 
marugan,  an  inhabitant  of  Pakkam  and  a  servant  of 
Valimadura  having  recovered  the  cattle,  in  a  cattle 
raid  fell  in  the  same  cause. 

144.  Hultzsch,  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iv,  p.  177.  Kil-Muttugur 

inscription  of  Narasimhavarman. 

This  inscription  consists  of  nine  lines  on  a  rough  stone 
slab  in  Kil-Muttugur,  a  village  in  Gucliyattam  Taluk 
of  the  North  Arcot  District.  The  alphabet  is  in  Tamil 
and  resembles  the  V  atteluttu  inscriptions.  The  in¬ 
scription  records  in  Tamil  the  gift  of  land  and  houses 
at  Mukkudurto  a  Brahman  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Ko-Vijaya  Narasimhavarman.  Below  the  inscription 
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is  a  bas-relief  with  two  centra]  figures  of  elephant 
and  goose  from  which  Dr.  Hultzsch  has  dravn  the 
inference  that  Narasimhavarman  belorged  to  the 
Western-Ganga  dynasty. 

145.  This  is  an  archaic  Tamil  inscription  of  the  twenty- 

fourth  year  of  Ko-Vijaya  Narasimhavikramavarman 
and  records  the  death  of  a  hero  in  the  service  of 
Skanda,  the  Adhiraja  of  the  Banas  and  who  fell  in 
the  recovery  of  cattle  lifted  by  three  persons. 

146.  Vijaya-Isvaravarman.  Ep.  Ind .,  vol.  vii,  p.  24. 

This  Tamil  inscription  in  Vatteluttu  characters  records 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Vijaya-Isvaravarman  the 
death  of  a  hero  who  was  killed  by  a  Bana  chief 
called  Kardniri  at  Siraiyur. 

147.  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  vii,  p.  23. 

Two  inscriptions  in  a  field  at  Hanumantapuram  in 
Dharmapuri  Taluk,  Salem  District,  record  that  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  king  Vijaya-Isvaravarman, 
Sattan  of  Pudur  and  Ka^adi  Karakkan  fell. 

148.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  150  of  1916. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  engraved  on  a  slab  built 
into  the  north  wall  of  the  Agastyesvara  temple  at 
Poyyanur,  Arkonam  Taluk,  records  in  Tamil  the  gift 
for  offerings  in  the  second  year  of  Vayiramegha- 
varman  for  the  temple  of  Tiruvagattisvarmutfaya- 
Mahadeva  at  Poygainallur  in  Damalkottam. 

149.  Ep.  Col.,  No.  152  of  1916. 

This  is  a  similar  record  dated  in  the  second  year  of 
Vayirameghavarman  and  registers  a  gift  for  con¬ 
ducting  Sribali  in  the  temple  of  Tirukulicharattu 
Alvar  at  Palakalam. 

150.  Kattirai,  Ep.  hid.,  vol.  vii,  p.  25. 

This  is  a  Tamil  inscription  put  up  on  a  rock  near 
T  and  lam,  Arkonam  Taluk,  dated  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Satti,  the  king  of  Ka^avas.  It  consists  of  two 
Tamil  verses  each  of  which  states  that  a  Pallava- 
maharaja  built  a  sluice  for  the  tank  at  Tandlam. 
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151.  Ep.  Col .,  No.  284  of  1916,  Jouveau-Dubreuil,  Pall.  Ant., 
vol.  ii,  pp.  65-6. 

This  inscription  engraved  in  Pallava-Grantha  on  a 
pillar  in  a  rock-cut  cave  at  Melacheri,  Gingee  Taluk, 
states  that  the  Siva  temple  called  Sri-Sikhari-Palla- 
vesvarain  was  excavated  by  King  Chandraditya  at 
Simhapura. 


SOME  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  ORIGINAL 
Mayidavolu  Plates 


Dithafm]  ||  Kamchipurato  Yuvamaharajo  Bharadaya- 
sagotto  Pallavanam  Sivakha[m]da  vammo  Datiinaka- 
devapatam  anapayati  [j  ]amhehi  dani  amha-vejayike 
ya  [dham]  m-ayu-bala-vadhanike  bamhananam  Agi- 
vesa  sagottasa  Puvakotujasa  Agi(gi)vesa-sagottasa 
Gopamdijasa  Amdhapati  (thi)  ya-gamo  (Vinpa)ram 
amhehi  udak-adim  sampadato  [j  J  etasa  gamasa  Virl- 
parasa  sava-bamhadeyapa  (r)i(ha)ro(re)  vitaiair. a  [j] 
alona  [kh]adakam  arathasam  (vi)  nayikam  aparaiii- 
parabaliva[dam]  abha$apapesasam  akuracholakavi- 
nasikhat  [a]  samvasam  [|  ]  etehi  anehicha  sava- 
bamhadeya-majadaya  sava-pariharehi  pariharito  [  }] 
pariharatha  pariharapetha  cha[|  J  jo  amha-sassn£th 
atichhituna  pila  badh[a] karejja  [vata]  karapejja  va 
tasa  amho  Sarira  [m]  sasanam  karejamo  [  |]  sa[m] 
vachhaia  [m]  dasamam  10  gimha  pakho  chhatho 

6  divasam  pamchami  5  [j  ]  anatl  sayatti  datta 
pattika  [j|]. 


Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  86-8. 

British  Museum  Plates  of  CharudEvi 
Siddha  ||  Siri-Vijaya-Khandavam  [m]  a-Maharajassa 
Samvachchar[a]  ...  [  j]  yuvamaharajassa  Bharad- 
dayassa  Pabavanam  si(r)i-Vijaya-Buddhavammassa- 
devi  [Bujddhi.  kurajanavi  (janani)  Charudevi  ka 
[bake]  viya  .  .  (viyapatam)  Rajat_alakahet  [th]e 
paniya  (paniya-kupad)  pad  pase  Atukassa  kasita 
(Kasitavvam)  chhettam  Dalure  Kuli-Mahataraka 
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(Mahataraka)  devakula  [ssa]  bhagavan-Narayapassa 
amhaiii  ayu-balavaddhaniyam  katupa  bhumi-nivat- 
tana  chattari  4  amhehim  sampadatta  [|  ]  tain  natupa 
gameyi(ya)ka  ayutta  savva-pariharebi  pariharatha 

pariharape  [tha]  [|  ] . Anatti  Rohan(i)gu[tt] 

atti. 

Ep .  Ind.,  vol.  viii,  p.  145. 
Trichinopoly  Inscription  of  Mahendravarman  I 

qt$q  fqqqqRcqq  *3qf^fa  | 

o 

erafr  fqfwq^r  fqp®  f|cq? 

qe§q?q^fqdiqdt  aqrojr  n  1  II 
rormqrqfa  ^spqqq  urcq;  i 

qqqrf^qq  faqs&?3:  q^ifri^  11  2  n 
qt^fqqq^q  ^qtfeftqiq  q^iqfuiUqf^q  l 

?^sqd5q'tfd^^qfqq  5TM  3q^fq;  II  3  ft 

fli^r=FiR,q  srfqm  e^q^q  i 

qfcf:  #fcfqqt^r(q  fldf  qqq  II  4  0 

Cv 

fasfisq  gqqrfq  qfrfi:— 

S.  /.  /.,  vol.  i,  p.  28. 

Mahendravadi  Inscription  of  Gunabhara 

fcqtq^  ^rRcf  fesrf  fell?  I 

VQ  v3  ' 

srqqqqifqTiqq^qR  qi^q* 

s3  >0 

q|fd  qt'-SfqwT  JJ^TR  II 

Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  iv,  p.  153. 
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SIyamangalam  Inscription 

O  ' 

Ep.  Itid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  320. 
Dalavanur  Inscription  of  Narendra 

^^omrftcr:  1 
sNsf^  i! 

>0  S3 


Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  xii,  p.  225. 
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THE  MAH  A  V A  MSA ,  Ch.  XLVII 

And  when  that  King  Hattha-datha  II  was  dead  Manavamma 
became  king.  (Who  is  this  Manavamma  ?),  what  family  came 
he  from,  and  whose  son  was  he,  and  how  did  he  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  kingdom  ?  He  was  sprung  from  the  race  of 
Mahasammata,  and  inherited  the  great  virtues  of  that  line  of 
princes.  He  was  the  son  of  Kassapa,  who  destroyed  the 
Thuparama.  And  his  queen  was  Sangha,  the  daughter  of  the 
Raja  of  Malaya.  After  he  had  obtained  the  hand  of  this 
princess  in  marriage  he  lived  secretly  with  her  in  the  northern 
country  until  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Hattha-datha,  whereupon 
he  went  over  to  India  and  having  made  himself  known  to 
King  Narasiha,  he  entered  his  service  and  with  much  labour 
found  favour  in  the  sight  of  that  king.  And  when  he  saw  that 
the  king’s  friendship  was  unfeigned,  he  brought  his  wife  also 
to  India  and  lived  there  with  her,  ministering  to  the  king  by 
day  and  night  and  another  king,  Kanduvethi,  with  whom  also 
he  had  found  favour  gave  him  such  great  possessions  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  w-hole  of  that  king's  dominions  had  been 
granted  to  him  ;  and  while  he  was  living  in  this  way  his  wife 
vSangha  bore  him  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

And  it  happened  one  day  as  the  king,  Narasiha,  was  out  on 
his  elephant  on  pleasure  attended  by  Manavamma,  he  became 
thirsty  and  drank  of  the  water  of  a  tender  cocoanut  sitting  on 
his  elephant  and  gave  the  nut  (of  which  he  had  drunk  with  the 
water  that  was  left  therein)  to  Manavamma  thinking  him  to  be 
some  other  attendant.  And  Manavamma  took  the  nut  that 
was  offered  to  him  and  communed  thus  with  himself  :  ‘This 
king  is  a  friend  to  me  and,  considered  in  its  true  light,  what  is 
there  mean  or  degrading  in  eating  the  remnants  of  that  which 
another  had  partaken  ?  It  can  in  no  wise  harm  me,  therefore, 
to  drink  this.’  Then  he  drank  off  the  nut.  Yes,  so  great  are 
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the  efforts  of  exceeding  prudent  men  who  are  resolved  to 
overcome  difficulties  !  And  the  king  (happening  at  that 
moment  to  turn  round)  perceived  the  error  he  had  made,  and 
fearing  (lest  what  he  had  done  should  grie  e  his  friend,  and 
desiring  also  to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  unwittingly  done  to 
him)  seized  the  nut  and  himself  drank  off  what  had  been  left 
in  it  by  his  friend.  In  such  manner  do  honourable  men 
always  conduct  themselves. 

Thenceforth  the  king  Narasiha  placed  Manavamma  on  an 
equal  footing  with  himself,  regarding  food,  and  lodging,  and 
honour  and  equipage. 

And  while  they  were  living  there  together,  a  king,  Vallabha, 
came  to  make  war  against  Narasiha.  And  the  king  Narasiha 
reflected  within  himself  in  this  wise  :  ‘  This  man  (Manavamma) 
has  served  me  diligently  by  day  and  night,  so  that  with  my 
help  he  might  obtain  the  kingdom  which  is  his  birthright. 
Wherefore  if  he  should  now  follow  me  to  the  place  of  battle 
and  lose  his  life  in  the  field,  his  purpose,  and  my  desire  also 
to  help  him,  would  be  of  no  avail.’  Therefore  the  king  left 
Manavamma  in  the  city,  and  went  alone  to  the  place  of  battle, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  war  against  Vallabha.  And  (after 
his  departure)  Manavamma  thought  to  himself:  ‘It  would 
advantage  me  no  wise  to  survive  the  king  if  he  should  be  slain 
in  battle  (as  I  would  then  be  left  without  a  friend  and  with 
none  to  help  me).  If  such  an  event  should  happen,  my 
friendship  should  have  been  formed  in  vain.  For  what 
purpose,  besides,  has  the  king  treated  me  as  an  equal  (unless 
he  expected  that  I  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  difficulties)  ? 
Wherefore  it  is  meet  that  I  should  follow  the  king  to  the  place 
of  battle,  and  join  him  in  the  field,  and  share  either  of  defeat 
or  victory,  of  life  or  of  death,  with  my  friend  the  king.’  And 
for  this  end  he  raised  a  large  army,  and  having  equipped  it 
fully,  he  mounted  on  a  noble  elephant  and  set  out  for  the 
place  of  battle,  and  showed  himself  before  Narasiha.  And  king 
Narasiha  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  sight,  and  exclaimed 
with  great  emotion,  *  Surely,  now  know  I  the  trust  I  had 
placed  on  him  has  been  rightly  placed,’ 
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And  afterwards  the  forces  of  Mana  as  well  as  those  of  the 
king  joined  together,  and  crushed  the  army  of  Vallabha. 

And  Manavamma  displayed  great  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle,  beating  down  the  enemy  on  all  sides  like  unto  Narayana 
in  the  battle  of  the  gods.  And  Narasiha  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  valour  of  Manavamma,  and  embraced  him  fondly,  and 
exclaimed,  ‘  Of  a  truth  thou  hast  been  to  me  the  giver  of 
victory  !  ’  And  he  returned  thence  to  his  own  city  and  held  a 
feast  in  honour  of  his  victory,  and  rewarded  the  army  of 
Manavamma  with  all  the  honours  that  were  due.  And  in 
course  of  time  the  king  thought  thus  within  himself :  ‘  This 
my  friend  has  left  naught  undone  to  prove  his  love  for  me  ; 
he  is  no  longer  my  debtor.  My  debt  to  him  must  I  now  repay 
by  what  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  even  though  grateful  men  are 
hardly  found  who  know  the  value  of  services  done  for  them.’ 
He  then  assembled  his  officers  together  and  spake  to  them  in 
this  wise  :  1  You  yourselves  are  witnesses  of  the  deeds  of 
valour  done  by  my  friend  here.  And  now  it  is  my  duty  to  do 
for  him  that  which  will  be  a  benefit  unto  him,  remembering 
that  to  give  help  unto  one  who  had  given  help  in  the  past,  is 
the  duty  of  the  righteous  man.’  And  when  these  words  were 
said,  all  the  ministers  replied,  ‘  Whatsoever  your  majesty 
desireth,  even  that  is  our  desire  also.’ 

And  the  king  then  granted  unto  Manavamma  an  army  with 
all  the  equipage  and  material  and  all  kinds  of  artificers,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  proceed  (to  his  country  and  gain  for  himself 
the  sovereignty  thereof).  And  when  Manavamma  was 
leaving  the  country  together  with  his  army,  the  king  wept 
sore  as  if  he  had  been  separated  from  his  own  son. 

Manavamma  then  took  ship  and  crossed  the  sea  (with  his 
army),  and  having  made  a  fast  voyage,  landed  at  Lanka  with 
his  forces,  and  began  to  subdue  the  country  (around). 

And  when  Dathopatissa  heard  of  this  invasion,  he  fled  (from 
the  capital);  and  Manavamma  entered  the  city  and  took  it,  and 
tarried  not  to  be  crowned,  but  straightway  closely  pursued 
the  fugitive  king  (taking  with  him  only  a  small  force).  (But 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  for)  that  portion 
28 
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of  his  Tamil  army  that  he  had  left  in  the  city  deserted 
from  him  when  false  tidings  were  brought  that  he  had 
been  stricken  with  a  serious  illness.  And  Dathopatissa  also, 
when  he  heard  of  this  defection,  raised  a  large  army  and 
prepared  for  war  against  Manavamma,  who,  when  he  saw  that 
(save  a  few  followers)  his  whole  army  had  deserted  from  him, 
and  that  (if  he  should  carry  on  the  war  with  so  small  a  force) 
his  enemy  might  get  a  chance  to  triumph  over  his  defeat  and 
his  death,  resolved  to  return  to  India  and  pursuade  his  friend 
to  help  him  yet  another  time,  by  giving  him  an  army  to 
conquer  the  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  returned  to  India, 
and  showed  himself  again  to  his  friend,  Narasiha,  and  entered 
his  service  a  second  time,  and  having  regained  his  favour, 
dwelt  at  his  court  until  four  kings  had  reigned  in  this  island. 

And  Narasiha  thus  thought  within  himself :  ‘  This  my  friend, 
who  seeketh  most  resolutely  after  fame,  hath  now  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  my  service  that  so  he  might  get  back  his 
kingdom.  And  lo  !  he  will  soon  have  grown  old.  How  then 
can  I  now  reign  (in  comfort)  and  see  him  (thus  miserable). 
Assuredly  I  shall  this  time  restore  to  him  his  kingdom  by 
sending  my  army  thither.  Else  what  advantageth  my  life  to 
me  ?  ’  Thereupon  the  king  gathered  his  army  together,  and 
having  equipped  it  well,  gave  Manavamma  all  things  that  he 
desired  to  have,  and  himself  accompanied  the  army  to  the 
sea-coast  where  a  mighty  array  of  ships  of  burden,  gaily 
ornamented,  had  been  prepared  for  them.  And  when  the  king 
reached  the  harbour  he  gave  orders  to  all  his  officers  that  they 
should  embark  and  accompany  Manavamma ;  but  they  all 
showed  unwillingness  to  do  so  (without  their  king). 

And  Narasiha,  having  pondered  well  over  the  matter, 
resolved  on  this  stratagem.  Keeping  himself  so  that  his  army 
might  not  see  him,  he  gave  over  to  Manavamma  all  his  retinue 
and  insignia  of  royalty  together  with  the  ornaments  with  which 
he  adorned  his  person,  and  sent  .him  (secretly)  on  board  the 
ship,  bidding  him  take  the  royal  drum  the  kottha  with  him, 
and  sound  it  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  And  Manavamma 
did  as  he  was  directed  ;  and  the  soldiers  thinking  that  it  was 
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the  king  (who  was  sounding  the  call),  embarked,  leaving  him 
alone  on  land.  Then  Mana  began  his  voyage  with  the  army 
and  all  the  material  of  war,  which,  with  the  ships  in  which  they 
were  borne,  was  like  unto  a  city  floating  down  the  sea.  And 
in  due  time  reached  the  port  and  disembarked  with  the  army. 
And  after  the  men  had  been  made  to  rest  there  for  a  few  days, 
he  began  to  fight,  and  took  the  northern  country  and  subdued 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
invincible  army  and  marched  against  the  city.  And  Pottha- 
kuttha,  having  heard  thereof,  went  forth  with  a  large  army  to 
meet  the  enemy.  And  the  two  armies  encountered  each  other 
like  unto  two  seas  that  had  burst  their  bounds.  And, 
Manavamma  clad  himself  in  his  armour,  and  led  his  men, 
mounted  on  his  elephant ;  and  he  broke  through  the  forces  of 
Pottha-kuttha  and  the  king  (Hattha-datfha),  and  scattered  them 
on  all  sides.  And  Hattha-dattha,  the  king,  as  he  was  fleeing 
from  the  field  of  battle,  was  seized  by  some  country  people. 
And  they  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it  to  Manavamma. 

And  Pottha-kuttha,  who  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle, 
took  refuge  in  Merukandara.  And  the  lord  of  that  country 
(from  whom  he  sought  protection),  when  he  saw  him  (under 
his  roof),  communed  thus  within  himself,  ‘Yea,  now  for  a 
long  time  has  this  man  been  my  friend  :  how  can  I  reject  him, 
nor  yet  how  can  I  keep  clear  of  offence  to  my  lord  the  king 
and  to  this  my  friend  ?  ’  And  so  (as  he  could  not  escape  from 
this  portion  by  reason  of  its  hardship,  he  resolved  to  kill 
himself,  and)  ate  of  some  poisoned  cakes,  so  that  he  died. 
And  when  Pottha-kuttha  heard  what  had  befallen  his  friend,  he 
ate  also  of  one  of  the  cakes  and  died.  Thus  did  the  island 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Manavamma,  freed  from  dangerous  foes 
that  are  like  unto  thorns. 

And  Manavamma  then  lifted  his  parasol  of  sovereignty  over 
the  island,  as  if  he  thereby  sheltered  the  inhabitants  thereof 
from  the  afflictions  which  had  rained  on  them.  And  the  good 
deeds  that  he  did  were  many  in  number  and  of  great  value. 
Who  can  enumerate  them  all  one  by  one  ?  And  this  great  and 
renowned  man  built  these  buildings :  the  terraced  house 
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called  Kappagama,  Sepanni,  Siriat  Padhanarakha  Vihara,  and 
the  beautiful  terraced  house  at  Siri  Sanghabodhi  Vihara.  He 
covered  also  the  roof  of  the  house  at  Thuparama.  And  he 
built  a  terraced  house  at  the  Thuparama  and  gave  it  to  the 
Pansukulika  monks.  He  repaired  also  the  old  canopy  on  the 
top  of  the  Cetiya  and  many  buildings  there  that  had  gone  to 
decay. 
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THE  ‘  AVANTISUNDARIKATHASARA  ’ 

The  Avantisundarikathd  and  the  Avantisundarikat/idsara  are 
two  old  Sanskrit  manuscripts  discovered  by  the  search  party 
of  the  Madras  Oriental  Manuscript  Library  some  years  ago. 1  Of 
these  the  former  is  a  prose  work  with  a  poetic  introduction  while 
the  other  is  a  summary  of  this  work  in  verse.  While  the  MSS. 
are  interesting  to  the  students  of  Sanskrit  literature  the  poetical 
introduction  prefixed  to  the  prose  work  is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  students  of  Pallava  history  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the 
literary  patronage  of  some  of  the  Pallava  kings  of  the  Simha- 
vishpu  line  and  the  connection  of  some  of  the  well-known 
Sanskrit  poets  with  Kanchipuram.  It  is  agreed  that  this  prose 
work  was  written  by  Dandin  and  the  introductory  chapter  gives 
some  valuable  data  for  fixing  the  date  and  place  of  Dandin  and 
his  connection  with  Bharavi  as  well  as  the  Pallava  kings  and 
their  interest  in  architecture  and  literature.  The  literary 
and  historical  importance  of  the  work  have  been  discussed  in 
full  by  Mr.  Ramakrishnakavi  in  his  paper  on  ‘  Avantisundari¬ 
kathd  of  Dandin  ’2 * *  which  may  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Harihara 
Sastri  of  Trivandrum  has  questioned  the  tenability  of  the 
identity  of  Damodara  and  Bharavi  and  the  relationship  of 
Bharavi  and  Dandin  suggested  by  Mr.  Kavi  in  the  light  of  his 
discovery  of  the  corresponding  prose  passage  from  Trivandrum 
Manuscript  Library.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
Mr.  Ramakrishnakavi5 s  edition  which  has  the  advantage  of 
supplying  a  number  of  correct  readings  not  found  in  the 
Manuscript  acquired  by  the  Government  Oriental  Manuscript 
Library. 

1  See  para  108,  of  the  Report  on  the  working  of  Perip.  party  of  Gover- 
ment  Oriental  Manuscript  Library,  Madras,  for  1916-17  to  1918-19. 

2  Proc.  and  Trans,  of  the  Second  Oriental  Conference,  Calcutta, 

pp.  192-200.  See  his  paper  in  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Oriental 

Conference  entitled  ‘  Bharavi  and  Dancjin 
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11  11 

Brq^p^f^cT^f  fqqt:  Rqq^sqqrqqr  i 
w  (?)  qiq£  qftqrfq  smsFR^r :  u 

sO 

II  \\  II 

R  ifqqtqqrqr^q-q^fqqRqi^  i 
crenfti^  qRRq  ^rqq^fer  ii 

sO 

11  ^  II 

«RT  »Tftqi@«T5r^i5T5it5!q:  1 

O  /  sj 

3m?J>qgT?;Eqcfif^qqrRflr?T  11 

ii  ^  n 

^fq^Rqfqq^riqr^R^qqrr  1 

wqrewiflRq:  g  Rqrfqq:  ii 

9s  9s  «o 

» « 

*m:  qfg^q:  l 
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qfci:  qcfcfiT  fftf  cFFqigtq  aqqgqq;  II 

11  ^  II 

n^r^q^qf  g«qtfr  qgqqg:  i 

rTfl^^raSTR:  Sgsfstf  ^FT'^  II 

ll  II 

^T^tt  f^qm^q^Tcrq^friq;  i 

qqrqrq*q  ^  ^isqr  gtforqwqri;  fm  « 

«  \\  II 

flcT:  gr  ITT*)  fl-5Tlfqq%^R0l:  1 

fqtf  3-f^qmiq  5q^fgTq5r>qqq  11 

II  \\  i 

g  3F55  q;q  HF?ir  ^  fq^T  ^rfq  sqqsqa  1 

37q3qq  g^qr  g^^F  ST^T  =q  11 

N3  >3 

1  \\  B 

gfq^q  q*  afw*  q^q^qdqq:  » 

g  TfT?r*  g^R:  gqfaqfqsqgqt:  ll 

N®  sj  NJ 

11  \*  II 

3gqr5PT<sqqtq[q:  Sirffa  ^  ficISFq:  1 

•o 

q?qq  q-aqr^qrfq  -qqgf^qgiq  y 

>o  Cs 

II  \\  0 

3rqrfg:  q^cfrq^q  q*  i 

^rgi^wqw  g  gq  fq^qrmq  « 

'O  o 

n  A 

<^r  qRjgr^itcr^qfq^SR:  i 

^rqfq:  qif^qsqpq  qtqq^ftqqf^qqrq  II 

ii  ^  H 

^gpq^qcFrf^r  fqq^qr:  fg^qqifqqiq;  i 

m  ^^rggqc?r  ciqggr^qdfgq:  11 

NO  'O 

ii  \t  H 

g  ri  ftifaqqgqqmrf^q  ^fcWfuq:  i 

o  o 

q^gsrfeqrqsqgsr  s;f^qq*qqrq  n 

1  ^ « 

29 
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strqqf  fta^Wf  qvrqt  a  aarssn:  11 

St 

II  Vo  11 

WlfJT*  £q:  1 

mz  q;^  v*  ii 

II  v  ^  II 

*m:  cqqrfq  atqrgtfi;  qiRqarercfsq:  i 

'O 

qfirsPS  qf|5JT£:  qqr  flfNatSqar  II 

vO  >o 

II  V^  || 

asr^rf^aagf^a  aq-a:  gra  ar  a  err  i 

'O  >0 

q;afaar  qqtaa  nar^rfasTqt^a  a:  ii 

>0 

II  V^  || 

$nar  r^arqa:  qq:  ^r^55q^:  i 

NO 

qwaf  q*i  a#f  fq^f^aqwrarfi;  ii 

II  VV  II 

3tt4  aarsqawq  *aqa:  q^a^ar  i 
^fq  =a  *i£<^q  a  asqmfq  q^aa;  i 

II  v^  II 

faarfq  ara^argr:  qi^qt  fgataar:  i 
ar^araararaRafcrq  flfe^aar#r  u 

*  || 

ffa  eprr  aa:  qta*a  fa^qq^fa  i 
^  a  TST  qqt  aq  a  f^frqar  1! 

sO 

II  V^s  o 

BTqr^^q^r^tfif^^gT^^qT  1 

o 

^?afqq  a*atowtftlf$r  g;  n 

H  V^  11 

aa:  awa^^fga^Fafa-aar  i 

so  O 

esqRR  ^rqt^^ffqjyr  aaarqar  II 

'-’  va 

II  V^  II 

aqtqrq  qqr  q^qjr  ^raqf^^  i 

• 

a^?q  $&mm  qq£  qfcri  ^ :  g 

ii  v  r. 

qft^r  i 

zzi 

scr-qar  fl^rfqg>  sssf  wg^gq  « 

11  \\  11 

5lfq?q  qf^RFqoi  fli^T  faqowgq^  | 
aMfl^a;  gg^rr  g^ig  gfq^q^  u 

NO 

n  \\  11 

a?qiq$fga^a??IcFjflfoi  fg^qi  | 

>0 

fqf^rftSq  fffla  ^qSFjVgqfg  *gg^  || 

11  \\  0 

affflq  sr^g  ssg  q^rf^  i 

sqqr^qia^g^rcfifft  qiftsfr  o 

II  <\V  11 

ari  q^gqlqf  a^gfaa  1 

^'qw^qgfa  ggt  fqgnqdsflag  11 

11  <<<\  11 

aa:  f^dst  c£q?r  fiqrqt  ^  g:  1 

c* 

gp  aq^t  flag  wqt^qal^  « 

11  ■ 

ssi  ^r^afli^g  ^fi^safl:  gin  1 

NO 

gffiqatsfq  g-qgfOTj  ssaifafa  11 
>0 

11  ^  11 

qgrgrarq^q  a  f^afq^r  Wgargt  \ 

q^a^iffigsfs^q^a^q:  g’flrsqqsqqfg  II 

NO 

n  \{  11 

qsrasfcRt  agwar  flfg'grqa:  1 

CS  >0  NO 

qsftflq  qflrKg  flisq  f^qg  c£g  f^g  n 

CS  <2 

11  ^  11 

m  ai  £qqm«i  qgi^Fwgrgq^  1 
3?^T[%gffl^  q^flfqqq^flcgj  II 

NO  O  N 

II  ^0  B 

aa:  saflqg  fl^r  gflgsqmgqg  1 

nO  nO 

^qiflig  afgq  gang  flafliaa:  11 

CS  CS 

11  ^  11 

*28 


>o 

qf^cri  l 

TOt  ^fe  fijqrfaqi^- 

Rq££  q^fraTOSISTii;  II  »  H  I 

>0  NO  v 

qfsrr  jqsqT  fqftffiq^cfiqrcl^rq  wq: 

so  nO  sO  Cs 

rthr^  fttferem  HRf^M  %n°Tr^  i 

q  mv  sqfs:  s^bt  smBserf  q%sw. 

NO  \ 

2«g«i:  gym  cfi«rf  fawforfaqra^  11  ^  n 

SWR:  II 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Page  10,  note  2. 

This  work  traces  the  descent  of  Dandin  in  its  introductory 
chapter.  In  doing  so  it  brings  his  great  grandfather  Gopala 
as  a  fellow-pupil  of  Bharavi  whom  it  brings  into  contact 
with  three  kings  of  South  India,  namely,  Vishnuvardhana, 
the  father  of  Jayasimha  I  of  the  Chalukyas  of  Bad  ami ;  of 
Durvinita,  among  the  Gangas  who  was  his  own  pupil  and 
commented  up  on  the  I5th  Sarga  of  the  Kiratarjunlya 
and  wrote  a  Sanskrit  version  of  the  Brhatkatha  and  Simha- 
vishnu  of  Kanchi.  These  details  come  out  clearly  from 
the  MS.  copy  of  the  prose  work  Avantisundarikatha ,  not 
the  versified  sara  or  abridgement,  as  shown  by  Pandit 
Harihara  Sastri,  Curator  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  Trivandram, 
in  a  paper  presented  to  the  fourth  Oriental  Conference  in 
Allahabad. 

Page  11,  note  2. 

The  discovery  of  these  panels  raises  the  question  as  to 
the  religion  of  the  kings  and  the  existence  of  the  place. 
Simhavishnu  was  a  Vaishnava  as  he  is  described  as 
Simhavishpu  who  worshipped  Vishnu  in  devotion ; 
Bhaktyarodhita  Vish?iuh  Simhavishnuh .  His  son  and 
successor  Mahendra  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jain  originally 
and  then  become  a  convert  to  Saivism  through  Appar. 
It  seems  likely  that  he  was  Jain  as  in  the  Mattavilosa 
he  brings  into  ridicule  the  Saiva  Kapalika  and  the  Sakyas 
or  Buddhists.  He  has  no  reference  to  the  Jains.  His 
father’s  devotion  to  Vaishpavism  may  explain  its  omission. 
His  portrait  in  the  Varaha  cave  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  there  a  prince  with  his  father  and  like  him,  he  may 
then  have  been  a  Vaishpava.  This  raises  the  question  of 
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the  origin  of  the  place.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
place  existed  before  whatever  Mahamalla  may  have  done 
to  enlarge  and  beautify  it. 

Page  101,  no te  1. 

The  style  of  pillar  described  does  mark  a  distinct  class  of 
pillars.  If  Mahamalla  originated  it,  as  probably  he  did, 
his  successors  continued  it,  and  we  find  this  kind  of  pillar 
in  buildings  of  later  times  of  different  ages.  To  mark  it 
distinctly  as  having  been  originated  by  Mahamalla  we 
want  a  few  undoubted  examples  of  these  ascribable  to  his 
age.  We  cannot  say  we  get  that  in  Mahabalipuram. 

Page  102 ,  note  1. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
Narasimhavarman  Mahamalla  founded  the  town.  The 
town  had  the  vernacular  name  Mallai  and  in  that  name 
was  known  earlier,  as  Bhutattalvar,  a  native  of  the  place 
refers  to  the  place  by  that  name.  Tirumangai  Alvar  a 
contemporary  of  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  refers  to  the 
place  as  kadal  mallai-Talasayanam ,  meaning  Mallai  close 
to  the  sea  which  is  otherwise  known  Talaiayanam,  lying 
on  land.  This  last  is  in  reference  to  Vishnu  who  is  abed 
on  the  earth,  as  though  on  the  sea  usually,  to  let  a  devotee 
have  a  view  of  him  in  that  posture.  It  was  called  kadal- 
Mallai  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Mallais  clearly  indicat¬ 
ing  that  it  is  an  ordinary  native  name.  This  is  distinct 
from  the  Mamallapuram  given  to  it  by  Mahamalla,  as  is 
very  commonly  the  case  in  South  India.  The  village 
Mallai  became  the  city  Mamallapuram  by  this  rechristen¬ 
ing.  Pandit  M.  Raghavaiyangar  has  suggested,  from  a 
reference  in  the  Sangam  classic  Perumbanarruppadai,  the 
identification  of  this  place  with  Nlrpeyarthi  in  the  poem 
in  the  Journal  of  Oriental  Research.  This  term  means  that 
which  has  the  name  of  water  and  the  Pandit  finds  justifica¬ 
tion  for  it  in  the  name  Jalafayanam  given  to  the  Shore- 
temple  in  one  of  the  later  inscriptions.  Tirumangai  Alvar’s 
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reference  is  Talaiayanam  and  not  Jalafayanam.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  the  alteration,  it  must  also 
be  noted  that  Jalasayanam  is  given  to  the  Siva  shrine  in  the 
inscription.  While  the  Pandit  deserves  credit  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  Nir-peyarttu  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  another 
place  Tiru-Nlr-Malai  near  Pallavaram  and  the  poem  has 
to  be  examined  closely  to  see  whether  this  is  the  place 
actually  meant.  (See  Indian  Antiquary ,  1917 ;  The 
Antiquities  of  Mahabalipuram ,  pp.  49  ff.) 

Page  120,  7iote  2 . 

The  views  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  K.  Sastri  seem  to  have  been 
due  entirely  to  a  misconstruction  of  the  Iloka  in  the 
Tandantottam  plates  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word 
punah  (again).  The  previous  verse  refers  to  the  conquest 
of  the  south  and  refers  obviously  to  the  exploits  of 
Simhavishnu  of  the  main  line.  From  these  the  genealogy 
passes  on  to  the  descendants  of  his  younger  brother 
Bhimavarman.  The  first  important  character  in  this  line 
is  Hiranyavarma  whose  son  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla 
became  a  great  Pallava  ruler.  The  poet  apparently  spoke 
of  Simhavishnu  as  an  avatar  of  Vishnu  and  refers  to 
Hiranya  similarly  as  a  second  avatar  of  the  same  Vishnu 
(Bhuranyutejah).  The  use  of  the  punah  (again)  is  then 
quite  justified.  There  is  no  need  to  identify  this 
Nandivarman  with  Nandi  of  Tellaru  and  create  difficulties 
to  surmount.  The  first  is  given  his  peculiar  title  Ekadhira 
and  he  is  described  as  a  Paramavaishnava.  The  other 
is  described  as  an  equally  devout  Saiva.  Each  of  them 
gives  himself  credit  for  such  allegiance  in  religion  in  the 
concluding  verses.  There  is  no  room  for  a  second 
Hiranyavarma  nor  is  there  any  need. 

Page  138,  note  2. 

The  name  of  this  author  Perundevanar  and  his  work  Bharata- 
venba  have  been  too  readily  identified  with  the  author 
Bharatam-padiya  Perumdevanar  and  his  Bharatam.  The 
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first  refers  himself  and  his  work  to  the  reign  of  Nandi- 
varman  of  Tellaru  and  therefore  to  the  ninth  century 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  regard  to  the  other  however  we  have 
neither  the  work  nor  any  extracts.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  invocatory  poems  to  the  eight  Sangam 
collections  of  which  the  Alian&nuru  collection  was  made 
for  Ugra-Pandya  by  Rudra  Sarman.  An  ancient  Pandya, 
anterior  to  the  genealogical  lists,  is  given  credit  for  having 
got  the  Bharatam  done  into  Tamil  in  the  larger  Sinna- 
manur  plates.  This  achievement  is  put  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  victory  at  Talaialanganam  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Sangam  in  Madura.  In  the  face  of 
these  distinctive  features  the  identifications  of  the  two 
Perundevans  would  be  impossible  and  the  Bharatam  of  the 
earlier  Perundevan  cannot  be  the  venba  that  has  come 
down  to  us  in  part. 


ERRATA 


Page 

Line 

39 

25  for 

Kulimaharatha,  read  Kulimahataraka. 

42 

12  for 

Simhavarman  and  Skandavarman,  read 
Madhavavartnan. 

>  » 

15  for 

Simhavarman,  read  Madhavavarman. 

71 

25  for 

fifth,  read  fourth. 

i J 

29  for 

sixth,  read  fifth. 

104 

1 2  for 

circa  600,  read  circa  655. 

108  < 

f  f-n.  2  ' 
[  line  1  i 

j-  for 

3TrjT  read 

„  2 

for 

ZWmi  read 

113 

Gen.  Table  for 

Simhavarman  read  Simhavishnu. 

116  j 

i  f.n.  1  1 
;  line  8  J 

l  for 

Malaprakritis ,  read  Mulaprakritis. 

137  j 

f  f-n.  2  1 

[  line  2  j 

►  for 

the  work,  read  of  the  work. 

160 

7  for 

Sundanar,  read  Sundarar. 

169 

2  for 

vol.  xiv,  read  vol.  xv. 

IV. B.— A  few  other  errors  mostly  in  diacritical  marks  have  not  been 
noticed  here  as  being  too  obvious. 
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A 

Adambakkam,  Assembly  of,  154, 
207 

Adeya,  153 

Aditya  I,  Chola  king,  conquest  of 
Tondamandalam  by,  133,  134 
Adityavarman’,  Pallava,  83 
Adivarahasvami  temple,  royal 
sculptures  at,  87 
Adondachola,  25,  27 
Adondaichakravarthi,  13,  14 
AgastyeSvara  temple,  at  Poyyanur, 
144 

Aggalanimmati,  Kadamba  prin¬ 
cess,  73,  135 
Agnishtoma,  34,  37 
Airandapalla,  identification  of,  45 
Ajavarman,  Kadamba  king,  73 
Ajjhitabhattarika,  Kadamba  prin¬ 
cess,  72 
Alinadu,  131 

Aluptakdma  ( =  Mahendravarman 
I),  90 

Amaravati,  34,  37,  41 
Amatya,  38 
Amogavarsha,  139 
Anantasivacharya,  107 
Andkrapatha,  33,  34,  37 
Angirasa,  47 
Ankura,  a  title,  21 
Anniga,  145 
Aparajitavarman — 

Campaign  against  Pandyas,  142 
Defeat  by  Aditya,  143 
Later  Pallava  King,  141^43 
Monuments  of,  143 
Appar  (  =  Tirunavukkarasar),  30, 
31 ;  age  of  the  activity  of,  88, 
90,  159 

Araisur,  Varaguna  encamped  at, 
136 

Architecture,  Longhurst,  on  the 
value  of  a  study  of  for  fixing 
the  date  of  monuments,  100-1 
Areca  nuts,  duties  on,  153 


Arichit  (  =  Arisil),  battle  of,  139, 
140« 

Arivarana,  War-elephant,  105 
Arivarman  (Aryavarman),  42 
ArthaSastras,  38 
Aruvalar,  9 

Ashtabhuja,  temple  of,  in  Kanchi, 
126 

Ashtadasapariharas ,  38,  151 
Asokaraja,  27,  28,  38 
Asokavarman,  20,  47,  48,  49,  50 
Asvamedha,  21,  34,  37,  126 n 
Atisaya,  Pallava  war-horse  of 
ParameSvaravarman  I,  105 
Atyantakama  ( =  Paramesvaravar- 
man  I),  107 

Avanibhajana,  identification  of,  11, 
86 

Avaninaranan  (  =  Nandivarman 
III),  138 

Avaninarayana-Chaturvedimanga- 
lam  ( =  Kaveripakkam) ,  154, 
205 

Avanisimha,  see  Simhavishnu 
Avantisundarikathasara,  1,  10,  43, 
81,  158  see  also  App.  C,  pp. 
223  ff 

Avamukta,  Nllaraja  of,  45,  47 
B 

Bahlika,  18 
Bahur — 

Boundaries  of  villages  gifted, 
150« 

Course  of  Studies  offered  in,  141 

Endowment  to,  149-50 

Sanskrit  College  at,  141 
Bappadeva,  33,  54,  35,  36,  38,  39,  50 
Bhagavadajjukam ,  Sans,  burlesque, 
93  » 

Bhagiratha,  Kadamba  King,  71 
Ballot-box,  principle  of,  understood 
in  Chola  times,  155« 

Bana,  6,  136 

feudatory  of  Nripatunga,  140 
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Bhairavakonda,  8 
Bharata,  reading  of  at  the  Kuram 
temple,  107 
Bharatavenba,  82 
Bharavi,  10,  24,  43,  79,  81,  88 
at  the  Pallava  Court,  158 
Bhasa,  plays  of  at  the  Pallava 
court,  111 

Bhlmavarman,  Pallava,  83,  84 
Bhogivarman,  Kadamba  King,  73 
Bhuta ,  fiscal  term,  153 
Bhuvanakosa,  18 
Brhat-Banas,  71 
Budinali ,  152 

Buddha,  indebted  to  Ved&nta  for 
his  doctrines,  27,  95 
Buddhavarman,  23,  34 
Buddhism,  28,  37 ;  Degenerate 

state  of,  95 
Buddyankura,  34,  39 
Burnell  (Dr.),  2 


C 

Camps,  Pallava  royal  camps,  54 
Ceylon,  13 

invasion  under  Narasimhavar- 
man  I,  99 

second  naval  expedition  to,  99, 
100 

Chalukyas  (W.),  6,  10,  17 
Chandadanda,  73 
Chandalur  plates,  41 
Chandraditya,  144 
Charudevi,  34,  39 
Charuponnera,  145 
Cbera,  17 

Chetlhakdri  ( =  Mahendravarman 
I),  90 

Chicacole  (  =  (? )  Erandol) ,  45 
Chintdmani,  1 

Chitramaya,  Pallava  Prince,  112 
123,  124,  125  _ 

Chitramegha  Tataka,  155 
Chola  interregnum,  at  Kanchi, 
63-6,  see  also  Introduction 
Chola  inscriptions,  details  on  local 
administration  in,  155« 
Chutavana,  battle  of,  125 
identification  of,  126 
Conjeevaram,  see  Kanchlpuram 
Cdpper-  plate  charters  of  the 
Pallavas,  see  App.  A,  pp.  163- 
220 


D 

Dakshi.idpatha,  18 
Dalavanur,  6 
Dalura,  35,  39 
Dandin,  10,  24.  43 
At  the  Pallava  Court,  110-111 
158 

Earlier  sojourn  of,  158 
Friends  of,  159,  see  App.  C. 
Dantiga  (=  Dantivarman),  subju¬ 
gation  of  by  Govinda  III,  135 
Danti-Mandivarman,  133 
Dantipottarasar,  133,  see  Dantivar¬ 
man 

Dantivarman,  131,  132,  133 
Reign  of,  134-6 
Darsi  (  =  Dasanapura  ?),  41,  62 
Dasnapura,  41,  54-5 
Identification  of,  62 
Devarashtra,  45 
Identification  of,  45« 
Devendravarman,  45 
Dhanaih  jaya,  45 

Dhanyakata  ( =  Dharanikotta,) 
Amaravati ,  34 
Dbarmapala,  12,  26 
Dharmarajaratha,  8 
Digambara  Jains,  11,  42 
Dharanikondaposar,  114,  116  n 
Dillpa,  Noiamba  chief,  145 
Dramas,  intended  to  be  staged 
at  the  Pallava  court,  159 
Durvinita,  Ganga  King,  10,  43 


E 

Election  principle  of,  in  Village 
Assemblies,  155 
Elliot  (Sir  W.),  1 

Epigraphy,  Dr  Fleet  on  the  value 
of,  for  research,  4-5 
Eri-  Variya  -Perumakkal  ( =  Tank 
Management  Committee), 
mention  of,  in  Pallava  inscrip¬ 
tions,  156« 


F 

Fergusson  (J.),  2 
Fleet  (Dr.),  on  epigraphy,  2,  3,  4  ; 
Lokavibhdga,  42 
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Ganesha  temple,  106 
Ganga-Pallava  theory,  132«,  see 
also  Introduction 
Gangas,  4,  6,  10,  13,  41,  42 
Gautamiputra  Satakarni,  16,  17,  37 
Genealogy  of  the  Early  Pallavas, 
56-60 

Ghatika,  24 

Godavari  (R.),  37,  45;  46 
Goldsmiths,  duty  on ,  152 
Gopala  Aiyar  (V.),  137 
Gopinatha  Rao  (T.  A.),  4,  91,  136, 
140 

Governmental  organization  of  the 
Pallavas,  146-157  ;  affinity  to 
North  Indian  ones,  148,  148« 
Govinda  III,  Invasion  of  Kanchl 
by,  135 

Govindavarman,  Pallava,  83 
Govindavarman,  Vishnukundin 
King,  76 

Grama,  officers  in  charge  of,  148 
Gudimallam,  140 

Gunabhajana  ( =  Paramesvaravar- 
man  I) 

Gunabhara.  see  Mahendravarman  I 
Gupta  Era,  initial  date  of,  Shama 
Sastri  on,  33 

Gupta  inscriptions,  compared  with 
the  Pallava,  153 
Gurjara,  18 

H 

Harihara  Sastri,  43 n 
Harivarman,  Kadamba  King,  73 
Hastivarman  of  Vengi,  45,  47 
Hemavati  pillar  inscription,  145 
Hirahadagalli  plates,  19,  33,  35,  37 
Hiranya ,  revenue  term,  153 
Hiranyavarma  Maharaja,  83,  114 
Position  of  in  Pallava  genealogy, 
116 

Hiuen-Tsang,  Chinese  Pilgrim,  12, 
27,  28,  82 

Description  of  the  city  of  Kanchl, 
102-3 

On  state  of  Buddhism  in  Kanchl 
and  Pandya  country,  103 
Visit  to  Kanchl,  102 
Hultzsch  (Dr.),  2,  6,  33 
Identification  of  Sripuram  biyam, 
142 
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New  reading  of  the  Bahur  plates, 
140» 

On  the  age  of  Seven  Pagodas, 

104m 

On  the  identification  of  Uragapu- 
ram,  104« 

On  the  position  of  Kampa- 
varman,  143,  144 
Huns,  18 

I 

Ikshvaku,  17 
11am -  Kill i ,  29 

Ilam-Tirayan  (  =  Tondaman  11am- 
Tirayan,  21,  23,  27,  29,  36  ' 
Ilampiltchi,  revenue  term,  152 
Ilavar,  152 

Indrabhattarakavarman,  Vishnu¬ 
kundin  King,  76 

Inscriptions  of  the  Pallavas,  see 
App.  A,  pp.  163-220 
Iraiyandr- Ahappurul,  Commen¬ 
tary  on,  124 

J 

Jaina  temples  in  Kanchl,  103 
Jayavarman,  37 
J  ouveau-D  u  breuil — 

On  the  origin  of  Pallavas,  19 
On  the  nature  of  the  Gupta 
invasion  in  the  South,  44-5 
On  the  Vishnukundin  origin  of 
Pallava  Art,  77-8 
On  Uragapuram,  104 
On  Pallava  painting,  92-3 
On  Pallava  styles  of  architecture, 
91 

Jyeshtapada  Somayaji,  Brahmin 
Scholar,  attainments  of,  129-30 


K 

Kadambas,  24,  69-73 
Kadanmallai,  see  Mahabalipuram 
Kailasanatha  temple  ( =  Rajasim- 
hesvara),  8,  13 

Kadavan-Mahadeviyar,  Queen,  200 
Kadavas,  17 

Kakutsthavarman,  Kadamba  King, 
53  72 

Kalabhartri,  47,  48,  49,  50 
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Kalabhras,  vanquished  by  Siraha- 
vishnu,  84,  85 

Identification  of,  85#,  120 
Significance  of  in  Pallava 
History  Introduction 
Kalavali-Ndrpatu,  30 
Kallar,  25 ;  Relations  with  Kala¬ 
bhras,  26 

Kalumalam,  battle  of,  30 
Kamandaka,  Nitisdra  of,  148#. 
Kamara,  38 

Kampaperumal  ( -=  K  a  m  p  a  - 
varinan),  144 

Kampavarman  ( =  Vijayakampa- 
varman),  132-4 
Kanagopa,  39 

Kanchlpuram,  Pre-Pallava  history 
of,  15-31 

Hiuen-Tsang  in,  102-3 
Invasions  of  the  Chalukyas  into, 
89,  105,  138 

Rashfrakuta  invasions  into,  126, 
127 

State  of  learning  in,  71,  110-11, 
157-58 

Temples  of,  109-10,  114,  131 
Under  Karikala,  28-30 
Under  the  Pallavas  of  Prakrit 
Charters,  33  ft 
Kangavarman,  71 
Kanjanur,  ancient  name  of,  87 
Kapalikas,  10 

Life  of,  as  described  in  Matta- 
vilasaprahasana,  94,  95 
Karikalachola,  9,  28,  29,  31,  55 
Karnatakas,  identification  of  with 
Kalabhras,  85# 

Karnlsuta,  130 
Karuvur,  dest.  of,  29 
Kattirai,  144 

Katumukhavaditra,  Pallava 
Musical  Instrument,  capture 
of,  121 

Kautilya,  Arthasastra  of,  148# 
Kaveripattinam,  9 
Sea-trade  with,  26 
Kavyadarsa,  of  Dandin,  78,  111,  112 
Reference  to  Kanchi  in,  111 
Kavyamlniamsa ,  18 
Keralaputras,  of  Asokan  inscrip¬ 
tion,  28 

Kesavaperumal  temple,  at  Kuram, 
131 

Khatvankhadvaja ,  Pallava  royal 
emblem,  121 


Killi,  Chola  chiefs,  21,  29,  30 
Kilmavilangai,  7 
Kiratarjuniya ,  78,  81 
age  of,  158 

KIrtivar man, raid  on  Kanchi  by,  122 
Kodukolli  ( =  Ekadhlramanga- 
lam),  130 

Kodumbalur,  battle  of,  123 
Kondamudi  plates,  compared  with 
Mayidavolu  plates,  36 
Kosala,  44 

Koshtakas  (Tam.  =  Kottam),  148 
Kottams,  division  of  in  Tonda- 
mandalam,  25,  147 
Names  of,  147# 

Kovur  Kilar,  29 
Krishna  Sastri  (H)  — 

Duration  of  the  reign  of  Pallava 
malla,  119 

Identification  of  the  reliefs  at 
Mahabalipuram  discussed,  87 
On  the  Omgodu  plates  of  Simha- 
varman,  67 

Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  on  the 
origin  of  the  Pallavas,  4,  17-18 
Krishnavarman,  Kadamba  King, 
72,  73 

Kshatrapas,  southward  advance  of, 
53 

KshatryasimhapallaveSvara,  at 
Mahabalipuram,  13,  110 
Kubera,  of  Devarashtra,  45 
Kubja-Vishnuvardhana  (E.  Chalu- 
kya),  89 

Kudamukku  (Tirukudamukku) 
(=  Kumbhakonam),  battle  of, 
140 

Kudavayil  Kottam,  identification  of, 
with  Kodavasal,  30 
Kulottungachola,  25,  26,  27 
Kulumur,  battlefield,  123 
Kundukura,  Village  of,  149# 
Kunrandarkovil,  Pudukotta,  131 
Kuntala,  53 

Kuram,  Assembly  of,  154 
Kuram  plates,  battle  of  Peru- 
valanallur,  description  in,  105, 
105# 

Kurugodu,  battle  of,  137 
Kurumbabhumi  ( =  Tondaman- 
dalam),  27 

Kurumbas,  14,  24,  25,  26,  28 
Subjugation  of,  27 
Kurunilamannar,  25 
Kusthalapura,  Dhanamjaya  of,  45 
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L 

Land-Survey,  in  Pallava  records, 
149-50 

Literature,  value  of,  for  Pallava 
History,  8-13 

Impetus  given  to,  by  the  Palla- 
vas,  157-61 

Lokavibhaga ,  Jaina  work,  11,  42-3, 
66-7 

M 

Mackenzie  (Col.  C.),  work  of,  26 
Mackenzie  MSS.,  1,  24-5 
Madhava  II  (W.  Ganga),  42 
Madhavavarman  I,  Vishnukundin 
King,  76 

Mahabalipuram  =  Seven  Pagodas, 
Mavalivaram,  Mallai,  Kadan- 
mallai,  Mahamallapuram,  2, 
7,  8,  13,  39 

Discussion  on  the  age  of,  101-2 
Monoliths  at,  100-2 
Naval  base  for  Ceylon  invasions, 
99 

Port  of,  reference  in  Tirumangai 
Alvar  to,  99,  99«,  100 
Royal  statues  at,  87-8 
Mahendrapotadhirajan,  see  Mahen- 
dravarman  I,  88 

Mahakantara,  Vyagrarajaof,  44,  45 
Mahamalla,  see  Narasimhavarman  l 
Mahamallapuram,  see  Mahabali¬ 
puram 

Mahavamsa,  13,  98  ;  Account 

relating  to  Manavamma,  App. 
B. 

Mahdyana  Buddhism,  State  of,  at 
Kanchi,  103 
Mahendragiri,  45 
Mahendrapala,  18 
Mahendrapura  (=  Mahendravadi), 
91 

Mahendratataka ,  Pallava  tank  at 
Mahendravadi,  91 
Mahendravadi,  7.  13 
Vishnu  temple  at,  90,  91 
Mahendravarman  I,  6,  8,  10,  48,  81 
Literary  achievement  of,  93-4 
Military  events,  89 
Painting  and  music,  under,  92-3 
Reign  of,  88-96 
Religious  views  of,  90,  91 
Style  of  architecture,  91-2 
Temples  of,  90 


Mahendravarman  II,  103-4 
Mahendravikrama,  see  Mahendra¬ 
varman  I 

Mahendravishnugrha,  Pallava 
temple  at  Mahendravadi,  91 
Mahlpala,  18 
Malanadu,  8 5n 
Malavas — 

Defeated  by  Simhavishnu,  84,  85 
Identification  of,  8 5n 
Mallai  ( =  Mahabalipuram),  138 
Mamalla  style  of  architecture,  101 
Mamandur,  Pallava  cave  at,  6,  7 
Tank  at,  Pallava  origin  of,  155 
Mambakkam,  149 
Manali,  ancient  name  of,  87 
Assembly  at,  154 
Manavamma,  Ceylon  Prince,  98 
At  the  Pallava  court,  99 
Mandagapattu,  Pallava  monu¬ 
ment  in,  6,  7 
Importance  of,  91  n 
Mandhatrivarman,  Kadamba  King, 
71 

Mangala,  Nolamba  King,  145 
Manikkavasagar,  age  and  position 
'of,  160 

Manimangala,  battle  of,  97 
Manimekalai,  21,  29,  30 
Manipallavam,  21,  22 
Mannai,  battle-field  (=Mannai- 
kudi,  Mamnikurichi.  Mana- 
kudi),  123,  126 
Mantaraia,  of  Korala,  45 
Maran  Sadaiyan,  Pandyan  King, 
incursions  of  into  Tondaman- 
dalam,  136 

Marriages,  fee  on,  152 
Matridatta,  158 

Mattavilasa ,  see  Mahendravarman 

I 

Mattavilasa  Prahasana,  10,  11,  81 
Contents  of,  93-4 
Light  thrown  by,  94-6 
Mayidavolu  Plates  of  Sivaskanda- 
varman,  19,  33,  37,  App.  A. 
Mayilai  (=Mylapore),  PallaVfr 
Capital,  under  Nandivarman 
_  III  ,138 

Melacheri,  Pallava  temple  at,  7 
Melanga,  identity  of,  38 
Menmatura,  54,  55 
Molo-kiu-chi  (  -  Pandya  country) 
visit  by  Hiuen-Tsang,  103 
MrigeSavarman,  71,  7? 
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Mudrarakshasa ,  mention  of  Danti- 
varman  in,  159 

MukteSvara  temple  of,  at  Kanchi, 
131 

Mulasthana  temple  of,  at  Tiru- 
kalukkunram,  54 

Music,  inscription al  treatise  on,  at 
Kudumiyamalai,  93 
Muttaraiyan,  6,  140 

N 

Nagas,  19,  20,  21,  22,  30,  50,  51,  52 
Naianda,  University  of,  12 
Nalayiraprabhanda,  11,  81 
Nallaru,  battle  of,  137 
NdUikaviperumal  ( -  --  Tirumangai 
Alvar),  131 

Nambiyandar  Nambi,  160 
Nandikkalambakam,  24,  81,  82 
Contents  of,  136-8 
Nandipotarayar,  133,  see  Nandivar- 
man  III 

Nandipotavarman,  see  Nandivar- 
man  II,  Pallavamalla 
NandipottaraSar  ( =  Nandivarman) , 
138 

Nandipura  ( =  Nandi  puravinnaga- 
ram),  siege  of,  124 
Nandipuravinnagaram  ( =Natban- 
kovil  Nandipura),  13,  124 
Nandivarman  III,  11,  46,  47,  82 
Campaigns  against  the  Pand- 
yas,  137 

Events  of  the  reign,  136-9 
Nanmugan  Tiruvandadi,  96 
Nanniga,  145 

Narasimhacharya  (R.)  on  Loka- 
vibhdga,  43 

Narasimhavarman  1  (  =  Maha- 

malla),  13 

Ceylon  invasions,  98-100 
Monuments  of,  at  Mahabalipu- 
ram,  100-2 
Raid  on  Vatapi,  98 
Reign  of,  97-103 

Narasitnhavishou,  see  Rajasimha 
Narayana,  temple  of,  at  Dalura,  161 
Narendra  ( =  Mahendravarman  I), 
90 

Narendrasena,  72 
Narrinai,  24 
Nayanmars,  age  of,  78 
Nedumaran,  Pandyan  king,  con¬ 
version  of,  to  Saivism,  159 


Neduvayal,  battlefield,  123 
Nellur  (  =  Nellore),  battle  of,  125 
Nelvayipakkam,  149 
Nelveli,  battle  of  (  =  Nenmali) 
identification  of,  125 
Nenmalipakkam,  149 
Nilaraja,  of  Avamukta,  45,  47 
NImbavana — 

Battle  of,  125 
Identification  of,  126 
Nltisara,  148  n 
Nolambas,  145 

Noiambavadi  thirty-two  thousand, 
'145 

Nripatungapotarayar  (=Nripa- 
tungavarman),  139 
Nripatungavarman,  139-42 

Campaigns  against  the  Pandyas, 
139-40 

Educational  endowments  under, 
141 

Extent  of  Empire  during,  140 
Rashtrakuta  descent  of,  139 

O 

Olakkur,  destruction  of,  144 
Orissa,  44 

P 

Pahlavas,  distinct  from  Pallavas, 
15,  17-18,  22 

Painting,  vestiges  of  Pallava,  at 
Sittannavasal,  92-3 
Palakkada,  41 
Identity  of,  54 n,  55 
Palakka,  Uygrasena  of,  45,  47 
Palayaru,  battle  of,  137 
Pallava-Chalukya  conflicts— 
Beginnings  of,  88 
Supposed  origin  of,  89,  see  also 
Introduction 

Pallava  art,  origin  and  evolution  of, 
161 

Pallava  temples,  evolution  of,  161 
Pallavamalla,  see  Nandivarman  II 
Pallavamalla  l  =  Nandivarman  II), 
113,  114,  116«,  119-31 
Chalukyan  invasion  of  Kanchi, 
121-2 

Duration  of  reign  of,  119-20 
Military  events,  123-8 
Religious  leanings  127-8 
State  of  learning  under,  128-30 
Pallavanichcharam,  13 
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Pallavaram,  6,  7, 13 
Pallava  rule,  general  considerations 
of,  146-61 
Pallavas — 

Administration  of,  147-57 
Art  of,  161 

Early  Pallavas  of  the  Prakrit 
Records,  32-40 
Great  Pallavas,  79-131 
Historj'  on  the  research  on,  1-4 
Later  Pallavas,  132-45 
Literature  under,  157-61 
Materials  for  the  history  of,  4  6E 
Of  the  Sanskrit  plates,  41-69 
Pallava  inscriptions  and  copper 
plates,  App.  A,  163-214 
Pallava  rule  in  S.  India,  general 
reflections,  146-61 
Theories  of  the  origin  of,  15-25, 
also  Introduction 
Panarashtra,  12 

ParameSvaratataka,  Kuram,  155 
Paramefsvaravarman  II,  111-2 
ParameSvaravarman  I,  41,  104-8 
Parame§varavinnagaram,  see  Vai- 
kuntha  Permal  temple,  Kanchl, 
13 

Origin  of,  131 

Paripadal,  astronomical  details  in, 
9 

Pariyala,  battle  of,  97 
Parthasarathi  temple,  Inscription 
at,  135 

Pallava  origin  of,  135» 

Referred  to  byTirumangai  Alvar, 
135 

Parthian  home  of  the  Pallavas,  25 
Pasupatas,  95 

Patalika  ( =  Pataliputra) ,  12,  44 
Patanjali,  reference  in,  to  Kanchl- 
pura,  157,  158 

Periyapuranam ,  1,  12,  90,  98 
Account  of  the  raid  on  Vatapi, 
98,  122 

Periyatirumadal,  131 
Periyatirumoli ,  10  n 
Persian  home,  of  the  Pallavas,  25 
Perumbanarruppadai,  condition  of 
Kanchl,  description  in,  28,  29 
Perundevanar,  82 ;  identity  of  see 
special  Note  by  Editor 
Perunguli,  Assembly  of,  154 
Peruvalanallur,  battle  of,  105 
Pikira,  41,  44 

PIlivalai,  Naga  princess,  30 

31 


Pingalandai ,  on  the  Pallavas,  10 
Pishtapura,  45 
Poduka,  38 
Pollachi,  45 
Potters,  duty  on,  152 
Poygaiyar,  identity  of  with  Poygai 
Alvar,  30 

Prabhavati  Gupta,  72 
Prakrit  charters,  Jouveau-Dub- 
reuil  on  their  age,  56 
Prithivipathi  I,  Western  Ganga, 
military  exploits  of,  against 
Varaguna,  142 

Prithivlsena  I,  Vakataka,  53 
Southern  conquest  of,  71,  72 
PrithivI  Vyagra,  Nishada  chief,  125 
Prithudaka  (  =  Pehoa),  18 
Profession  taxes,  under  the  Pallava 
kings,  152 
Pulakesin  (11),  89 

Pullalur  (=Pallur  and  Polilore), 
batlle  of,  89 
Pullasarman,  107 
Pulumavi,  34 
Purananuru ,  24,  29 
Purushottama,  (  =  Mahendra- 
varman  I),  90 

Pusalar  Nayanar,  story  of,  109. 
109« 

PuSali,  family  of,  141 
Puthali,  revenue  term,  152 
Puvalur,  battlefield,  123 

R 

Raghu,  Kadamba,  71 
Rahcisyadikadas  (=  Privy-council¬ 
lors),  148 

Rajakesarivarman  (  =  AdityaI),  133 
Rajasekhara,  18 
Rajasimha,  Pandyan  king,  159 
Rajasimha  ( =  Narasimhavarman 
II),  6,  48 

Dandin  at  the  court  of,  111« 
Literature  under,  110-11 
Monuments  of,  109 
Reign  of,  108-12 
Surnames  of,  108 

Rajasimhesvara,  see  Kailasanatha 
temple 

Rajavarma  (  =  Rajasimha),  110 
Ramakrishnakavi  (M.),  221 
Rama  barman,  159 
Ranamalla,  Pallava  Prince,  114, 

' 116«  1 
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Rangacharya  (M.),  on  Dandin’s 
connection  with  Kanchi,  110, 

111 

Rangapataka,  Pallava  Queen,  Siva 
shrine  at  Kanchi  built  by,  108, 
108» 

Rasanayagara,  theory  of,  examin- 
_  ed,  21_ 

Rashtrakuta,  invasions  on  Kanchi, 
126-7 

Marriage  alliance  with  Pallavas, 
127 

Rashtras  (  —  manclala),  148 
Ravivarman,  Kadamba,  72,  73 
Rea  (A.),  on  the  origin  of  the 
Pallavas,  25 

Reva,  Rashtrakuta  Princess,  127, 
131 

Rice  (L).,  on  the  Parthian  origin 
of  the  Pallavas,  17 
Rudracharya,  93 
Rudradaman,  16,  19,  20,  21 
Rudran  Kannanar,  9,  14,  28,  36 
Rudrasimha  (III),  Mahakshatrapa, 
53 

S 

Sabaras  (  =  ?  Sauras),  125 
Sabhas  (=  Village- Assemblies) — 
Activities  of,  155-7 
Committees  of,  156 
Different  types  of,  154 
Distribution  of,  in  the  Pallava 
Kingdom,  153-7 
In  Chola  times,  155« 

Membership  of,  154-5 
Sakas,  17 

Sakyabhikshus,  10,  95 
Salankayanas,  47,  73-6 
Religion  of,  75 

Relation  of,  with  the  Pallavas,  75 
Salt,  manufacture  of,  royalty  on, 
151,  152 

Samanas,  at  Madura,  160 
Sambandar,  see  Tirugnana- 
Sam  bandar 

Samudraghosha, Pallava  war-drum, 
121 

Samudragupta,  22,  32,  35,  39, 

44-7,  52 

Sangam  works — 

Light  thrown  by,  9 
Testimony  of,  8,  9,  22 n,  28,  36 
Sangharamas,  in  Kanchi,  account 
of,  by  Hiuen-Tsang,  103 


Sangramamalla,  114,  116  n 
£>anka,  Rashtrakuta  Princess,  138, 

139 

Sankaragrama,  battle  of.  125  _ 
Sankaramangai  (  =  Sankaragrama) 
Battlefield,  123 
Identity  of,  126 

Sanklrnajdti  ( =  Mahendravar- 
man  I),  90 

Sanskrit  inscriptions,  Dr.  Fleet  on, 

5 

Santivarman,  Kadamba  King,  71 
Sarvanandi,  66 

Satahaniratta  ( =  Satahani-Ahara), 
34 

Satavahanas,  28,  36,  59,  51, 

52 

Satnmialla  (  --  Mahendravarman 

I),  11 

Satrmnallesvaralaya,  Pallava- 
temple,  13 

^attan-Paliyili,  Muttaraiya  chief 

140 

Satyasandha  (  --=  Mahendravar¬ 
man  I),  90 

Satyasena  (Svami),  52 
Sekkilar,  sources  of,  for  writing 
Periyapurdnam ,  160 
Sengannan, 30,  31 
Settupaiikam,  149 
Seven  Pagodas,  see  Mahabali- 
puram 

Shama  Sastri— 

On  the  initial  date  of  Gupta  era, 
33,  60 

On  the  date  of  Talgunda  Pillar 
inscription,  71 
Shepherds,  duty  on,  155 
Shore  Temple,  at  Mahabalipuram, 
109-10 

Siddhapura,  28 
Silabhadra,  12 

Birth  place  of.  103 
Simhala  (  =  Ceylon),  84 
Simhapota,  Nol- Chief,  14 
Simhasuri,  12 

Simhavarman,  12,  42,  43,  44 
Simhavishnu  ( =  Avanisimha) 

.  Achievements  of,  84 
Bas-relief  of,  87,  88 
Dynasty  of,  82-112 
Reign  of,  10,  43,  44,  47,  49,  82-8 
Religious  learnings,  86 
Sanskrit  culture  in  the  court  of 
84,  158 
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Simhavishnuchaturvedimangalain, 

87 

Simhavishnupotarayan,  see  Simha- 
vishnu,  79 

Simmavinnupotadhirajan,  see 
Simhavishnu,  87 
Singavaram,  7 
Siriyatirumadal ,  131 
Sirutonda  (  —  Paranjbti) ,  98 
Sittannavasal,  Pallava  vestiges  in, 
7 

Sivaskandanaga,  19,  20 
Sivaskandavarman,  23,  29,  35,  36, 
37,  39,  44,  48,  50 

Siyyamangalam,  cave-temple  at, 
origin  of,  86 
Skandanaga,  51 
Skandasishya,  52,  53,  54 
Skandavarma,  43,  48,  55 
Srimalla,  114,  116  n 
Sri-Mara  Parachakrakolahala , 
Pandyan  King,  140 
Srinivasa  Aiyangar,  (P.  T.),  -4, 
126 

Sripurambiya  ( ==  Tirupurambi- 
yam)  — 

Battle  of,  142 

Identity  with  Tirupurambiyam, 
date  of,  142 

Sri  sikhari-Pallavesvaram ,  Pallava 
temple,  144 

Sthavira  school  of  Buddhism  in 
Kan  chi,  103 

Stupas,  Asoka’s  stupas  in  Kanchi, 
103 

Subramanya  Aiyar  (K  V.),  on 
the  reign  of  Pallavamalla,  116 
119,  123« 

Sudraka,  earlier  works  of,  nature 
of,  159 

Sundarar,  position  and  work  of, 
160 

Suprayoga  (R.),  149« 

Suramara,  battle  of,  97 
Surashtra,  20 
Suravalundur,  125 
Suvisaka,  Pahlava  minister,  19, 
_  20 

Svamidatta,  of  Kottura,  45 
Swamikannu  Pillai,  on  the  astro¬ 
nomical  details  in  the  Pari- 
padal,  9 

Svaminatha  Aiyar,  Pandit  on  the 
reading  of  Kalavar  in  Tamil 
MSS.,  S5« 


T 

Tambrapa  (=  Tambrapasthana) 
41,  54,  55 

Tanks,  excavation  of,  by  the 
Pal  lavas,  155-6 

Tank  Supervision  Committee,  156 
Tarunavachaspati,  comment  by, 

m 

Tathagatha,  in  Kanchi,  103 
Taxation  and  revenue — 

Compared  with  the  Gupta,  153, 
153« 

Sources  and  nature  of,  under 
Pallavas,  150-54,  15l«. 
Tellarrerinda  Nandivarman,  136, 
see  (  =  Nandivarman  III) 
Temples— 

At  Kanchi,  109,  131 
Earliest  Pallava  inscriptional 
reference  to  existence  of,  161 
Evolution  of,  161 
Impetus  to  temple  building,  159 
Mahabalipuram,  88,  100-2, 

107-8 

Management  of,  by  village- 
assemblies,  156,  157 
Monolithic  temples,  7 
Tevaram  hymnists,  10,  11,  30,  159- 
160  _ 

Tirayaneri,  155 

Tirayar  chiefs,  identity  of,  23,  24 
Tirthikas,  148 

Tirugnana-Sambandar,  30,  95 
Tiruklalukkunram,  Pallava  cave 
in,  7",  54 
Tirukkovai ,  160 

Tirukudamukku  (  -  Kumbha- 
konam),  140« 

Tirukoilur,  Assembly  of,  154,  201 
Tirukurundandafcarn ,  131 
Tirumalisai  Alvar,  age  of,  96 
Tirumangai  Alvar,  31,  39 
Allusion  to  victories  of  Nandi¬ 
varman  II,  123-4 
Mention  of  Pallava  war  instru¬ 
ments  by,  121» 

Reference  to  Triplicane  temple 
in,  135, 160 
Works  of,  130-31, 

Tirumangai,  battlefield,  123 
Tirumugakkanam  (=  fee  on  Royal 
messages),  152 
Tirunariyur,  31 
Tirunavukkarasu,  see  Appar 
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Tirunedundandakam,  131 
Tirupurambiyam  (  =  Sripurambi- 
yam),  battle  of,  142 
Tiruttondatogai,  160 
Tiruvehka,  temple  of,  at  Kanchl, 
29 

Tiruvelukkurrirukkai,  131 
Tiruviprambedu,  154 
Assembly  of,  199 
Tiruvorriyur,  Assembly  of,  154 
Toddy-drawers,  duty  on,  152 
Tondamandalam  (=  Tundaka- 
rashtra)  14,  20,  26,  27,  34,  36 
Conquest  of,  by  Aditya  Chola, 
133,  134. 

Division  of,  into  Districts,  J.47 n 
Invasion  into,  by  Vikramaditya 
II,  121 

Tondamandalapattayam ,  22 n,  23 n 
Tondaman  Ilam-Tirayan,  9, 13,  21, 
'  22,  24,  28,  29,  30,  35,  51 
Tondayar,  9,  17 

Trivikrama,  prasasti  composer, 
130 

Trnayana  Pallava,  145 
Tundakarashtra,  see  Tondamanda¬ 
lam,  36,  121 

Tundakavishaya,  see  Tondaman¬ 
dalam 

Tungavarman  ( =  Nripatungavar- 
man),  141 


U 


Udayachandra,  Pallava  General, 
exploits  of,  123-26 
Udayana,  Sahara  King,  125 
Ugrakopan  (-=  Nandivarman  III), 
138 

Ugraperuvaludi,  29 
Ugrasena,  of  Palakka,  45,  47 
Ukkal,  Assembly  of,  154,  205 
Ulaviyakuli,  152,  152  n 
Undavalli  caves,  their  origin, 
78 

Uparikara,  153 
Uragapura,  104, 

Identification  of,  104 n 
Urattur,  149 
Uttaramallur,  154 
Assembly  of,  195 
Pallava  tank  at,  155,  156 
Uttarapada,  18 


V 

Vaitrai,  battle  of,  137 
Vagur  (  =  Bahur),  150 
Vaikunthaperumal  temple,  Kanchl 
Construction  of  by  Pallavamalla, 
131 

Sculptures  in,  114 
Their  interpretation,  115,  116« 
Vajapeya ,  21,  34,  37 
Vakatakas,  52,  53 
Valaivanan,  21,  30 
Vailam,  Pallava  monument  at,  6, 
7 

Varaguna  ill),  defeat  at  Sri- 
purambiyam,  142 

Varaguna  Maharaja,  campaigns  in 
the  Pallava  territory,  136-7 
Varatungan  (^Nandivarman  III), 
138 

Vasishtiputra  Paluma\d,  37 
Vatapi  (  =  Badami) ,  97 

Capture  of,  by  Narasimhavar- 
man  I,  97,  98 

Vayalur,  pillar  genealogy  of, 
49 

Vayiramega  (  -  Dantidurga),  at 
Kanchl,  126-7, 

Allusion  to  in  Tirumangai 
Alvar’s  hymns,  126» 

Identity  of  126 n,  127 
Vayirameghatataka,_ Pallava  Tank 
at  Uttaramallur,  144,  155 
Vayirameghavarman,  Pallava, 
position  of,  in  Pallava  geneo- 
logy,  141,  144 

Vayirmeghvaykkal,  Pallava 
channel,  144 
Vegavatl  (R.),  124 
Vellaru,  battle  of,  137 
Veileri,  155 

Vengi,  identification  of,  with  Pedda 
Vengi,  16,  45,  47,  74 
Venkayya— 

Identification  of  Dasanapura,  62 
On  Chola  interregnum  in  Pal¬ 
lava  History,  63-4 
On  the  origin  of  the  Pallavas, 
16 

Vichitrachitia  ( =  Mahendravar- 
man  I),  90 

Videlvidugu  (  =  Nandivarman  III), 
138 

Vidydvimta  Pallava  (  —  Parame§- 
varavarman  I),  107 
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Viharas,  in  Kanchipuram,  95 

Vijaya  Buddhavarman,  39,  44 

Vijayadevavarman,  Salankayana 
King,  73 

Vijayaditya  Mavalivanarayar,  Bana 
King,  136 

Vijaya-Iivaravarman,  145 

Vijayanandivarman,  Salankayana 
King,  74 

Vijayanandivikramavarman,  see 
Nandivarman  III 

Vijayaskandavarman,  34,  35,  39, 
48 

Vijayaskandavarman,  Salanka¬ 
yana  King,  74 

Vikramaditya,  Bana  Chief,  138 

Vlkramaditya,  I,  Southern  inva¬ 
sion  of,  105 

Vikramendravarman  I,  VishLU- 
kundin  King,  76 

Vikramendravarman  II,  Vishnu- 
kundin  King,  76 

Vllangattangaduvanur,  149, 150 
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Village-boundaries,  precautions  in 
the  marking  of,  149 

Vilvala  (  =  Villivalam),  124 

Vinukonda,  75 

Virakurcha  (  =  Vlrakorcha),  20,  48, 
50,  51,  52,  54 

VirattaneSvara  temple,  at  Tirut- 
tani,  143 

VIrattanegvara  temple,  at  Tiruvadi. 
131 

Vishayikas  (  =  Viceroys),  148 

Vishnugopa,  22,  23,  32,  33,  35,  39, 
44,  47 

Vishnukundins,  75-78 
Genealogy  of,  78 
Relation  with  the  Pallavas,  77 
Rock-cut  temples  attributed  to, 
77 

Vishnuraja  (=  Vishnuvardhana 
III,  E.  Chalukya),  125 

Vishnuvardhana,  10,  43 

Vishnuvarman,  73 

Vyagraraja,  45 
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